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FOREWORD 






New York State has taken pride in the rapid development of its 
public library systems. The progress has been the product of the 
interlocking forces and unified support of the professional librarians, 
support of interested trustees and laymen, research, planning and 
publicity. Research and evaluation has proved to be an essential part 
of maximizing library development and each period of revision and 
planning has incorporated a major research effort. Moreover, each 
planning group has recommended renewed research and evaluation 
following the introduction of new ideas. 

The Commissioner of Education’s Committee on Public Library 
Service reported its findings in 1957 and its recommendations were 
largely implemented by 1960. By 1963, over five years had elapsed 
after the first implementation of new proposals and Mr. Prentiss, 
at that time Assistant Commissioner for Libraries, and his staff felt 
that a new evaluation was urgent. Following the request the Re- 
search and Evaluation Offices assigned Charles M. Armstrong, who 
had worked on most of the major library research studies since 
1945, to work closely with Mr. Prentiss' staff in organizing and 
planning a suitable study. Edith Estabrooks and Ruth Boaz, pro- 
fessional librarians, were added to the research staff to help with 
the planning and field work and the staff was rounded out with 
Elizabeth Baker and Maria Ravalli to compile statistical records 
and turn out the manuscripts. Project coordinator was Leo D. 
Doherty who simultaneously directed a series of other program 
evaluations. This staff worked for approximately two years to gather 
data and prepare working reports. 

A critical factor in the effective completion of this project was the 
courtesy, interest and patience of the staff and trustees of the libraries 
and system headquarters which were visited. Without their co- 
operation and realistic appraisal of the progress and problems of the 
system concept, much that is of value in this report could not have 
been documented. 

An advisory committee, consisting of Lome H. Woollatt, Associate 
Commissioner for Research and Evaluation (Chairman) ; Hugh M. 
Flick, Associate Commissioner for Cultural Affairs; S. Gilbert 
Prentiss, Assistant Commissioner for Libraries ; William D. Firman, 
Assistant Commissioner for Research and Evaluation ; Jean L. Con- 
nor, Director of Library Development Division; and Lowell Martin, 

[ Hi ] 



Vice President of Grolier Corporation, was organized and period- 
ically reviewed progress of the study. 

Herbert Goldhor of the University of Illinois Library School 
assisted as a consultant in certain parts of the evaluation. Mr. Pren- 
tiss after resigning as Assistant Commissioner continued to work 
with the study as a consultant, particularly on the final draft of 
the report. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

The story of the development of public libraiy systems in New 
York State is a long and involved one, beginning in the 1940’s when 
librarians, education officials, and others close to the library scene 
realized that some form of larger units would be essential to any ap- 
preciable improvement in public library service. The reader wishing 
to trace the succession of sometimes dramatic steps by which tiie 
program arrived at its present stage of development may do so 
through a number of other easily-available sources. It is sufficient 
for our purposes here to know that a period of intense development 
occurred following the adoption by the State Legislature in 1958 of 
most of the proposals of the Commissioner of Education’s Com- 
mittee on Public Library Service, until 1961 when the last area of 
the State having sufficient population to constitute a separate system 
was organized. With the basic structure thus established, the St^te 
settled down, to the. long pull of putting into effective practice on, a 
statewide basis the public library system , concept. Some minor 
modifications have been made in the 1958 statute, which is the 
framework for . the program, but no major revisions were made 
until 19^ (see Appendices A&B). 



The Need for an Evaluation Study 



While the last public library system to be established in the State 
received its charter as late as 1961, a number of the systems had by 
this time been established for considerable periods, and State Library 
officials were already beginning to feel that to take a rather careful 
look at the entire system situation would be extremely useful for a 
variety of reasons. 

First, there was a proper feeling of obligation to make, as soon 
as possible after the program began to take shape, a kind of progress 
report to the persons whose actions and whose support made it 
possible and to those who are affected by it — legislators, public offi- 
cials, taxpayers, library users, and the many people who are engaged 
in one way or another in the library enterprise. This is more than 
a courtesy; these people have a right to know what is happening. 
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Secondly, change is so much a part of the contemporary scene — 
social, economic, and technological change — that constant examina- 
tion and reappraisal are necessary in order to avoid consistently the 
common contemporary error of designing good solutions to the 
wrong problems, or vice versa. The catch phrase “if it works, it’s 
obsolete,” is itself already out of date. A few specific areas of recent 
change come immediately to mind: Federal grants to libraries, de- 
velopments in the reference and research library field, advancements 
in electronic data processing, the inflationary trend, and changes in 
the techniques of education. 

Furthermore, while some of the systems were very young, most 
had been in operation for several years, and the plan on which the 
current legislation was based had been designed six years previously 
by the Commissioner’s Committee for Public Library Service. It 
seemed certain that any program as complex as this one must in- 
evitably reveal in operation many opportunities for modification 
and improvement. 

Finally, while logic is irresistibly on the side of library systems 
as the way to improve public library service, a library system struc- 
ture on the scale of New York State’s is definitely a pioneering 
venture, and there is naturally an immense curiosity to know how 
well and to what extent it is actually accomplishing what it was 
designed to do. How have the library users in the areas served by 
systems been affected? Have the systems really made a difference? 
While much was already known and much could be surmised, it 
was felt that the only way to see the complete picture was by a 
systematic effort to gather and evaluate significant information, com- 
paring this wherever possible with pre-system experience in New 
York State and with current system and non-system experience 
elsewhere. 



The Methods Used 



When in 1963 an evaluation unit was created in the Office for 
Research and Special Studies of the State Education Department, 
an early request was made to include the public library system pro- 
gram as one of its priorities. The project was approved and funds 
were made available so that the first steps of a two-year evaluation 
project were actually begun in the summer of 1964, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Lome H. Woollatt, Associate Commissioner for Re- 
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search and Special Studies. Dr. Lowell Martin, vice-president of 
the Grolier Society, Inc., consented to serve as a consultant to the 
Division of Evaluation throughout the study, and Dr. Herbert Gold- 
hor, of the University of Illinois Library School, was engaged to 
assist with certain specific aspects. S. Gilbert Prentiss, who (as 
former State Librarian and Assistant Commissioner for Libraries) 
was instrumental in bringing about the evaluation study, also served 
as a consultant throughout. 

In this study, information has been gathered from several sources. 
Data have been collected from the local library annual reports filed 
in the Library Development Division (LDD, formerly Library Ex- 
tension Division or LED) and from interviews conducted in each 
system headquarters, in each central library, and in a sample of the 
local libraries. The study has also made use of check lists and per- 
formance questions administered in appropriate system headquarters, 
in most central libraries, and in a sample of the local libraries. Much 
useful information has been obtained from user questionnaires ad- 
ministered in a sample of the central and local libraries. The litera- 
ture of the field has, of course, been extensively reviewed. 

A special staff from the Research and Evaluation Offices of the 
State Education Department has visited each of the State’s 22 sys- 
tems and more than 130 local libraries, and user surveys have been 
administered in 39 libraries. A typical field visit consisted of two 
staff members spending a minimum of several days in a system 
visiting headquarters, the central library, and a substantial sampling 
of local libraries, A detailed staff report was prepared to summarize 
the findings. These visits provided information on such varied as- 
pects of library operation as costs and speed of book selection, 
acquisition and processing, relationships of local libraries to the sys- 
tems, attitudes of trustees, utilization of rotating collections, ability 
to answer reference questions, use of libraries by students, and 
patterns of interlibrary loan operations. The bulk of the data vas 
collected and interviews were conducted during late 1964 and 1965. 
Thus the data in most of the tables, etc., are for the year 1964. How- 
ever, as the report was assembled, some 1965 data became available 
and, where it was possible without delaying the report, have been 
incorporated. 

A distinctive feature of this report is the use of the most recent 
and authoritative population estimates for county and system areas, 
rather than U. S. decennial or special census figures. Where these 
estimateis were pertinent, they have been used to reflect, among other 
things, more realistic per capitas. New York’s picture may suffer 
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by comparison with other states that use less current data, but this 
approach is consistent with the conviction that any consideration of 
progress and of State aid formulae should be founded upon t e 
most up-to-date base possible. 

Current studies made outside of the Research and Evaluation 
Offices have also been coordinated with the evaluation reports. These 
include a major study on centralized processing (conducted by Nelson 
Associates, Inc.), a survey of the Library Development Division, 
an evaluation of the Community Librarian Training Courses, and 
preliminary studies on inter-library loan problems. 

Library service in general, and public library service in particular, 
is not an end in itself; it is a means to an end. Moreover, rapidly 
changing concepts in education and government especially, and m 
many other areas of human activity too, have profound implications 
for the meaning of library service, as well as for the manner in 
which it should be rendered. While these sometimes nebulous con- 
cents are not subject to objective measurement or statistical manipu- 
Ltion, Tn a^^ evaluation of this nature they are a very real and 
critical part of the evidence. They are generally elusive and con- 
troversial, but the degree of awareness and understanding of them 
will have a direct bearing on the validity and usefulness of the 
conclusions which derive from the study. An effort has been made 
to give proper attention to some of these concepts in Chapter XII 

of the report. 

In Chapter XIII, a series of recommendations which proceed from 
the study are suggested for the consideration of those who are 
charged with responsibility for statewide and systemwide library 

development. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE ALTERED LAm)SCAPE 



The New Structure 



The limitations and problems of New York’s public library sys- 
tems program, as identified in the course of the evaluation, receive 
major attention in the ensuing chapters of this report. This section 
treats some of the noteworthy gains in public library service as a 
whole in the State during the past 10 years. 

In the 10 years since the Commissioner of Education’s Committee 
on Public Library Service began its deliberations, there has been an 
almost total transformation of New York State’s public library 
landscape. In 1956, there were eight library systems in the State 
(including the three New York City systems), involving 13 counties, 
plus the Watertown Regional Service Center. The vast majority of 
large and small local libraries were isolated units with inadequate 
support, materials, and staff. Now, 22 systems include all 62 counties 
and serve over 98 percent of the State’s area and people. Only eight 
counties are not wholly served by systems and only 45 of the State’s 
725 chartered public libraries are not members of such larger units 
of service. (Of these 45 libraries, only eight serve as many as 5,000 
people; only one serves over 25,000.) 

This virtual completion of the system structure stands by^ itself 
as a major accomplishment and a turning point in the State’s library 
history. Not only has the proportion of State residents that are 
seriously unserved been reduced from 9.8 percent m 1956 to about 
.8 percent at the end of 1964 (despite a rate of population growth 
in the State of 13 percent)^ but it has now become the right of 
nearly every person in the State to tap, through his own local library 
outlet, the entire chain of library resources which are linked to- 
gether by system organization. 

At the same time, a framework has been established which is 
capable of indefinite expansion in order to meet growing needs. 
Inherent in the too small, independent public library, however fondly 
its many real virtues may be regarded, are its own rigid limitations. 



1 Based on official U. S. census figures. 
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The basic system organization, on the contrary, is practically un- 
limited in its ability to take effective advantage of stronger library 
resources and improved library techniques as these come within 

reach. 



Finance 

The picture of support from tax sources has also changed greatly 
in this ten-year period. In 1956, local support totaled about $22,- 
464,000 (91 percent) ; State aid, $2,350,000 (9 percent) ; and there 
was no Federal aid. With system organization, and as part of it, 
has come State support based upon the premise that a 20 percent 
share is reasonable. As a consequence of the 1958 law. and 1960 
amendments which resulted in a more favorable formula, and of 
the rapid organization of new systems. State aid rose steadily to 
$10,200,000 in 1965 and 1966. ^ At the same time, local tax sup- 

port increased to a total of over $46,837,000 in 1965, an increase of 
109 percent ; and Federal aid to the State agency, beginning in 1957 
at $40,000, rose to about $4,597,000 in 1965-66 (including over 
$2,664,000 for construction). Of local and State tax support, the 
State was providing 17.8 percent in 1965. In the total 1965 tax 
support picture, 76 percent was local; 17 percent was State; and 
7 percent was Federal. 

System organization has proved highly effective in two other as- 
pects of finance. First, it has helped promote increased county 
support of public library effort. In 1956, only eight Upstate counties 
appropriated funds for public library service, while in 1966 at least 
20 did so in amounts ranging from a small token to substantial con- 
tributions to system or central library budgets. Second, it has pro- 
vided a valuable channel for bringing Federal aid into a direct 
bearing and relationship with problems of service at the local and 
regional level. 



Improved Resources 



Before the advent of systems, the new books which appeared on 
the shelves of public libraries were, for the most part, limited to 
purchases and gifts. Through use of rotating collections and system 

2 Exclusive of appropriations for the State Library. ^ 

8 The Amendments passed by the 1966 Legislature will increase State aid by 
approximately 1/3 over the next two-year penod. 
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)ook pools, upon which these local libraries may draw,^ even the 

smallest libraries in a system are able to place 
ereatly increased numbers of books which are new to them. In 1957, 
Lly 23 percent of the Upstate libraries that are now system mem- 
bers exposed 1,000 new books annually, whereas in 1964, 60 Percent 
of the Lme libraries did, although only 36 or slightly °ver 
the 60 percent did so solely by local purAase and gift. In at le s 
five systems, over 80 percent of the member libraries were mee g 
or surpassing the 1,000 exposure standard in 19^ and, in one o 
these five, the number of members doing so had moved from 
percent in 1957 to 90 percent in 1964. 

The local holdings of most system members have been strength- 
ened perceptibly by stepped-up purchases through increased local 
and system funds, consistent help from the systems in book selection 
and often by drastic weeding with system staff ^idance. At tii 
end of 1964, New York’s systems and local libraries reported total 
holdings of over 44 million, or 2.63 items per capita, compared wit 
less than 25 million, or 1.66 per capita in 1957, an increase of nearly 

one item per capita.^ 

State book aid for central libraries was a key device in the 1958 
legislation, designed to improve resources in areas where there was 
no single live collection of 100,000 volumes for 
formational use. By March 1966, it had added nearly 288,500 adult 
nonfiction volumes in such areas. This is at least a 
assuring a minimum collection of more or less predictable ^ep& i 
every system. In addition. Teletype Writer Exchange (TWX) 
service has placed the resources of the State Library on daily call. 

Access to films and records has improved greatly as a result of 
the rapid development of the State Library’s audiovisual collection 
and the systems’ interest in promoting the use of such materials as 
a part of total library service. As of this writing, all of the systems 
are making films available through their members and some are also 
doing so from boolonobUes. Seventeen systems are now uti izir^ 
film circuit collections from the State; collections of at least 200 
films are owned by 10 systems or their central libraries ; and nine 
systems have audiovisual consultants on their own staffs or can 
call upon specialists in their central libraries to assist members and 
community groups in film programming.^ Most of the systems have 
record pools from which they provide circuit collections and mter- 
library loan. This service has stimulated many local outlets to de- 



4 Per capitas based on official U. S. census figures. 
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velop their own record collections. The majority of systems also 
lend audiovisual equipment to facilitate local library programming 
effort. 



Extension of Service 



Development of new systems has also extended service to many 
people formerly without convenient access. In 1956, only five Up- 
state systems were using bookmobiles (7 vehicles) to reach residents 
in the suburbs and sparsely populated rural areas in six counties. 
Now 18 vehicles, operated by 13 systems, do so in 34 counties. 
Reading centers, operated jointly by systems and communities that 
are too small to support libraries, have been another successful ex- 
periment in the extension of service in some areas. 



Improved Quality of Public Service 

Service to the public by local library staff has also been improved 
by system structure. There is now more time and ability for per- 
sonal attention to individual users at the local level. 

Centralized processing of book acquisitions, now available to all 
system members, has proved a major timesaving factor, relieving 
local staff of many behind-the-scenes tasks and enabling them to 
devote more attention to public service. At the same time, it has 
generated production of a number of useful tools to assist system 
members in locating materials outside the local collections. 

Inservice training, which has had a major emphasis at the State 
level and in most system programs, has up-graded ability of 
staff to serve the public more effectively. From 1960 to 1964, the 
Library Development Division conducted four-session training 
courses in five basic areas of librarianship in 20 training center loca- 
tions. These courses were designed for staff in libraries serving 
populations of 5,000 or less, and attracted a high enrollment. By 
1965, system-sponsored, inservice training programs were under way 
in all regions, and 60-70 system staff members were involved in 
ongoing inservice training through regular meetings, periodic wor c- 
shops, on-site consultation, demonstrations, or preparation of printed 
aids. ^In the course of evaluation visits, an unexpectedly high level 
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of staff performance in the smaller libraries was found where local 
staff has participated in and were enthusiastically responsive to these 
inservice training opportunities. 

That these measures to improve collections, access, and staff per- 
formance have had their impact on the quantity and quality of serv- 
ices available to people in the State is demonstrated in many areas, 
but nowhere more dramatically than in the tripling of volumes bor- 
rowed through interlibrary loan in Upstate New York, from 76,300 
in 1957 to 230,000 in 1964. 



Summary 



These are some of the outstanding developments in public library 
service in New York State under the system program, particularly 
during the past ten years. The accomplishments are significant in 
character and substantial in degree, but against them must be 
weighed the problems — ^the fact, for example, that the community 
libraries have responded unevenly to the opportunities offered by 
systems and that often those with the greatest needs have taken 
least advantage of system help. 

The balance of this report will, therefore, be devoted to a closer 
examination of both strengths and weaknesses. If more attention is 
given to the apparent weaknesses than to the apparent strengths, it 
is for the obvious reason that, once the gains have been noted, the 
important job remaining is to find solutions to the problems. 
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THE SERVICES SYSTEMS OFFER 



Within the very general provisions of the library systems law and 
the Commissioner’s Regulations, each public library system is free to 
establish whatever services the Board of Trustees and staff feel are 
most needed. This applies both to services to member libraries and 
to direct services to users. The table which follows presents, as 
briefly and yet as completely as possible, the services which are being 
offered by the systems. With the possible exception of public rela- 
tions, which appears on the chart to be receiving considerable atten- 
tion (but which is nowhere receiving enough), all of the services 
listed there are treated at some point or another in the report, in most 
cases at some length. 

As the chart shows, there is a good deal of similarity in the 
services offered, yet the variations make it difficult to generalize. A 
factor which the chart does not show, but one which contributes 
significantly to the dissimilarity among systems, is the degree to 
which a service is performed. Thus, while the chart may show two 
systems offering the same service, the emphasis which is placed upon 
that service by one or the other can result in a substantially different 
program. Obviously, such varying factors as population density bear 
heavily on the need for certain services in preference to others in 
certain places. Also, the amount of money with which a system has 
to work is always a limiting factor in the number and intensity of 
services it can offer. 

As is pointed out elsewhere in this report, in the cooperative and 
federated systems the local community libraries remain completely 
autonomous and so are free to accept or reject a proffered system 
service at will. This places a high premium on the ability of the 
system to make its services attractive to member libraries and to 
"sell” itself to the community libraries which make up the system. 
The inevitable result is that the libraries poorest in resources and 
service, which are most in need of help, are generally the last to 
accept it. Thus, the local autonomy feature which has been one of 
the strengths of the New York plan, especially in getting systems 
established, contributes with equal effectiveness to what is considered 
by many to be the essential weakness of the plan. 
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The University of the State of New York 

It is, of course, inherent in the concept of the cooperative system 
that the system headquarters operation is a creature of the member 
libraries and existn mainly to serve them. In actual practice, how- 
ever, the extent to which the member libraries actively participate 
in and influence system policy is one of the most widely varying 
characteristics of the cooperative systems. This is true even though, 
in every case, the system trustees are elected by the members of the 
member library boards. 

Basically the problem is the familiar one which faces all demo- 
cratic institutions : How far is it necessary to go, in the interests of 
democracy, to pitch the larger operation at the level of the lowest 
common denominator? It is certainly the responsibility of the system 
to extend and improve library service throughout the system area, 
which implies that some of the system services will properly be 
aimed toward what is considered to be "the best interests” of the 
area, whether all of the member libraries are happy about them or 
not. It is safe to say that if the choice were to be made by some of 
the local libraries, they would without hesitation elect to divide up 
the State aid and hand it all out to the members in cash. 
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TABLE 1 (cont’d) 
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SELECTED 
SERVICES OFFERED 
By Public Library Systems^^> 
in New York State 
1965 

(Location Files) 

Union calalog — complete 
(author-tiUe-subject) 


Adult nonfiction only 


Adult and juvenile non- 
fiction 


Author-title location file 


o 

u 

0 

1 


(Consultant Services) 


General 


Adult 


Yoimg Adult 


Children’s 


Audiovisual 


Public Relations 
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#: Specialist at Central Library available for consultation. 



TABLE 1 (cont’d) 
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1 

1 

1 

m 

o 
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Rotating coUections and 
bulk loans 


Pool coUection of books 


Central storage of little- 
used books 


(Audiovisual Resources) 
16 mm films loaned 


16 rnm projectors loaned 


Phonograpb record or tape 
coUection 


Record players loaned 


(Aid in Book Selection) 
Selection tools provided 


Checklists and/or annotate 
lists 


Book discussion meetings 
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TABLE 1 (cont’d) 
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FOOTNOTES FOR TABLE 1 

a. Demonstration in 1965 

h. One stop by contract with Finger Lakes 

c. In one county only 

d. Only for Central Book Aid acquisitions 

e. Union catalog incorporated with Monroe's author-title file at Rochester 
Public Library 

/. By contract with Rochester Public Library through Monroe County 

g. By contract with Suffolk 

h. Part-time 

i. Limited program. Not all libraries are participating. 

m. Not applicable. Consolidated systems with internal budget allocations for 
all branch expenditures. 

(1) Systems in this chart are operating units. Since some systems _ (Pioneer 
and Chemung-Southern Tier) have more than one operating unit or sub- 
system there are over ^ in this chart. 
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CHAPTER IV 



RESOURCES AND THE ORGANIZATION 
OF RESOURCES 



A fundamental feature of the library system concept is the im- 
provement of libraiy services by the sharing of resources which 
cannot be duplicated in every community at a cost that is reasonable 
or even possible. The complete inventory of resources which con- 
tribute to a library system’s strength would, therefore, include all 
available resources, whether from cooperating local communities, 
system headquarters, the State, or beyond. Equitable sharing pre- 
supposes that each local community shall provide for its own use 
such basic minimum resources as it will regularly use and is able 
to support. 

Although library materials^ usually come to mind first as a shared 
resource, especially those of reference and research which are less 
frequently used, the system makes possible the sharing of other 
library resources as well — notably, specialized staff, equipment, and 
even buildings. 



Materials 



During the period 195/^-64, total expenditures for all library 
materials increased from less than $5 million a year to nearly $10 
million.^ An increase in all holdings from over 25 million to over 
44 million (from 1.5 to 2.5 items per capita) over the same period 
is, perhaps, even more meaningful. While it is not possible to iden- 
tify clearly how much of this increase is attributable to State aid 
and the stimulus of system activities, a comparison of trends at the 
national level with those in New York as a whole and various levels 
in the State suggests that a cause-and-effect relationship does exist. 
(See Table 2.) 

■ ' '\ 

^For the purposes of this cliapter, “library materials” include printed and 
audiovisual materials. 

2 The total expenditure figures in this section do not include State Library 
and 'Central Book Aid expenditures or allocations from Federal funds. 
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TABLE 2 

NEW YORK STATE POPULATION GROWTH 

Percent 

19S7<» 1964<i) growth 



New York State 16,305,531 17,579,986 8% 

New York City 7,818,000 7,878,102 1% 

Upstate 8,487,531 9,701,884 14% 



(opopulation estimates supplied by New York State Department of Health 
and the Bureau of Statistical Services, State Education Department. 

ALL PER CAPITAS IN THIS TABLE ARE 
BASED ON THESE FIGURES 



LOCAL TAX SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES^o) 





1957 


1964 


Percent 

increase 


New York State total 

Per capitaC*) 


... $23,718,188 

$1.45 


$53,591,992 

$3.05 


126 


New York City total 

Per capita 


12,353,360 

1.58 


20,809,810 

2.64 


68 


U^tate total 

Per capita 


11,364,828 


32,782,182 

3.38 


188 



LOCAL AND SYSTEM LEVEL EXPENDITURES, MATERIALS 
RESOURCES, AND CIRCULATION 





1957 


1964 


Percent 

increase 


All expenditures^’''* 

New York State total 


$32,417,556 


$78,212,576 


141 


Per capitaW 


$1.99 


$4.45 




New York City total 


19,832,037 


36,181,240 


82 


Per capita 


2.54 


4.59 




U^tate total 


12,585,519 


42,031,336 


234 


Per capita 


1.48 


4.33 




University of 111. Index 


80 


134 


68 


Expenditures (less capital 
expenditures)^* 

New York State total 


$29,623,023 


$59,225,447 


100 


Per capita^ 


1.82 


3.37 




New York City total 


17,945,511 


31,902,737 


78 


Per Capita 


2.30 


4.05 




Upstate total 


11,677,512 


27,322,710 


134 


Per capita 


1.38 


2.82 
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TABLE 2 (cont'd) 



1957 


1964 


Percent 

increase 


4,869,241 

.30 


9,994,507 

.57 


105 


2,774,117 

.35 


4,635,926 

.59 


67 


2,095,124 

.25 


5,358,581 

.55 


156 


24,611,491 

1.51 


44,250,835 

2.52 


80 


12,255,093 

1.57 


25,588,072 

3.25 


109 


12,356,398 

1.46 


18,662,763 

1.92 


51 


20,850,206 

1.28 


26,799,432 

1.52 


29 


9,261,322 

1.18 


10,914,296 

1.39 


18 


11,588,884 

1.37 


15,885,136 

1.64 


37 


59,731,462 

3.66 


82,255,789 

4.68 


38 


. 27,394,551 

3.50 


32,055,201 

4.06 


17 


32,336,911 

3.81 


50,200,588 

5.17 


55 


85 


116 


36 



Expenditures for hooks, periodicals, 
and binding^°^ 

New York State total 

Per capita^ 



New York City total. 
Per capita 



Upstate total 



mtate toiai 
Per capita . 



AH holdings of library 
materials^°^ <«> 

New York State total . 
Per capita 



New York City total. 
Per capita 



U^tate total. 
Per capita . 



Book Resources^^ 

New York State total. 
Per capita^ 



New York City total. 
Per capita 



U^tate total 
Per capita . 



Circulation^'''^ 

New York State total . 
Per capita^*) 



New York City total. 
Per capita 



U^tate total. 
Per capita . 



NOTES 

(o) Data from Public utid Associution Libfutics Stutislics 1957 and 1964t» Library 

Extension Division, New York State Library. . 

W Data, compiled from Annual Reports and mterview information, etonat^ 
counting same dollar more than once where system cash grants and contracts 
with members are in effect. , , 

S ne„». 

on revised censuses 19S7-d4. ^ 

comparable tor local libraries or other states where per capitas are teed m 1950 
and 1960 censuses without adjustment for population 

years. Per capitas for the various items based on 1950 and 1960 census for 
New York State as a whole are continued on next page. 
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TABLE 3 

EXPENDITURES FOR LIBRARY MATERIALS 

1957-64 

(Includes System members and unafiiliated libraries) 



Area 


Expenditures for library materials''’^ 


1957 


1964 


Gam 


A 


$465,622 


$1,270,866 


173 


B 


67,900 


141,575 


108 


JLM 

c 


33,237 


95,914 


189 


D 


81,643 


217,685 


167 


E 


206,896 


468,003 


126 


P 


49,183 


204,302 


315 


Jm 

G 


21,932 


66,553 


203 


H 


101,509 


506,563 


399 


I 


58,785 


113,809 


94 


T 


229,788 


497,553 


117 


K 


359,871 


752,571 


109 


L 


42,729 


195,687 


358 


M 


61,383 


140,401 


129 


N 


28,419 


42,184 


48 


0 


30,854 


108,882 


253 


p 


77,586 


168,530 


117 


o 


48,151 


111,963 


133 


R 


51,118 


140,787 


175 


s 


78,518 


114,753 


46 


V 


784,746 


1,443,789 


84 


w 


1,080,880 


1,282,621 


19 


W (Ref.) 


412,552 


883,982 


114 


X 


495,939 


1,025,534 


107 


Total "[Instate 


2,095,124 


5,358,581 


156 


Total New Yorlc Citv 


2,774,117 


4,635,926 


67 


Total New York State 


$4,869,241 


$9,994,507 


105 



<»> Data from Public and Association Library Statistics 1957 and 1 96i. Library 
Extension Division, New York State Library. 



WTable 2 Footnotes cont’d 
New York State Total Per Capita 



Local Tax Support for Public Libraries 

All Expenditures ,•.*•••; 

Expenditures (less capital expenditures). . ..•••• 
Expenditures for books, penodicals, and binding 

All holdings of library materials 

Book Resources 

Circulation 



1957 


1964 


$1.60 


$3.19 


$2.19 


$4.65 


$2.00 


$3.52 


$ .33 


$ .59 


1.66 


2.63 


1.41 


1.59 


4.03 


4.89 
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TABLE 4— LIBRARY MATERIALS RESOURCES AND EXPENDITURES— 1964 
(Includes System members and unaflSliated libraries; 
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The University of the State of New York 

It is noteworthy that from 1957 to 1964 the University of Illinois 
Index of all expenditures showed a 68 percent increase, and the 
increase in New York as a whole over the same period was 141 
percent. Even in New York City, where three relatively strong 
systems existed prior to 1957, comparable expenditures increased 
substantially more than the national rate (82 percent against the 
previously mentioned 68 percent). Upstate, where few systems were 
operating in 1957, the impact of State aid and new system develop- 
ment was greater; comparable expenditures increased 234 percent. 

A similar cause-and-effect relationship appears to exist in expendi- 
tures solely for library materials. Statistics in Bowker Annuals 
(1963 and 1965) indicate that public library materials budgets in 
the United States rose from $32,771,000 in 1956 to $65,657,000 in 
1963, a 100 percent increase. From 1957 to 1964, New York’s local 
library and system expenditures for library materials rose 105 per- 
cent. In New York City the increase was only 67 percent; but fairly 
strong collections existed there in 1957, and expenditures have at 
least kept pace with the rising cost of materials. Upstate, where 
collections were, on the whole, weak in 1957, library materials ex- 
penditures rose 156 percent in the 1957-64 period. In 1964 ex- 
penditures for library materials were about 16 percent of noncapital 
expenditures in the State as a whole, and 19 percent Upstate. (See 
Table 3 for percent increases by system, and Table 4 for total and 
per capita holdings and library materials expenditures in 1964.) 

It will be noted in Table 2, that the rates of increase in total hold- 
ings and per capita total holdings of library materials were consider- 
ably higher than those for book holdings. (Table 5 details by system 
area a 1957 and 1964 comparison of the per capitas, totals, and per- 
cent increases for book holdings only.) Two system-associated in- 
fluences have been major factors in this pattern. First, while most 
newly established systems have, understandably, achieved much 
higher increases in the rate of book acquisitions in their areas than 
have the long established systems, they have usually stimulated a 
very high rate of withdrawal of unattractive and out-of-date books. 
(Table 6 compares the volume and percent increases in acquisitions 
and discards in each system area in 1957 and 1964.) Second, most, if 
not all, systems have stepped up attention to the retention and acqui- 
sition of periodical and newspaper backfiles in print or on microfilm. 
Too, considerable attention has been devoted to developing phono- 
graph or tape recording collections and motion picture and other 
visual resources in the longer established systems and in several 
newer ones where substantial local interest in such material is evident. 



Emerging Library Systems 



In 12 system areas the book acquisition rate has more than doubled 
since 1957, and in 3 of these it has more than tripled. With a few 
exceptions, the per capita book acquisition rate recommended in the 
still-to-be-published new ALA® standards was being exceeded in the 
system areas in 1964 (Table 7). Withdrawals had been heavy for 
several years, however, and in 1964 totaled over 1,778,000 items, 
most of which were books. The withdrawal rate recommended in 
the new standards was being met or exceeded in 14 of New York’s 
systems (Table 8) despite the fact that these figures relate primarily 
to book holdings and include central library and system head- 
quarters collections for which the standards imply a lower rate of 
discard. 

While such current activity is gratifying, it must also be noted 
(Table 5) that per capita book resources in the State as a whole 
were far below the 2 to 4 volumes now recommended. The new 
standard was not met in any system in 1964. Seven systems were at 
least 2 volumes per capita below standard ; nine were 1 to 2 volumes 
below. Of the six systems that were less than 1 volume per capita 
below standard, only two were in areas that did not have at least 
partial coverage by some form of system in 1957. 



3 American Library Association. 
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TABLE 5 — BOOK RESOURCES 
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TABLE 7 

BOOK ACQUISITIONS PER CAPITA 1964 
COMPARED WITH NEW ALA STANDARDS 



System Area 


Population® 


Book 
additions 
1964 by 
purchase 
and gift 


Per 

capita® 


New ALA 
standard*" 


System 
relation 
to standard 
-1- or — 
per capita 


A 


1,348,150 


321,254 


.24 


.1 


+ .14 


B 


341,232 


60,324 


.18 


.125 


+ .055 


C 


318,115 


34,378 


.11 


.125 


-.015 


D 


467,729 


64,459 


.14 


.125 


+ .015 


E 


858,539 


128,331 


.15 


.1 


+ .05 


F 


454,999“ 


44,465<* 


.lO-* 


.125 


-.025«' 


G 


194,447 


27,958 


.14 


.125 


+ .015 


H 


840,906 


143,317 


.17 


.1 


+ .07 


I 


436,453 


46,005 


.11 


.125 


-.015 


J 


884,105 


139,237 


.16 


.1 


+ .06 


k 


1,132,742 


164,254 


.14 


.1 


+ .04 


L 


228,392 


37,605 


.16 


.125 


+ .035 


M 


278,957 


61,987 


.22 


.125 


+ .095 


N 


159,489 


19,068 


.12 


.125 


-.005 


0 


266,276 


36,409 


.14 


.125 


+ .015 


P 


366,549 


49,390 


.13 


.125 


+ .005 


Q 


430,228“ 


35,289<* 


.08<* 


.125 


-.045'' 


R 


408,094 


49,760 


.12 


.125 


-.005 


s 


286,482 


31,851 


.11 


.125 


-.015 


V 


2,634,375 

3,334,315 


412,887 


.16 


.1 


+ .06 


W 


412,562 


.12 


.1 


+ .02 


W (Ref.) 
X 


1,909,412 


• 

213,317 


'.ii 


,'i" 


+ .01 


Total XJbstate 

Total N.Y.C 


9,701,884 


1,495,341 


.15 


.1 


+ .05 


7,878,102 


1,038,766 


.13 


.1 


+ .03 


Total State 


17,579,986 


2,534,107 


.14 


.1 


+ .04 



® Based on 1964 county census estimate, except as noted. 

6 New ALA standard . 

One-sixth volume per capita (.166) m areas serving 150,000 population 
One-eighth volume per capita (.125) in areas serving 150,000 to 500,000 

&rw-tenth volume per capita (.1) in areas serving 500,000 to 1,000,000 (and 
over) population. 

* Includes system’s share of one county served by two systems. 

Member libraries only. Statistics for system headquarters for 1964 not 
available. 

• No report for this item. 
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TABLE 8 



WITHDRAWAL OF BOOKS 1964 
COMPARED WITH NEW ALA STANDARDS 



System Area 


Total book 
holdings 1964“ 


Total discards 
19646 


Discards were 
— % of total 
book holdings^ 


System 
relationship 
to ALA 
standard** 
(-1- or— 
percent) 


A 


2,427,501 


101,792 


4 




-1 


B 


520,081 


33,935 


7 


+2 


C 


700,530 


22,001 


3 




-2 


D 


524,963 


31,867 


6 


+1 


B 


1,457,972 


55,881 


4 




-1 


F 


583,202 


26,462 


5 


, 


• • • 


G 


343,364 


9,484 


3 




-2 


H 


1,047,023 


61,722 


6 


+1 


I 


491,455 


19,273 


4 




-1 


J 


1,569,023 


78,190 


5 


, 


• • ■ 


K 


2,061,904 


105,837 


5 




• • ■ 


L 


437,382 


36,660 


8 


-1-3 


M 


608,543 


23,335 


4 




-1 


N 


294,170 


9,046 


3 




-2 


0 


437,855 


14,217 


3 




-2 


P 


649,767 


36,191 


6 




hi 


Q 


634,853 


47,436 


7 




h2 


R 


559,116 


31,029 


6 




hi 


S 


536,432 


24,594 


5 




1 • • 


V 


2,508,319 


445,059 


18 


-1-13 


W 


3,128,639 


396,237 


13 


+8 


W(Ref.).. 


3,292,319 


d 




• 


• • • 


X 


1,985,019 


168,071 


8 


-|-3 


Total Upstate 


15,885,136 


768,952 


5 




• • • 


Total N.Y.C 


10,914,296 


1,009,367 


9 


+4 


Total State 


26,799,432 


1,778,319 


7 


+2 



“ Data from library and system annual reports. Includes system headquarters 
and central libraries, except as noted. Books only; does not include penodicals, 
newspapers, microfilm, records, etc. 

* Data from library and system annual reports. Includes system headquarters 
and central libraries, except as noted. Some nonbook material would be included 
but, in most if not all cases, not to an extent that would distort the ratio. Per- 
centages may, however, be a little higher than actual book withdrawals, 

^ALA Standard: 

"Materials— VI” 

87. "Annual withdrawals from community library collections should average 
at least 5 percent of the total collection. . . ” 

88. "Headquarters libraries, reservoirs of quality materials from which com- 
munity libraries draw, should carefully consider withdrawals and not nec- 
essarily make them to conform to numerical ratios.” 

Note that this chart includes both community libraries and system head- 
quarters and central libraries. 

No report for this item. 
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The University of the State of New York 

Another important measure of system effectiveness is the volume 
of exposure of “fresh” material at points convenient to the indi- 
vidual residents of the State. The subject of accessibility is treated 
more fully in Chapter VI, but a consideration of the number of 
fresh books “exposed” — that is, the number of books new to a 
particular library which were actually placed in that library and 
made available to the readers for at least three months out of the 
year — is of interest here. 

The Table, “Selected Services Offered by Public Library Systems 
in New York State, 1965” (Chapter HI), shows that 19 systems 
provide some kind of book pool, and all offer bulk loans or rotation 
collections. Generally, what is meant by a “book pool” is a fairly 
substantial collection at system headquarters (distinct from central 
library resources) upon which members may draw for bulk loans of 
sizeable collections for long-term use, for a specific book, or for a 
few books on a specific subject. A rotating collection usually indi 
cates a small collection (20-40 volumes, but sometimes smaller or 
larger) of a general nature or of materials on a particular subject of 
general interest. Such collections are selected and prepared at system 
headquarters and rotated among the member libraries for a period 
of several weeks to several months. They are usually accompanied 
by appropriate posters, display materials, and newspaper publicity 
for release by the members. TOen the rotation has been completed, 
the collection is given to the member libraries or added to the pool. 

Such bulk and rotation loans have had a decided impact upon the 
volume of fresh material exposed in local libraries. In 1957, ody 
23 percent of the Upstate public libraries exposed as many as 1,000 
fresh volumes through their own local purchase. In 1964, only about 
34 percent of the same libraries did so, but, with bulk loans and rota- 
tion collections introduced by the systems, the number was increased 
to 60 percent. Ten of the systems did not achieve the Upstate aver- 
age of 60 percent of members exposing 1,000 or more fresh volumes, 
but in each system where pool collections or bulk or rotation loans 
are emphasized, the percentage increase was notable whether or not 
local book budgets had increased more than enough to compensate 
for rising costs. It is also noteworthy that, while exposure by local 
purchase alone in all Upstate system members increased 10 to 11 
percent from 1957 to 1964, it increased only 6 percent in unaffih- 
ated libraries. (See Table 9.) 

Wlien the cooperative systems were relatively new, rotation collec- 
tions were a fairly common and relatively simple way for system 
headquarters to provide members with some tangible evidence of 
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Emerging Library Systems 

system benefits - even in the early stages of program development 
and tooling up. Where book pools have been developed since, bulk 
loans selected from the pool by local staff, are figuring much more 
prominently and, in the course of local level interviews, appeared to 
be much preferred by staff who have had some experience with both 
approaches. In such cases, this preference was clearly the conse- 
quence of the system’s having had time to develop a headquarters 
pool collection. Often, it was also the consequence of new skills and 
attitudes on the part of many local library staff members who^ pre er 
that exposure of additional books be on the basis of their own 
knowledge of local library needs and programs, rather than a second- 
hand reflection of headquarters’ judgment of what is needed or 

should be promoted. _ 

In respect to rotation collections and especially book pools, there 
is always the question of whether the systern headquarters should 
purchase and make available the more expensive and “solid type of 
materials or should concentrate on supplying those temporarily in 
heavy popular demand, such as current best sellers. While most direc- 
tors of cooperative systems appeared in interviews to feel that there 
is some logic in doing both, very few systems have articulated policy 
statements in this matter and none have funds to provide from head- 
quarters both the “solid’’ and the popular in sufficient duplicate 
copies. Members in several systems were severely critical of head- 
quarters’ lack of conscious direction and stated policy on headquar- 
ters’ collection development. Often lacking more than casual informal 
information, they regarded present system practices and attitudes as 
inconsistent and arbitrary, e.g., “Local communities should buy and 
keep permanently only those materials of some value which have a 
reasonably long-term use potential in the community library , and at 
the same time, “Members should not look to the system pool or 
interlibrary loan to meet requests for current best sellers.’’ 

If the advantages of the concept of sharing resources are to be 
realized fully, it is imperative that system members understand 
clearly what is likely to be available from the various system re- 
sources, and all purchasing, storing, and intra-system borrowing of 
materials must have a basis of commonly-understood and integrated 
policies With only a few exceptions, the evaluation found New 
York’s systems seriously failing to define clear-cut policies in respect 
to development of their headquarters book pools and rotation collec- 
tions Lack of long experience in developing and working with such 
resources is not a valid excuse for failure to develop policies, which 
may be reviewed and revised as experience and changing environ- 
ment and conditions necessitate. 
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Pcesent members — system members as of end of 1964. 



Emerging Library Systems 

The regional Library Service Center in Watertown of 1948-58, 
since converted into the North Country Library System, which was 
in many respects the forerunner of New York’s present Upstate 
systems, merits some attention here in connection with the book-pool 
approach. In that experiment, the system purchased books in volume 
before publication and placed them in community libraries on a long- 
term basis, one copy of every title purchased being placed in the 
equivalent of the central library. As local use of the books declined, 
the volumes v/ere returned to the central pool at headquarters. This 
plan had the virtue of getting current books on the shelves of the 
member libraries quickly and getting them off those shelves quickly 
when they had become “dead merchandise.” Despite this virtue the 
Watertov/n experiment has been criticized, mainly because of the 
numbers of duplicates of no-longer-used titles which accumulated at 
system headquarters. The question has never been answered how- 
ever, whether the situation that exists in any group of small libraries 
would not be fully as shocking, or worse, if one saw in one place at 
one time all the “dead merchandise” (inactive copies of yesterdajrs 
best sellers) held by all the individual libraries. The accumulation of 
the numbers of duplicates of no-longer-used titles at Watertown was 
also the result of a failure to cany out the headquarters’ withdrawal 
program envisioned by the designers of the project. 



Noncentral Libraries^ 



In theory, noncentral libraries should provide reference resources 
to meet the immediate and frequent needs of the adults and young 
people in their service areas for information on a wide range of 
topics, including materials to answer specific subject queries and re- 
quests for appropriate bibliographic assistance. Such resources must 
exist at the community library level if system headquarters and cen- 
tral libraries are to be sufficiently free to devote necessary attention 
to their backstopping roles of offering resources in substantial y 
greater depth, providing more intensive reference and 
service, and seeking materials from other sources as needed. Sound 
basic collections for children and young adults should also be avail- 
able at the community or neighborhood library level, as well as 
adult, general circulating collections that are attractive to local clien- 
tele. Ninety-six noncentral library collections were surveyed against 
this theory by use of three lists. 



4 System members other than central and cocentral libraries. For definition 
i£ Sitral and cocentral libraries see footnote 5, p. 46. 
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(1) The reference list included 152 titles. A library could earn 
110 points. Alternative titles were allowed credit for 37 of the 110. 
The list represented a broad but relatively modest collection of gener- 
ally useful and popular reference works, including a few obvious 
government documents, which should enable most noncentral libraries 
to handle by themselves the type of requests for information they 
might be expected to receive fairly frequently. 

(2) The children’s checklist consisted of 135 titles suitable for 
preschool through the seventh grade level, or ages 2 through 12, and 
for adults working with children in introducing juvenile material. 
It included a selection of standard titles which one would expect to 
find in even the smallest library and material in subject areas which, 
being of perennial interest, should also be represented in the local 
collection. All titles on the list are included in Children's Catalog 
1961 and the 1962 and 1963 supplements to it (70 double-starred 
and 42 starred). Over half were published after 1949 and over one- 
third after 1959. 

(3) The young adult list consisted of 50 titles, selected from the 
proof sheets for the Young Adult Booklist for Small Public Libraries 
(selected by a committee of the Children’s and Young Adult’s Serv- 
ices Section of the New York Library Association in cooperation 
with the Division of Library Extension, 1964) which was published 
and available for libraiy selection purposes midway through the 
evaluation visits. No attempt was made to compile a survey checklist 
for evaluation of community-library, general-circulating, adult collec- 
tions. 

Table 10 presents the results of checking the 96 collections against 
these lists. The libraries surveyed are arranged by groups, according 
to the population they are chartered to serve. Their legal structure 
and per capita expenditures are also shown. The quartile positions 
indicated for resource scores are quartiles within population groups, 
rather than within the entire population range of the 96 libraries. 

As might be expected, the libraries serving large populations 
and/or having relatively high per capita expenditures have the high 
point scores in the overall picture. Within the population groups, 
however, this is not always true. Within these groups, regardless of 
size and high or low per capita support, libraries in some systems 
consistently fall in the low quartiles, while libraries of similar size 
and per capita support in others fairly consistently register in the 
upper quartiles. Strong system consultant service, long-range incen- 
tive grant programs, and local staff and trustee responsiveness to 
system programs appeared to be important factors in the develop- 
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TABLE 10 (conc’d) 
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4 


40 


3 
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4 
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4 
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2 
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1 


88 


1 
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2 
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42 
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2 
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2 
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* Cocentral library receiving CBA. 



merit 6f the local collections that fall in the higher quartiles, despite 
relatively low per capita local support. 

Adult and juvenile performance questions of a reference and 
readers’ guidance type were also administered in most of the libraries 
visited. The questions ranged from very simple ones to some ot a 
more difficult nature which required some ability to pursue a scien- 
tific or technical subject in indexes to books and periodicals. Tabula- 
tion of the results clearly indicates that, on questions su^ as those 
used in the evaluation, (1) libraries serving small populations and 
having relatively limited resources can provide considerably patron 
satisfaction, and (2) strength in resources does not inevitably result 
in great patron satisfaction. The outcome on the adult questions 
(Table 11) demonstrates this. All libraries visited in one system are 
chartered to serve over 20,000 and had professional staff and high 
resource scores. Their performance scores were 22 to 25 while two 
libraries serving less than 2,500 people, with resources half as strong, 
had performance scores of 25. One oi the highest scoring libraries 
serves fewer than 10,000 people and holds less than half the resources 

of a library that scored 22. . • i 

Where comparatively poor performance occurred despite relatively 
strong resources, certain conditions were recurringly noted. 

1. Staff members were not sufficiently aware of the content of the 
collection. 
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Adiilt Reference List 
Score out of possible 110 

41 

43 

44 
46 
46 

46 

47 
47 
47 

47 

48 
SO 
SO 
S3 

53 

54 

55 

56 
S8 
62 
62 
63 
6S 
6S 

67 

68 
69 

69 

70 

71 

73 

74 

74 

75 
78 
80 

85 

86 
88 
89 

93 

94 
99 

100 



•Population Key 
A ( - 2,499) 

B ( 2.S00- 4,999) 
C ( S,000- 9,999) 
D (10,000-24,999) 
E (2S,000-67,492) 



1-23 Smallest to largest 
1-lS Smallest to largest 
1-19 Smallest to largest 
1-27 Smallest to largest 
1-12 Smallest to largest 
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2. Many had great difficulty pursuing technical questions and 
using even obvious government documents. 

3. They were content with incorrect or incomplete answers simply 
because they found something in print. 

4. Many were not alert to logical sources of help in their own 
communities. 

5. Many were not particularly expert in interviewing patrons to 
clarify their questions and needs. 

While these limitations were found in all population categorie^ 
■hey seemed most inappropriate in libraries where professional staff 
work regularly with the public. The small libraries with low resource 
scores and relatively high performance scores were, without excep- 
tion, enthusiastic participants in system inservice training oppor- 
tunities and/or recipients of substantial amounts of fidd consultant 
attention. Several had also attended State-sponsored community 

librarian training courses. ^ ^ 

The general high scoring on the children’s questions is notable 
(Table 12). Nearly 32 percent of the libraries visited answered all 
the questions satisfactorily, using their ow resources. Six that 
serve less than 2,500 people scored 27 or 28 out of the possible 28 
ooints. A great deal more enthusiasm, ingenuity, and imagination 
Ls demonstrated by local staff in handling the questions relating 
to material for children than in handling those relating to adult 
resources. Again, where performance scores were higher than might 
be expected in view of resource scores, local staff regularly exposed 
themselves to system or State-sponsored inservice training oppor- 
tunities and/or had received a concentration of system help m local 
collection renovation and had participated in the process. 
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TABLE 12 



CHILDREN’S SERVICE PERFORMANCE— SHOWING ^FERENCE 
AND GUIDANCE SCORES, RELATED RESOimCE SCO^S, POPU- 
LATION SERVED, AND SYSTEM AFFILIATION 



i 
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10 
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10 
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10 
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10 
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10 
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TABLE 12 (cont’d) 

CHILDREN’S SERVICE PERFORMANCE — SHOWING REFERENCE 
AND GUIDANCE SCORES, RELATED RESOURCE SCORES, POPU- 
LATION SERVED, AND SYSTEM AFFILIATION 
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Central Libraries^ 



The findings of the 1957 Commissioner of Education’s Committee 
on Public Library Service showed clearly that the depth and range 
of a library system’s resources are dependent primarily upon the 
resources of the strongest library in the system. The Committee, 
therefore, recommended legislation which provided that the central 
library in all systems be strengthened to a minimum of 100,000 
volumes of adult nonfiction, with the State contributing four-fifths 
of the difference between that level and the size of the central 
libraries when the legislation was passed or when new systems were 
subsequently established. This program was known as Central Book 
Aid or CBA. The largest member library in each system was desig- 
nated as the central library and as such is expected to serve as a 
reference and interlibrary loan back-up resource for the system. 

In many systems, the central libraries are proving to be an im- 
portant first line of defense in backstopping the other community 
libraries. Several supply well over half of the total interlibrary loan 
materials to fill requests in their regions. The majority feel, however, 
they do not receive adequate compensation for this function (Table 
13). 

Most central libraries are still inadequate in resources and receive 
inadequate local tax support. Extra costs in staff time and duplicate 
copies of books are involved in fulfilling the central library function 
and it is apparent that most of the central libraries need extra sup- 
port to offset the drain on their regular resources. In this connection, 
it should be noted that in 1964, outside of New York City and Erie 
County, only 25 percent of the population served by the systems was 
supporting the central libraries which were conceived of as the 
“core” of system services (Table 14) . Some of the large city libraries 
seem to be able to carry the extra load involved without obvious 
strain, but smaller central libraries find it difficult to do so. New aid 
for central libraries, passed by the 1966 Legislature, should alleviate 
the problem at least partially, but it is doubtful that five cents per 
capita will prove sufficient to do more than hold the present line. 



8 “Central library” has a legal meaning in New York State; it does not mean 
geographically central. Rather it is the one library in the system with the 
greatest number of adult nonfiction volumes, including periodicals and books 
in foreign languages. Its collection is assembled so as to provide maximum 
use by residents of the area served by the system. Its staff provides informa- 
tion service and bibliographical assistance to these residents. 

“Cocentral libraries’^ exist in some systems where there have been difficulties 
in housing the central library collection in one place. Such systems must also 
provide a unified means of location of the total adult nonfiction hoWmgs of 
the several libraries in which the central library collection is housed. 
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TABLE 13- CENTRAL UBRARY CONTRIBOTIO^ 



System 



D 

E 

F 

G 

I 

[ 

M-1 

N 

0 

P 

R 



Requests filled from 
^me Source 



2,000 
28.751 
14,730 
8,963 
3,541 
20,8801 
2,719 1 
1,210 
4,460 
6,6601 
4,635 
10,600 



Requests filled by 
Central Libraries 



1,552 

25,560 

3,067 

2,907 

1,275 

12,280 

1,630 

788 

652 

4,000-f » 
1,698 
3,006 



% of those filled by 
Central Libraries 



78 

89 

21 

32 

36 

59 

60 
65 
15 

60 -f 

37 
28 



tals 109,149 58,415 54 

Based upon member libraries’ Annual Reports of number of items borrowed 
ILL, rather than requests filled. 

! Based on 1963 figures, 



NntP- Svstems D and E have ILL reimbursement factors in their contracts 
with the central libraries which seem to be mutually acceptable. System 
M-1 is a single-county system central library with fLL to branches in the 
dty fnd Sy an accepted function. . Lack adequate co^ 
for^ [LL service did not seem a problem m these three. In the other m^, 
rSl ^icem was expressed despite blanket grants in some and a reim- 
bursement factor m one. The nine supplied 40 percent of the inter- 
library loans filled in their systems. 

t-a-rtt? 1^1 PERCENT OF SYSTEM POPULATION^ CONTRIBUTING 

TABLE financial SUBPORT 



System 



Buffalo and Erie County. . 

Mohawk Valley 

Onondaga 

Chemung-Southern Tier. . 

Pioneer 

Nioga 

Mid-York 

Upper Hudson 

Chautauqua-Cattaraugus . 

Four County 

North Country 

N&ssau 

Clinton-Essex-Franklin. . 

Finger Lakes 

Mia-Hudson 

Suffolk ........ 

Southern Adirondack. . . . 

Westchester. . ._ 

Ramapo Catskill 



Upstate 



Total 2,959,855 



Contributing 

Population 



1,064,688 

152,896 

216,038 

115,791 

318,611 

132,894 

152,056 

129,726 

63,557 

75,941 

49,428 

206,627 

20,172 

28,799 

38,330 

67,311 

18,580 

76,010 

32,400 



System Area 
Population® 



1.064.688 

284.056 
423,028 
274,033 
784,006 
330,442 
394,951 
415,511 
225,564 
347,623 

237.057 

1.193.688 
152,764 
228,202 
378,587 
667,000 
185,841 
786,297 
406,801 



8.780.139 



Percent of 
Population 
Contributing 



100 

54 

51 

42 

41 

40 

38 

31 

28 

22 

21 

17 

13 

13 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 



34 



® Using the “chartered to serve” populations, LDD Statistics, 1964. Based on 

sfyJtem'AiS^ Population as defined by LDD Directory of July 19^. Based 
n U. S. 'Census with inclusion of some subsequent special censuses in 

acalities or counties throughout the State. 
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Emerging Library Systems 



Despite the infusion of Central Book Aid (about 200,000 volumes 
,t a CMt of over $1,400,091 by the end of 19M), no individual 

central library which lacked 100,000 addt 
1 0=^7 had achieved this standard by 1964 (Table 15). Che k 
eist a v“of lists which included over 1,000 book and 
periodical titles, the scope and depth of most of w^'e collections wer 

not as impressive as might be hoped. ^ 

Almost without exception, the staff of tne central libraries whic 
receive Central Book Aid felt the aid enriched their collections and 
commented upon very favorable public reaction to jmpro^^^^^ 
sources. The following summary, however (see also >• 

suggests that the great majority of the designated ° ' 

cental libraries have not achieved the level of b™ad regional re 
sources. One cocentral library, for example, ranked fourth from 
the bottom among all those surveyed against the central library hsts, 
yet ranked ninth highest among the 96 libraries surveyed agams 
librarv lists. 



Summary of Central Library Checklist (Table 16) 

Lists A-B (150 points for reference books, indexes, abstracting 
services) 

Scoring range: 39-142 

OntSf ?r more available in 10 of 29 central or cocentral 

libraries in 9 systems 
One-half or more available in 10 systems 
(aggregate collections included) 

List C-K (495 points for general nonfiction collection) 

Scoring range: 123-396 
Median: 225 



footnotes to table 15 
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One-half or more available in 8 of 29 central or cocentral 

libraries in 6 systems 
One-half or more available in 9 systems 
(aggregate collections included) 

Lists M and M (N.Y.) (360 points for 10-year backfiles in 

periodicals) 

Scoring range: 5-299 
Median : 67 

One-half or more available in 2 of 29 central or eocentral 

libraries in 2 systems 
One-half or more available in 2 systems 
(aggregate collections included) 

While high scoring on some of the lists would require that tie 
library have quite extensive holdings, this is not inconsistent with 
the concept that a central collection is “the core of a system” and 
that “to provide service that will meet, and not merely seem to meet, 
the local needs of any community, a widely diversified collection of 
books and other material is essential.”® With this concept in mind, 
the findings in the collection surveys do not seem particularly encour- 
aging. Only two libraries, with total scores over 750, were strong 
enough to be able to render consistently good reference and research 
assistance of more than an undergraduate level. Three others, with 
scores over 400, may be strong enough in indexes, abstracts, refer- 
ence tools, and periodicals to do so at the undergraduate level, but 
one of these has one of the weakest general book collections encoun- 
tered. Comparative strength in periodical holdings, which raised 
some libraries’ rank in total points substantially, frequently was not 
accompanied by strength in the indexes which would lead the 
patron to the content of the magazines. 

Central Book Aid goes only to the systems which had no library 
with 100,000 adult nonfiction volumes in 1958 or at the time of new 
system establishment. The State aid amendments passed in 1966 pro- 
vided for continuance of aid to maintain the quality of the central 
library collection in these systems after the 100,000 volume level has 
been reached. For the central libraries, however, that had 100,000 
adult nonfiction volumes in 1958 or when their systems were or- 
ganized later, there is no Central Book Aid to offset the drain on 



6 New York (State) University. Committee on Public Libra^ Service. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education’s Committee on Public Library 
Service. Albany 19S7, p. 18. 
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local resources as a result of interlibrary loan and direct free 
access^ The logic and equity of this is debatable. 

The question has been raised as to whether or not the 100,000 
adult nonfiction volume level is sufficient to meet the central libraiy 
function. The majority of interviews suggested that it is not. It is 
interesting to note, however, that one central library receiving Cen- 
tral Book Aid ranked 6th on lists A-B, 9th on C-K, and 3d on M 
and M (N. Y.)— substantially higher than another with over 100,000 
adult nonfiction volumes. The former library could probably do a 
consistently creditable job of assisting undergraduate patrons and 
“intelligent laymen,” while the latter probably could not, despite 
its numerical strength. 

Some system and central library directors also felt that their 
greatest need was for more duplication of nonfiction titles in fre- 
quent demand as a result of high school and college work, rather 
than a much wider range of titles. As the need for duplication has 
increased with the central library function and free access, the ques- 
tion arises whether Central Book Aid acquisitions should be limited 
to single copies and the central libraries be obliged to support, with 
local funds, mounting demand for the additional ones needed. 

While Central Book Aid has substantially improved the book stock 
of the weaker central libraries, selection of books requires staff time 
and their housing requires space. Most of the libraries that most 
need strengthening are sorely lacking in both. Lack of space and 
staff has been a major factor in the surprisingly slow pace at which 
the systems have taken advantage of the Book Aid program. (See 
Table 17.) Selection of material and the need for guidance in this 
area were frequently mentioned problems. Some additional guidance 
in special lists has been provided by the Library Development Divi- 
sion ; but its impact was not notable at the time of survey visits, and 
some staff criticized this help for lack of depth. 

Cocentral library arrangements, in effect in eight of the systems 
which receive Central Book Aid, have weakened the benefits of this 
program in terms of public access to a single strong core collection 
with an adequate professional staff to service it. There are some 
cocentrals with quite strong “community library” collections as a 
result of local effort ; but, with the dispersion of Central Book Aid 
acquisitions over two or moredibraries, the intent of the program is 
not being realized in some areas where such aid is greatly needed. 

T Systems not receiving Central Book Aid are New York, Brooklyn, Queens, 
Westchester, Buffalo and Erie, Pioneer, and Onondaga. 
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It may be argued that some systems would not have organized unless 
concessions contrary to the core-resource concept had been made, 
and some system directors and trustees will argue that dispersion of 
strength is unimportant if interlibrary loan communication and trans- 
portation are fast. The fact remains, however, that in most systems 
with cocentral libraries, patrons do not have access to a single strong 
and diversified collection. It was also noted in the course of several 
visits that many cocentral libraries with assigned subject specialties 
were not developing particular strengths in these areas, but tended 
to use Central Book Aid to acquire material they would ordinarily 
purchase with local funds. 

The wealth of information in government documents is a logical 
resource for system and central library reference service. The State 
Library has been designated a regional depository, under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Depository Library Act of 1962. As such, it 
must maintain a complete collection of depository publications and 
must provide Federal document interloan, reference, and advisory 
services to libraries within its region. Adequate depository library 
service in New York must, however, rest upon strong local resources, 
as well as upon the expanded resources and services at the State 
level. 

In 1964, depository libraries were, for the most part, widely and 
equitably distributed across the State in public and academic facili- 
ties. Of the Upstate central libraries: 5 were depositories; 14 were 
in the same city as a depository; and 28 were within 25 miles of a 
depository. Since then depositories have been established in addi- 
tional strategic locations, e.g., Plattsburgh, New Paltz, and on Long 
Island. All depositories have expressed willingness to make docu- 
ments available on interlibrary loan and most report they are being 
called upon to do so. At this writing, a basic list of Federal docu- 
ments which should be available in each system area and a list of 
document-finding aids and bibliographic tools, recommended for 
acquisition by central libraries, are in preparation. 

The government documents reservoir is tappable, but, unfortu- 
nately, judging by staff performance during the survey visits, few 
systems or central libraries have staff with awareness of the content 
and availability of documents or inclination to discover and use them. 
When the Library Development Division offered seven scholarships 
to a short course on the subject for people involved in direct public 
service, only four candidates responded. Moreover, some staff can- 
didly admitted that processing documents was a Pandora's box they 
preferred not to open under present conditions of budget and staff. 
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One of the worst difficulties for the serious user of the central 
library is the limited service staff available. There are central libraries 
with only one professional staff member, and that one rarely works 
with the public in the library. Several have only one trained refer- 
ence librarian and, if this one is on duty in the daytime, experienced 
professional help is not available at night when many students and 
employed people need it. Too many professional librarians, assigned 
to central library reference work, were unable to provide accurate 
information or sufficient help on some types of questions, particularly 
those involving current scientific facts. In some of the strongest cen- 
tral libraries with appropriately staffed departments, inadequate 
guidance at the information desk impaired patron satisfaction. 



The State Library 



After the central library and the system headquarters collections, 
the next step in the chain of resources is the State Library, with its 
collection of some 3 million items. Not an innovation or a unique 
feature of the system programs, the State Library has for many 
years been an official backstopping agency for the public libraries of 
the State. Nevertheless, due to conditions for which the systems are 
largely responsible, the use of the State Library’s collection through 
interlibrary loan has increased greatly. Requests received in the 
General Reference Division alone rose from 65,836 in 1958-59 to 
100,308 in 1965-66, a 52 percent increase. There has, however, been 
practically no corresponding increase in any of its resources. (See 
Chapters VI and VIII on “Accessibility” and “The Role of the 
State.”) 



Bibliographies and Location Devices 



In the area of bibliographic and location devices to help users 
identify the items they need and librarians to locate them, the systems 
have been responsible for some progress, but a much greater concen- 
tration of effort on this very important aspect of effective coordina- 
tion of resources is needed. The problem is commented upon more 
fully in Chapter VI under “Bibliographic Accessibility.” 
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Nonbook Materials 



There is clear evidence that State and system activities have sub- 
stantially increased nonbook resources. Actually, much of the prog- 
ress has been made since 1964 as a result of the Library Services 
and Construction Act. The State’s program, almost totally supported 
from Federal funds, is designed to promote the provision and utiliza- 
tion of such resources and the newer educational media as a part of 
total library service. It has developed rapidly and has already been 
successful in prompting several systems to use State aid receipts for 
partial support of their regional programs. 

The State’s collection now contains well over 1,9(W films and 3,100 
record albums, from which circuit collections and items in response 
to specific requests are lent to systems. Loans of films have incased 
steadily, often dramatically, each year, reaching over V ^ 
1965-66. Circuits are in operation in 17 systems and requests to the 
State audiovisual consultant for programming help and advice on 
establishing film services are heavy. 

In the background papers, prepared in connection with this evalua- 
tion, comments dealing with audiovisual materials are probably out 
of date. At the time visits were made, the impact of Library Services 
and Construction Act audiovisual grants, the work of the new Sta e 
consultant for this field, and the developing State collection was only 
beginning to be felt. Moreover, no attempt was made to measure the 
quality of the audiovisual collections. The present situation, however, 
Ind some of the problems mentioned in interviews merit inclusion 

At the end of 1965, 19 systems (or their central or contracting 
libraries responsible for film service) reported owning a total of 
nearly 10,000 films and filmstrips, an increase of about 80 percent 
since 1960. Holdings ranged from 25 to 4,387 in 15 systems, with 
over 200 in 10 of them. Only one, however, met the new ALA 
standard of 1,000. Several systems with very few reels rely almost 
entirely upon the State’s circuit collections. Statistics on circulation, 
bookings, and viewers are incomplete and not particularly reliable, 
but an increase in use of at least 20 percent is indicated. 

At the time of survey visits, most system staff reported growing 
public interest in film service. Although some intersystem coopera- 
tion is developing now. at the time of the interviews relatively few 
systems were making much effort to secure niatenals from sources 
other than the State. There was also very indifferent handling of 
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the service in several systems where book-oriented professionals or 
unoriented clerical staff regarded films as a futile competition with 
television or a nuisance to get and return. There is now, however, a 
good deal of evidence (in recent applications for Federal grants and 
in requests to the State’s audiovisual consultant for programming 
help and advice on establishing film services) that such attitudes arc 
changing. Federal funds have already helped found new film collec- 
tions in five systems. 

All systems now make some effort to provide audiovisual resources 
and advice. Only four in Upstate New York, however, have full- 
time professional audiovisual consultant staff. Professional advice is 
available in the central or a contracting library in three others, but 
this arrangement Upstate does not appear to result in necessary 
inservice training for other members or serve to spark great interest 

on their part in nonbook materials. 

Some system staff spoke of member-library apathy concerning 
films and, in some systems, staff of about half of the local libraries 
visited stated flatly that they had neither time nor patrons for films. 
On the other hand, public interest in such areas does exist. Film 
circulation from bookmobiles is heavy and sometimes far exceeds 
total requests from member libraries. It became clear in a number of 
systems that strong audiovisual inservice training was needed., a 
program for which the system staff lacked necessary skills. The im- 
plications for the State had already been recognized, and the State’s 
audiovisual consultant has been actively engaged in such a program. 

In the rural areas, local staffs were frequently interested in pro- 
moting use of films, but found it extremely difficult due to lack of 
space in the library and lack of projectors for use outside the library. 
Thirteen systems were lending such equipment at the end of 1965, 
but the majority restricted their use to library premises. 

In some systems, members found the lists of films available at 
headquarters not sufficiently informative concerning film content; 
and, in some, system staff did not preview the films received on 
circuit. Programming help and guidance to resources was therefore 
very limited. 

At the time of the interviews, some systems had a policy that the 
public must secure films through their local library, just as they do 
books. The public was discouraged from going to headquarters for 
them. As a result, in some areas where there was little or no audio- 
visual knowledge at the local level, people were denied access to the 
only staff that might have provided reasonable guidance to either 
circuit material or other resources. While this policy was consistent 
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with the theory that headquarters should not infringe upon its mem- 
bers* realms (and it is a practical answer to avoiding the public s 
confusion as to \rhere it goes for what), it would seem desirable to 
liberalize policy so that members could encourage patrons to seek 
further help at headquarters in the matter of programming and 
selection. 

Title to films purchased from system funds rests, in some cases, 
with the library in which they are deposited. Housing, previewing, 
and consultation facilities are poor in at least three such cases. Re- 
linquishing title to these films has deprived the system boards of 
flexibility in relocating the film service to better advantage. The 
reasoning appears to have been that of building on strength j but, in 
actuality, there was not great strength upon which to build. As 
systems increase their film expenditures and continue to develop the 
collections, they will reach a point where the bulk of resources has 
been system-funded, but the system will have no control over Ae 
physical setting of the collection. A change in policy to one by which 
the system retains title to the material acquired in the future seems 
advisable. The resources could then be deposited according to system 
judgment, as future circumstances and service need dictate. 

At the end of 1965, the State’s collections of recordings had in- 
creased 104 percent since 1960. Circulation, which rose steadily 
from 1,234 in 1960-61 to 2,953 in 1964-65, dropped to 780 in 
1965-66 — the emphasis having shifted from circuit collections to 
responding to specific requests from systems for interlibrary loan, a 
backstopping reference function the need for which is reported to be 
more apparent each year. 

At the end of 1965, systems and central libraries reported record- 
ings totalling 327,143, an increase of 42 percent over 1960. These 
agencies alone also reported a total circulation of 323,290, a 41 per- 
cent increase over 1960. Only four systems did not have record 
pools. Most of those that do, use them for both interlibrary loan 
and circuits. 

The State's activity with circuit collections and the gifts of records 
from Columbia served to spark both system and local record service. 
Data have not been tabulated for the State as a whole, but develop- 
ments in five systems show substantial effort. In 1957, 17 libraries 
in these systems lent records} in 1964, 118 did so. Record circula- 
tion totalled 16,785 in 1957 ; 60,364 in 1964 — a 259 percent increase. 
These systems reported that many of their members are now 
budgeting local money for records. 
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In 1963, the State Library commissioned a study, The Future Role 
of the New York State Library in Statewide Audiovisual Activities: 
A Survey with Recommendations, by Harold Goldstein. Because 
much has happened in the audiovisual field and in audiovisual serv- 
ices in the State since then, an updating of this report, possibly 
with recommendations for new directions and policies, is scheduled 
for completion in early 1967. 



Personnel 



New York shares with the rest of the nation the serious problem 
of the manpower shortage in librarianship. It is of such magnitude 
that, in 1966, the Governor’s Manpower Committee assigned top 
priority to work of the Library Science Occupational Committee 
and a factfinding study conducted by State Civil Service for which, 
at this writing, data has not been completely tabulated. In the course 
of the evaluation, however, system directors and others consistently 
mentioned lack of qualified manpower, vacancies in established posi- 
tions (20 to 25 percent is not unusual in the central libraries and 
some rural system headquarters), and salary scales that are not 
sufficiently competitive to attract qualified people, as major deterrents 
to good service. 

Other personnel problems were also frequently mentioned or 
observed. Among them were: 

(1) the failure of many boards of trustees to approve establish- 
ment of positions to meet reasonable service standards, such 
as those recommended in A.L.A.’s Interim Standards 

(2) the failure of many local appropriating bodies to provide 
funds to attract candidates for necessary positions when 
library boards recognized their need and argued for them 

(3) the lack of sufficient on-the-job and inservice training pro- 
grams to develop the full potential of present personnel 

(4) the fact that the personnel who most need to take advantage 
of the programs available do so least, because of lack of 
inclination or practical difficulties, such as tran-sportation, local 
library schedules, and lack of personal or library funds 

(5) the fact, mentioned earlier, that professionally trained staff 
too often do not perform as well as might be expected. 
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The State’s Division of Library Development administers a num- 
ber of programs designed to alleviate these conditions. It conducts 
special courses and workshops for staff and trustees, frequently in 
cooperation with systems and other educational agencies. From Fed- 
eral aid receipts, it (1) awards scholarships for graduate library 
study (90 of the 116 recipients of such awards have graduated from 
library school with professional degrees and have been employed in 
public libraries in the State since 1958 and some of the other 26 are 
still in training) ; (2) makes grants for. attendance at special courses 
to update the skills of professional personnel; and (3) makes grants 
to systems for innovative inservice training and recruitment projects. 
It also handles the mandatory certification of staff performing pro- 
fessional tasks in libraries that serve over 5,000 people. 

From 1960 to 1964, the Division used some Federal funds to con- 
duct “community librarian training courses” for staff in libraries that 
served less than 5,000 population. The program concentrated on five 
areas of study and was conducted in 20 different centers. A total 
of 1,914 community librarians attended one or more of the courses, 
and 172 successfully completed all five. 

According to an evaluation published in 1966, this program “un- 
doubtedly . . . increased the quality and quantity of public library 
service” in rural areas.® The report noted, however, that a great 
deal more was needed; that “the time has arrived when systems 
should, indeed must become involved in the training of their staff 
and constituents . . . must be a part of inservice training for per- 
sonnel at all levels” ; and that “systems and the State should work 
together in meeting the training needs of both professional and non- 
professional librairians. . . .”® 

The report also recommended substantial expansion and reorgani- 
zation of the present training structure of the Library Development 
Division, including creation of a. regional structure for the develop- 
ment of training. While the Division may appear to have approached 
the major recommendations in the study tentatively, it should also be 
noted that its grants to systems from Federal aid for special training 
projects and scholarships for special courses are another kind of 
attack upon the problems identified in the study and in the course 
of this evaluation. 

The public library systems in New York State are required by 
regulations to meet minimum personnel standards before their plans 

® Lawrence A. Allen. An Evaluation of the Community Librarian’s Training 
Courses . . . 1966. p. 3. 

^Ihid, p. 16. 
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are approved for payment of State aid. The requirement of one full- 
time staff member for each 5,000 residents of the area served by the 
system is far short of the new ALA standard of one for each 2,000 
residents and has been easily met by most of the systems. Some of 
the rural systems with poorer libraries have, however, been pressed 
to meet it. This requirement may, therefore, have stimulated some 
improvement in the situation. The second requirement that there 
must be at least six professional librarians engaged in system serv- 
ices has definitely changed the picture, because in most systems these 
are all new positions in the area covered by the system. 

In the course of evaluation interviews, a few additional legislative 
or regulatory approaches to major manpower and personnel prob- 
lems were suggested more than once. These included : 

(1) mandating minimum salaries for professional staff in central 
libraries 

(2) providing State aid to subsidize central library payrolls, par- 
ticularly in areas of low personal income or low assessed 
vaiuatibn 

(3) requiring some college education of staff in libraries that serve 
below 5,000 population. 

In behalf of the last suggestion, it may be argued that, regardless 
of a community’s size, fulfilling the. role of the public library re- 
quires a. great deal .more background tiban is possessed . by librarians 
in many of the libraries serving under .5,000 population, and that 
libraries in this category constitute about 65 percent of all New 
York’s chartered units. Also, staff members with, some college educa- 
tion are likely to prove more responsive to inservice training oppor- 
tunities. 

Whatever may have been the effect of systems on the total library 
personnel situation in the State, system staff have in general made a 
serious effort to improve the effectiveness of local personnel by 
various types of inservice training — ranging from informal guid- 
ance by system consultants to more formal workshops and courses. 
The impact of these efforts has, in many systems, been seriously 
limited by poor attendance or unresponsive participation. 



Buildings and Equipment 



Any consideration of the adequacy of resources would be incom- 
plete without attention to physical facilities. The public has the right 
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3 use libraries without restraints - including 
'itiH that discourage use. Gk)od library service and the ^ 
ead” impiy for L public iibraty obligations in 
ridine an adequate coliection and a competent st^. They also i P y 
■he courtesy of enough space and equipment so that peopie can e 
t ™easUy, nfove about and sit in it comfortably, and refer 
naofArialc and staff without difficulty. 



Buildings 



There is no provision m the New York State sy^ems program 
oJstate aid specifically for library buildings. On the other han , 
the use of State aid for capital construcfion spe°fitalty 
and one mcample exists among the Upstate systems of 
m "t headquarters building -as toanced mamly ^om 

he system’s establishment grants and other State aid funds s 
luring the first few years of the system’s existence. Several other 
Ltems have used State aid funds for alterations^ to exiting librari^ 
so that their headquarters could be housed in them. Six ° 
tJnstate systems pay rent as an operating expense for space for th 
Snarters’ operation. Another fairly common use of system funds 
Ranted by the State has been for bookmobUes, which represent a 

kind of mobile building. , t 

New York had a baeklog of buUding defieienees before the Libra^ 

S^tees Art and the organisation of cooperative syrt^^^^ 
problems were aggravated greatly by State ^ 

ranid eollection development and mereased public use in aireaay 
SaCirfacilities. In centml libraries and 
Quarters the situation became particularly acute. Title 

tion, 14 main libraries serving over 10,000 and i) serving u 

'°^ouraging and stimulating as Federal eonstruetion aid has been, 
thf library budding needs in the State are alarming and are a severe 
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restriction upon the pattern and quality of service envisioned by the 
framers of the 1958 legislation. A building survey, conducted by the 
Library Development Division in the fall of 1966, indicated that 2.9 
million square feet of space are lacking in the libraries serving 2,500 
or more people. (The estimate of needs was based upon the mini- 
mum standard given by Wheeler and Goldhor.^®) Space problems 
were also reported as a paramount problem in the vast majority of 
interviews during the evaluation. 

The State’s Federally-funded construction program gave highest 
priority to central library and system headquarters buildings. Never- 
theless, interpretation of the system returns in the Library Develop- 
ment Division survey indicates that 12 systems have headquarters 
which curtail or necessitate omission of desirable services and ac- 
tivities to support member libraries; that the present facilities of 
16 do not permit convenient addition of new staff and services in 
the future and are not flexible enough to permit considerable future 
change in system program without extensive remodeling. Fifteen 
reported active planning for changes in housing by new construction, 
rental, or remodeling. (Ten of these had possibly optimistic target 
dates for completion of 1968 or earlier.) In six cases, where com- 
bined central library and system headquarters would be much pre- 
ferred, the space limitations of the central library preclude the 
combination at this time, and prospects ^or new central library 
facilities are sufficiently remote to prompt system boards to build 
separately or move to rented quarters simply to meet immediate need. 

Judging by the 1966 building study (again, confirmed in evalua- 
tion interviews) most central and cocentral libraries are in serious 
trouble as far as their physical facilities are concerned. Although, 
in theory and in practice, these libraries serve a population far 
greater than that for which they are chartered to serve, well over 
half fall below a reasonable standard for floor space and reader 
seats when measured against community library standards alone.^^ 
In floor space, 65 percent are below the minimum standard ; 35 per- 
cent are more than 1/3 below standard; and 12 percent are more 
than 2/3 below. For reader seats, 79 percent are below standard; 
53 percent, more than 1/3 below ; and 3 percent, more than 2/3 



10 Joseph L. Wheeler and Herbert Goldhor. Practical Administration uf 
Public Libraries. New York, Harper & Row, 1962. p. 554. The formula is 
based on per capita allotments without consideration of the educational char- 
acteristics of the community. Thus it is not a satisfactory basis for ultimate 
planning but is adequate for determining a first estimate of the approximate 
magnitude of the problem. 
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below. (These percentages may be inflated to a modest extent be- 
cause 10 libraries with some expansion in progress or to be started 
in 1966 reported only on their present quarters.) Seventy-four 
percent of the central and cocentral libraries are below the Wheeler 
and Goldhor standard for book holdings; 32 percent are more than 
1/3 below; 3 percent are more than 2/3 below. (These percentages 
would have been greater if all of the libraries had been able to report 
main library holdings distinct from branch holdings, instead of a 
grand total for the local system.) Moreover, only 32 percent re- 
ported their shelving adequate for their present collections. Only 
half of the central and cocentral libraries reported having their 
own parking areas; and, of those that did, only 47 percent felt the 
parking area was adequate — 2 l serious limitation in access to libraries 
that are being developed as more than local resources. 

The building survey presented an even worse picture of the phys- 
ical facilities of noncentral libraries serving over 2,500 people. In 
floor space, 75 percent are below the minimum Wheeler and Goldhor 
standards ; 46 percent, more than 1/3 below ; 20 percent, more than 
2/3 below. Eighty percent are below standard in patron seating; 
54 percent, 1/3 below; 18 percent, more than 2/3 below. (These 
figures may be somewhat, but not substantially, inflated because 
10 libraries with construction under way reported only upon their 
present facilities.) Only 39 percent of these libraries have their own 
parking areas and only half reported the space adequate. 

Applying the Wheeler and Goldhor per capita standards to the 
populations New York’s libraries are chartered to serve and assum- 
ing the need for adequate facilities in all communities where some 
facilities are now in existence, the construction needs appear stag- 
gering at every level. On this basis a sum of $71,280,125 is needed 
to bring the existing buildings of those libraries serving 2,500 per- 
sons or more up to minimum standard. The addition of the space 
needs of the system headquarters and the smaller libraries serving 
populations of 1,000-2,500 and the addition of the square feet re- 
quired to replace obsolescent buildings brings the amount needed 
to $82,829,350. But, if there is a 50 percent increased use of public 
libraries within the next five years, the progressive obsolescense of 
buildings and an inflation of building cost to at least $30 per square 
foot, the need will increase to $124,244,025 by 1971. The maximum 
Federal aid for construction in New York State between 1967 and 
1971 will be $25,069,508, available on a matching basis of 35 percent 
Federal and 65 percent non-Federal. The difference between the 
total projected necessary construction expenditures and potential 
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Federal aid is $99,174,517 in non-Federal monies. Such figures raise 
the very serious question: What is the logical source of funds to 
correct deficiencies that are severe restrictions upon quality public 
library service? 

Readiness to build is a key consideration of the State and Federal 
agencies in approving construction projects for Library Services 
and Construction Act Title II grants. This involves assurance that 
65 percent of the total construction project cost is available from 
non-Federal sources. Need exists, however, where such readiness 
is not yet evident and where there may actually be an inability to 
raise the necessary matching funds to finance a building that meets 
the reasonable criteria upon which applications for aid are judged. 
(Among the grants approved in the two-year period 1964-66 outside 
of New York City, where readiness existed by virtue of long range 
capital improvement budgeting, only four were made for projects 
in counties which ranked in full valuation below the 50th percentile 
among all the counties; and, in at least one of these four that re- 
ceived grants, the matching money came from private sources.) 

Consideration of the possibility of State aid for construction ap- 
pears warranted in view of the deficiencies noted above, which deter 
effective service, and in view of the problem of raising sufficient 
local funds in some areas. The fact that the pattern of service en- 
visioned in New York involves all system members in a responsibility 
for service beyond their chartered and immediate support level (and 
has been found to be an increasing burden upon some local units) 
is also relevant here. 

System programs have resulted in some improvements in library 
buildings. Cash grants from systems have been used, not infrequently 
in small communities, to redecorate and refurbish local facilities. 
This use of State funds has been questioned in some quarters, but 
the stimulating effect of such renovation upon local interest and 
support — and, incidentally, upon local attitudes toward the system — 
is undeniable. Other than this use of State funds and the stimulation 
and guidance that has been provided by system staff in building 
matters (which may be appreciable but are difficult to measure), 
the system program in New York does not appear to have altered 
the library building situation in the State to any great extent. 

Equipment 

In the matter of equipment, systems have had a sharper impact — 
an impact which will undoubtedly be felt more strongly in the years 
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immediately ahead. Many individual libraries now enjoy the advan- 
tages of various kinds of equipment which would be out of the 
question for any but the larger ones. 

All of the Upstate systems outside of Albany now have, for ex- 
ample, teletype connection with the State Library to facilitate inter- 
library loan communication.^^ Fast and inexpensive duplication of 
printed materials, including microreproduction, printout equipment 
and microreaders, is available in nearly every system, even though 
the study indicated that these facilities are not being used as ex- 
tensively as they should be. At least two systems are using computers 
in their ordering, processing, bookkeeping, payroll and circulation 
operations ; and recently they have extended their services to other 
systems under contract arrangements. In at least one system, special 
studies have been made to determine the relative advantages of 
various t}rpes of charging devices and to explore standardization of 
charging procedures on a systemwide basis. Film projectors and 
record players are now available to virtually all libraries through the 
system relationships, as is the specialized equipment involved in good 
publicity programs (exhibits and displays, posters, and the materials 
for constructing them). The vast majority of New York’s libraries 
would not be able to take advantage of these devices and develop- 
ments without the system structure. 

The possibilities which the systems bring for more effective em- 
ployment of useful mechanical equipment are especially great. The 
availability of Federal grants and other funds for experimentation, 
and the fact that the systems generally are beginning to move beyond 
the period of preoccupation with organizational problems, should 
accelerate realization of this potential. 



Summary and Recommendations 



1. Fundamental to the library systems concept is the equitable 
sharing of resources, such as library materials, staff, and equipment. 
Equitable sharing implies that each locality will make a reasonable 
effort to meet its own basic library needs. 

2. Expenditures for library materials during the period 1957 to 
1964 in New York State exceeded the national average. The rate 

" 

Financed through Federal funds under LSCA. 
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of acquisition of books has doubled or tripled in most system areas, 
and generally exceeds the new ALA standards. Per capita book 
holdings have not increased as rapidly and are generally below the 
new ALA standards. This is due, at least in part, to extensive 
weeding stimulated by systems, to emphasis upon strengthening peri- 
odical and newspaper files, and to development of audiovisual col- 
lections. 

3. Book pools, rotating collections, and other system techniques 
have significantly increased the number of “books exposed" annually 
to library users. There are, however, wide variations in system 
policies in respect to book pools and rotating collections. To 
implement the system idea, system policies need to be more explicitly 
defined so that member libraries will know for what and to what 
extent they can depend on the system, and thus how their own ac- 
quisition policies should be adjusted. 

4. When collections were measured against selected lists of ju- 
venile, teenage, and reference titles, the largest libraries consistently 
scored highest; but great variation existed within size categories, 
regardless of the level of support. System programs and responsive- 
ness to system services by member libraries appeared to be important 
factors contributing to the variation. 

5. In tests of reference performance individual libraries also 
varied widely. In some cases poor performance, accounted for by 
staff failures, was found in spite of strong resources. Again, system 
programs and member library responsiveness appeared to be very 
important factors. Performance on the questions involving children's 
resources tended to be the best. 

6. Central libraries are an important first line of defense^ in badc- 
stopping community libraries ; several central libraries provided over 
one-half of the interlibrary loan materials in their regions. Only a 
very few, however, could consistently perform at higher than a col- 
lege undergraduate level. Mainly because of student pressures, there 
is a need to duplicate certain titles rather heavily; yet available 
funds are not adequate to develop a collection that has range and 
depth, and still provides a sufficient number of duplicate copies. 

7. Although central libraries were conceived as the “core" of the 
system services, most have a relatively narrow base of local tax 
support and have relatively little State aid. (Only about 25 percent 
of the population served by systems outside of New York City and 
Erie County is contributing to the support of the central libraries.) 
While Central Book Aid is considered very helpful, it goes only to 
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systems which at the time of their organization had no library with 
100000 volumes of adult nonfiction, and it does not begin to com- 
penkte central libraries for the additional burden of the central 
library function. Legislation in 1966 will help this situation; but, 
for the most part, it only offsets cost increases due to inflation. 

8 In spite of buying lists and other help from the Library De- 
velopment Division, smaller central libraries need more help in book 
selection to strengthen their collections. Government documents are 
an important resource where both increased availability and greater 
staff competence are particularly needed. 

9. Many central libraries face serious staffing limitations, both 
in number of staff available and their competence. A few central 
libraries have only one professional staff member. 

10. The splitting of the central library function among two or 
more libraries has weakened the benefits of the central library pro- 
gram in respect to public access to a single strong core collection 
with an adequate professional staff to service^ it. Also, in many 
systems, there is an unresolved problem of a single central library 
being too far from many users to be conveniently accessible. 

11 Nonbook resources, especially films and records, have in- 
creased substantially. (Film and filmstrip holdings, for example, 
have increased 80 percent since 1960.) Four Upstate systems have 
added full-time audiovisual consultants; and in three others, pro- 
fessional help is available from a central or contracting library. The 
State agency has developed (with Federal funds) a strong audio- 
visual collection, has added an audiovisual consultant, and has spon- 
sored important studies in this area. Although 13 systems were 
lending projectors and other equipment in 1965, the lack of equip- 
ment still limits audiovisual services. Other problems involve still 
inadequate holdings, a need for changing attitudes and developing 
staff expertise at all levels, and problems of policy which arise be- 
cause of basic differences between the test methods of distributing 
audiovisual materials and more traditional library materials. 

12. Personnel shortages, common to the library field as a whole, 
continue to be one of the most serious problems of systems and their 
member libraries. It is not unusual to find 20 to 25 percent of es- 
tablished positions unfilled. 

In spite of sincere efforts to improve the effectiveness of person- 
nel, weakness in this area remains one of the critical problems of 
the entire system program. Inservice training programs, conducted 
by the systems and the Library Development Division, have helped 
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considerably. They are still insufficient, however, and are seriously ^ 
handicapped in cooperative and federated systems, because local staff 
most in need of training are least inclined to take advantage o 
opportunities offered to them through system and State effort. 

In addition to more and better inservice training opportunities, 
other suggestions for improving the staffing situation recurred m 

field interviews. These were *. . . , ^ 

(a) mandating minimum salaries for professional staff m central 

libraries 

(b) providing State aid to subsidize central library payrolls, par- 
ticularly in areas of low personal income or low assessed 

valuation 

(c) requiring some college education of staff in libraries that 
serve below 5,000 population. 

13. In general. State aid for library systems has not been used for 
construction purposes, and a longstanding backlog of building needs 
has been aggravated by the growth of collections and services. How- 
ever by mid-1966, 58 building projects had been approved for 
Library Services and Construction Act funding, including 20 central 
library and/or system buildings. 

A building survey, conducted by the Library Development Divi 
Sion in late 1966, showed that: 

(a) an immediate need exists for 2.9 million square feet of space 
in libraries serving over 2,500 people in New York 

(b) at least 12 systems are being forced to curtail programs 
because of space restrictions 

(c) other systems cannot expand programs beyond the present 

levels . 1 . 1 A 

(d) most central libraries face serious problems in book and 

seating space, even to serve their own immediate commu- 
nities. 

The survey suggests that by 1971 over $124 million will be needed 
to bring existing library buildings up to minimum standards, replace 
obsolescent buildings, and meet the space needs of system head- 
quarters. Maximum anticipated Federal aid for construction m the 
1967 to 1971 period is slightly over $25 million, available on a 35 
percent Federal and 65 percent non-Federal matching basis. ^ 

In view of the importance of adequate buildings to the imple- 
mentation of the entire system concept and the hopelessness in many 
areas of raising the full 65 percent non-Federal share locally, con- 
sideration should be given to providing State funds for library 
construction. 
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14. Systems are bringing some of the advantages of modern 
equipment to libraries which otherwise could not possibly afford 
them. All but one of the Upstate systems, for example, are now 
connected by teletype to the State Library; photoduplication facil- 
ities are available in most systems; computers are used in a few 
systems for ordering, payroll accounting, circulation control, ma- 
terials processing, etc. ; and a number of other machine applications 
to traditional procedures have been innovated by the systems. 



CHAPTER V 



ORGANIZATION AND GOVERNMENT 



Although the virtues of the library system organization are largely 
self-evident and have come to be generally accepted without ques- 
tion, there is still room within the basic system structure for wide 
individual variation. It will, therefore, be useful to review here 
some of the distinguishing characteristics of the particular types of 
public library systems which have developed in New York State. 



Types of Systems 



Essentially, New York's systems are of three major types, desig- 
nated as consolidated, federated, and cooperative. The consolidated 
type is represented by the large city library systems, or county sys- 
tems, governed by a single board of trustees and administered by a 
single director, and within which all of the library outlets are 
branches of a single institution. 

A federated system is brought into being by action of a county 
board of supervisors, which also appoints a board of trustees that 
governs the system. The system trustees negotiate with the county 
for fiscal support of library operations in the area. In the federated 
system, however, the system board does not control the member 
libraries, each of which maintains its own board of trustees and 
continues to direct the disbursement of appropriated funds and man- 
age the local personnel, plant, and program. 

The unique cooperative type of system, provided for in the 1958 
legislation, is created by the common action of the trustees of the 
member libraries which will make up the system (thus, it is possible 
for a system to be established without action by the governing bodies 
of any political units) ; and, it remains the responsibility of the 
boards of trustees of cooperative system member libraries to nego- 
tiate with their respective local appropriating bodies for their librar- 
ies' fiscal support. The acceleration of system development after 
1958 appears traceable primarily to the greater flexibility of the new 
law which permitted system establishment without action of political 
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governing units and allowed the , organization of libraries into sys- 
tems even when they constituted less than entire counties ^ Increased 
State aid was, of course, another important factor. 



State Aid 



i 



I 



Obviously, the establishment of a cooperative type system would 
)e very much a hollow victory if the State did not at the same time 
provide enough funds to carry out a program. As is pointed out 
in Chapter XI on “Finance,” by 1965 State aid to the public library 
wstems had leveled off at over $10,000,000 under the formula Aen 
in effect 2 In consolidated systems, such as the three New York City 
library systems, and in Erie county, these funds are used to supple- 
ment income from local sources ; in the other systems they are used 
almost entirely to operate system programs and to provide services 
through headquarters units. Some systems make cash grants ^ 
contrLual payments to member libraries for ™rious purposes 
with this exception and $100 State grants to unaffiltated libraries, 
none of the State aid goes to libraries as cash. 



Autonomy 



All of the cooperative library systems are practically autonomous, 
far as the State is concerned, and likewise each member library 
a system is autonomous in its relationship to the system. Some 
introls do exist, however, at each level. 

Certain standards of size, staff, book acquisitions ete., are pre- 
ribed for an approved system in Education Law and in the Regu- 
tions of the Commissioner of Education which have the force of 
w Where there is failure to meet these minimum standards, the 
tate may withhold its grants. Another check exists m *e require- 
lent that each system must file with the Commissioner of Education 
a approved plan before State aid is granted, and to approval of 
rnmmi.ssinner of Education must be obtamed for subsequen 



1 See law of 1958 as amended in 1960, Appendix A. 

2 Prior to 1966 amendments, Appendix B. 
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major revisions of the plan. Systems must, of course, comply with 
other provisions of law which apply to all public libraries, covering 
such matters as the filing of annual reports, accounting, and certifica- 
tion of librarians. The enforcement of these requirements is given 
“teeth” by the State’s control of the “registration” process, without 
which a library may not accept public funds of any kind. 

Member .libraries in a system must agree to serve without charp 
all residents of the system area ; otherwise they make no commit- 
ments to the system and forego none of their traditional “independ- 
ence” in order to enjoy the benefits of system membership. Even 
the provision of law which reduces State aid when local support 
drops is so worded that it is the system, rather than the member 
library, which is penalized if this occurs. 

It is worth remembering that New York’s present cooperative 
system structure, which attempts to build on existing strengths and 
fully respects local autonomy, emerged only after some 20 years of 
study and experimentation in the State with the systeni idea. The 
permissive and undemanding features of the plan, which made it 
possible to organize the entire State on a system basis in a few 
years, have also meant that it has not been possible for the system 
administrations to reorganize public library service in their areas on 
what some feel would be the most efficient basis. Persuasion, ex- 
ample, and patient assistance are the working tools of the^ system 
staff in their relationship with member libraries ; progress is often 
painstakingly slow, and the frustrations are great. The libraries 
which are slowest to take advantage of the services offered by the 
systems are often the ones which most need them. Likewise, there 
is no means by which the system or the State can force the laggard 
libraries— those getting substantial help from the system and from 
other libraries in the system— to make a reasonable minimum effort 
on their own part. The record shows that there are many com- 
munity libraries which are exploiting this situation. 

It is a fact that a large majority of the community libraries 
joined systems only because they were finally assured it was possible 
to do so without submitting to “outside control’’ or losing any of the 
local prerogatives they have traditionally enjoyed. This implies 
strong ethical restraints against instituting minimum performance re- 
quirements or other “controls” in connection with existing system 
benefits, regardless of how beneficial to library users these might 
seem. The same conditions and restraints would not necessarily 
apply to new benefits which might be extended in the future. 
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Size 



The size of public library service agencies is a critical factor in 
their ability to perform certain functions economically and well. In 
New York, the State has prescribed the approvable size of systems. 
For many years, however, it did not discourage the establishment of 
local libraries in very small communities. (There are some 130 
units chartered to serve less than 1,000 people.) 



Systems 



The 1958 legislation prescribed a minimum population to be served 
by library systems— 200,000 people. A distinction was made, how- 
ever, between provisional and full approval of a system’s plan of 
service, and a period of five years was established as the duration 
of provisional approval. A system, then, which served at least 50,000 
persons (in at least three political subdivisions) at its inception, and 
which could show in its plan satisfactory prospects of reaching the 
200,000 standard, was provisionally approved and State aid pay- 
ments began as of the date of provisional approval. As one very 
sparsely populated section of the State would never have been able 
to meet the population minimum, an alternative of 4,000 square 
miles of areas served was provided. The Upstate systems range in 
size from a population of 159,489 to 1,348,150. Their areas range 
from 421.6 square miles to 5,574.3 square miles. The three systems 
which serve New York City— the New York Public Library, the 
Brooklyn Public Library, and the Queens Borough Public Library 
serve 3,334,315, 2,634,375, and 1,909,412 people respectively, for a 
total of almost one-half of the State’s population. 

While the wisdom of any particular population and area mini- 
mums will inevitably be questioned, the framers of the 1958 legisla- 
tion were faced with the perennial dilemma of many public and 
private agencies: the best size for one service or function is not 
always the best size for another. When the system is small, for 
example, consultant and inservice training work stand to benefit in 
some respects. In these small systems, it is usually easier for system 
staff to establish good rapport with local library personnel and 
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boards and to maintain frequent contact through field visits ; likewise 
community librarians are able to attend meetings with some degree 
of convenience. On the other hand, many of the systems are defi- 
nitely too small to employ sophisticated electronic equipment on an 
economically feasible basis, despite the fact that it could greatly 
facilitate centralization of many behind-the-scenes tasks of member 
libraries, e.g., book processing, patron registration, circulation control, 
and payroll management. 

An excellent example of a system service which may reach die 
highest level of efficiency at nothing short of a statewide operation 
was brought out in studies of centralized processmg, conducted by 
Nelson Associates, Inc.^ in connection with the systems evaluation. 
These studies indicate that substantial advantages would follow the 
establishment of a single, computer-based, cataloging system to serve 
all of the public library systems and certain other libraries in the 

State. 

The practical solution to the size dilemma is the device of the 
contract. It is being used by several systems; and there is consider- 
able evidence that, by contracting between and among systems for 
specific services, it is often possible to enjoy the advantages of 
greater size while retaining most of the advantages of smaller size 
and a higher degree of flexibility. 

System income, under the present State aid formula, is, of course, 
very closely related to size of both population and area. The prob- 
lems in this connection are discussed in greater detail in Chapter XI 
on **Finance,” but it can be noted here that some of the systems are 
attempting to operate system programs on a total budget which is 
at least marginal, and probably submarginal. In other words, there 
seems to be a minimum total expenditure below which a system 
cannot operate efficiently, regardless of its size. This does not, how- 
ever, necessarily mean that the size of any of the existing operations 
is too small. 

In short, there is nothing in experience to date which points to 
a need for changing the size of systems. Any problems which relate 
to size might better be solved by modifications in the financing 
structure and by contracts designed to accomplish specific purposes. 



& Centralised Processing for the Public Libraries of^ew york Stat^^^^ 
Associates, Inc., a survQ^ conducted for the New York State Library. 19oo. 
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Community Libraries 

While the study does not reveal any evidence which suggests that 
the size of systems themselves need be changed, the universal and 
perennial problem of the too small local public library is still very 
much in evidence in New York State. One outside library authority 
who participated in the evaluation has suggested that the system 
pattern in New York State may even be perpetuating this problem. 

There is no question but that this is true. As was pointed out 
earlier in this section, the New York plan was consciously and de- 
liberately built upon the independent community library. This was 
done partially for reasons of expediency, no doubt. It was also, 
however, based on the theory that there are certain strengths and 
virtues in local initiative and local control ; that it should be possible 
to retain these and at the same time, by means of the system, provide 
the services which are otherwise available only from larger libraries. 
Whether this has actually worked as well as might have been the 
case through the consolidated type of systems, where community 
libraries are actually absorbed by the system (assuming that this 
could have been accomplished), it is virtually impossible to say. 
The important fact now is that it is possible to identify certain 
weaknesses which are characteristic of the present structure and 
which are hampering the achievement of excellence in public library 
service in many places. Most of these difficulties appear to be amen- 
able to correction by modifying the existing structure without de- 
parting completely from it. 

The question of support is the basic problem and has already been 
noted. Suggested proposals for dealing with it are: (1) moving to 
larger bases of support, (2) the assumption by the State of responsi- 
bility for providing a minimum level of service, and (3) the possi- 
bility of State-mandated minimum levels of service. It would be 
somewhat less than realistic to imply that any Of these courses, or 
probably any solution to this problem, would not result in some loss 
of local autonomy. On the other hand, the device of the contract 
(already mentioned in a different context), where it presents a solu- 
tion, undoubtedly leaves the parties involved the greatest degree of 

freedom. 

There seems to be no ideal answer to the problem of providing 
complete public library service in small communities and sparsely 
settled areas. They can be tied into the system chain so that the full 
resources of the system are ultimately available to them, but the ques- 
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tion of what level of direct service is to be provided for residents of 
these areas must remain a matter for realistically weighing costs 
against the quality of service provided and the social value that can 

be placed on it. 

There is a real danger of becoming preoccupied with the problem 
of library service to rural areas and creating serious inequities in the 
process. To forestall this, standards of service in relation to cost 
should be established for various population sizes and densities. 
These standards should be drafted in terms of people’s total library 
needs, not as standards for a particular type of library service. 

Providing direct public library service of any kind in a small 
community presupposes some kind of outlet there. Refusing to allow 
the establishment or the continuing existence of libraries in such 
communities is an over-simplification of the problem of providing 
service for their residents. “Library service for all”^ is not enhanced 
by eliminating a local library, unless something positive is substituted 
for it. The substitute may be bookmobile service; but, if book- 
mobiles do not seem to answer needs, the substitute will be some 
kind of stationary outlet. The present choices for service outlets in 
small communities appear to be between relatively brief boolonobile 
stops, the weak independent library, and the (perhaps equally 
weak) system branch or station with no local autonomy. The choice 
between these three solutions is primarily significant, because of the 
equity problems^ and, if support is based on larger units the equity 

problems disappear. 

There has been some experimentation in at least three systems 
with what is, in theory at least, a happy compromise between the 
less-than-ideal choices mentioned above. Called, for lack of a better 
name, “reading centers,” these are stationary library outlets, operated 
by systems under a contract with the village or town in which they 

are located. 



Planning 



One activity which should receive paramount attention in all sys- 
tems, and wherein units of government of every size should be 
intimately involved, is planning. 



4 This statement assumes that system support can 
produce effective service under any one of the alternatives. See p. 225 for a 
discussion on limitations of the weak library. 
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It should be a special responsibility of systems to be alert to new 
developments and possibilities, and (with the fullest involvement of 
their member libraries) to constantly plan for the improvement of 
library service to users in their areas. Since system staffs are less 
apt to be preoccupied with the day-to-day problems of serving users 
than those in local libraries, they should be freer to give their atten- 
tion to planning; and certainly their vantage point at the apex of 
the system should give them a greater breadth of view and aware- 
ness of needs and solutions than is likely to be found at the local 
level. By the same token, the State’s potential role in planning is 
unique and critically important. 

While no single library or library system is free from the re- 
sponsibility of planning, neither is any single library or system, by 
itself, adequate for all the best planning. The best long-term plan- 
ning is undoubtedly that which is done on the largest appropriate 
base. Certain aspects of planning are almost absolute functions of 
size, since they can only be carried on at the appropriate level of 
government. 

As important as planning is, it is a difficult quality to assess in a 
survey. Close observation of systems throughout the study, however, 
bore out the logical expectation that those systems which are the 
most successful in their service programs are also^ doing the best 
jobs of planning. In order to assure that planning is regularly and 
vigorously carried on at the system level, it is suggested that systems 
be required to up-date their systemwide plans periodically and to 
file these for approval with the State library agency. Consideration 
should also be given to making these plans freely available to al 
system directors, so that they may be aware of and benefit from the 
best thinking of their colleagues throughout the State. 

Planning at the State level is much in evidence and appears to 
have been remarkably effective in many areas (such as reference 
and research library service, library support, evaluation, and central 
libraries). In certain other areas, such as school-public library co- 
ordination, it has been conspicuously absent until very recently. 
Recent Federal legislation is having a significant effect and increases 
the need for State cooperation in Federal planning. 

Intersystem and Intrasystem Relationships 

A number of references to both intersystem and intrasystem re- 
lationships have already been made. Intersystem relationships, par- 
ticularly, have been discussed in respect to the size of the system. 
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Intersystem Trends 

With the organization by contract in 1961 of two neighboring 
systems (Chemung County and Southern Tier) into a single system 
in order to meet minimum standards for full approval, and the addi- 
tion of Franklin county to Clinton-Essex in 1962, there are now no 
systems w^iich cannot meet minimum legal requirements which relate 
in any way to size# Since contracts and other agreements between 
systems offer a means of achieving sufficient size to carry out specific 
functions efficiently without certain disadvantages which accompany 
larger size, there is no great pressure remaining for systems to 
merge. In some situations, however, under the present State aid 
formula, the income would be greater and certain economies (such 
as the director’s salary) might follow the merging of two or more 
systems. Each situation would need to be studied in detail and the 
advantages and disadvantages carefully weighed, but the fact re- 
mains that there appears to be little activity or exploration in this 
direction at the system or State level. In general, then, intersystem 
relationships of the future may be expected to consist of more or 
less formal agreements between systems to accomplish specific ob- 
jectives j informal cooperation in specific areas; cooperation at the 
State level for planning purposes, to carry out legislative programs, 
etc.; and cooperation within the framework of other agencies (such 
as reference and research library systems and the New York Library 
Association) to accomplish common objectives. 

Problems Within the System 

Intrasystem relationships are so fundamental a part of the whole 
system concept that they relate to practically everything which has 
been, or will be, said in the evaluation report. There are two areas 
in particular, however, which are not treated elsewhere in the report 
and which deserve special mention here. 

One of these has to do with the relationship of the central library 
to the system. As has been pointed out elsewhere, the system pro- 
gram as it presently exists in New York State does not make ade- 
quate provision— at least, as it is carried out in most of the systems 
—for compensating the central library for the key role it plays in 
the service the system is able to render, or for that matter, even in 
preparing the central library to properly carry out its role. Although 
in a number of systems the director of the central library also serves 
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as director of the system, in others the relationship rests almost 
exclusively on the goodwill of the respective directors and boards 
of trustees. If friction occurs for any reason, or if either party is 
unreasonable in its demands, the entire program suffers. When the 
situation deteriorates to the point where these two autonomous 
agencies reach an impasse in their negotiation, there it stands. 

If the principle of building on the strongest existing library, rather 
than building a central library from scratch, is sound — and most of 
the arguments seem to be in its favor — one solution to the dilemma 
of a poor relationship between central library and system would be 
to compensate the central library properly for its systemwide role, 
and at the same time insist on certain minimum standards of per- 
formance. Obviously, to make this possible, the systems would 
either have to have more funds than most of them have at present, 
or forego some other program already started. 

A second problem of intrasystem relationships which showed up 
in the evaluation study was the fairly common failure of member 
libraries to realize that it is inherent in the structure of the coopera- 
tive and federated types of systems that the member libraries should 
have a voice in the conduct of system affairs. It appeared to the 
evaluation team that few system administrators and boards were 
actively cultivating realization of this among the member libraries, 
and that some discourage and would resent active and healthy par- 
ticipation by all member libraries in any debate concerning develop- 
ment of the system's program of service. 

Although in the establishing of systems the State agency was 
apparently, and commendably, at pains to avoid an attitude on the 
part of individual system trustees that they primarily represented 
an individual library or libraries, the concept of a system board 
elected by trustees of member libraries certainly implies that the 
system is a creation of, and functions mainly through, the member 
libraries. Thus, the system trustees and staff, who are also responsi- 
ble for the larger enterprise, are put in the position of both guiding 
and at the same time being guided by the member libraries. Although 
this is not an uncommon role for public agencies, its execution re- 
quires a delicacy of balance which is seldom realized. One does not 
have to go far below the surface to encounter complaints from mem- 
bers of the same system: on the one hand, that the system is not 
exercising sufficient leadership; and on the other hand, that it is 
too autocratic. 

In any event, an active and healthy participation in system affairs 
by the member libraries seems to be fundamental to a successful 
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ystem, and techniques for bringing it about ^ ^nlran*^ 

L used more widely. At least one system has a formahzed orga 
Ion of Ser Ubrary directors, which meets regularly vnth 
Ss of The system and discusses questions of system 
md on^tion. miie there is a danger that this kind of organizat.on 
vill det too deeply into matters of policy which are the province 
hTsyTtrSes, or details of operation which are the province 
the Administration, it does provide a clear-cut opportunity for 
iirect communication. Subcommittees of this groij) wor qui 
wL wranoronriate members of the system headquarters staff. 



Trusteeship 



The role of member library trustees in bringing the 
bmiAAyLrn into existence has already been mention^. System 
S of trastees in New York State, which may legally have as 
oany as 25 members, run the entire gamut in respect to sme me o 
,f election, and in fact virtually eveiy characteristic that can 

Led, including 

fsrx" *rwS * 

X” xr-f stjfa r;i 

lems and alternatives of pohey forcefuiiy. 

Some cooperative systems elect their trustees according to a stric 
formula in which a certain trustee represents a specie ^ P 
libraries Others make no attempt to be specific in respect “> «Pf 

sentation, but simply try to find f ° "f^AsTf^A^^ 

willing. System trustees may or may ^ ‘firanflv different 

libraries If any of these devices produces significantly 
rSs io far as trustee effectiveness is concerned, the relationship 

was not clear to the evaluation team. 

The cooperative public library system derives ^ 

tTcT *calfy nfUr T to its own bo^d of trustees, 

h tTu d ai orLt not be answerable to anyone (except for its 
moral Responsibility to the iibraries It serves). 

ThaTsome means for the direction and 

tion of any organization be available when it is needed. T P 
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pear to be four means from which to choose: (1) continuance of 
the trustee structure, (2) establishment of some kind of committee 
of member library administrators, (3) making the administrator 
responsible to the State library agency, or (4) some combination of 
the first three alternatives. 

Each alternative presents its own problems. Ideally, the concept 
of the board of trustees seems to offer many advantages, and there is 
certainly adequate precedent, not only in libraries but in almost every 
other identifiable educational venture (including the structure of the 
University of the State of New York in its relation to the govern- 
ment of the State). The challenges and difficulties of making the 
board of trustees an effective instrument are undoubtedly equally 
great in all organizations, but if the trustee structure is to be main- 
tained, every possibility should be explored for increasing trustee 
effectiveness. It would be unrealistic, however, to expect that any 
techniques or gimmicks can be devised which will bring dramatic 
improvements in a situation which stems from basic problems of 
human nature. 



Relationships with Other Libraries 



In terms of long-range developments, the implications of the sub- 
ject of relationships with other libraries may be more important than 
those of any other topic considered in the systems evaluation report. 
The present and potential relationships of public library systems and 
member libraries with other libraries — school, college, and special- 
bears on almost every aspect of system operation and finance. 



Library Service to Students 

It is beginning to be understood by almost everyone associated 
with the library enterprise that the proliferation of knowledge and 
the recorded word means that no library can expect to collect, house, 
and service all of the world’s knowledge. Thus, specialization and 
some kind of an organized cooperative approach to the advanced 
type of reference and research library service becomes essential. 
What is much closer to the average public library and public library 
system, yet is apparently much less clearly understood, is the damag- 
ing effect of continued failure to coordinate library programs at the 
community level. 
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The evaluation study showed again what every public librarian is 
well aware of from direct experience— that a proportion of me 
public library’s users, amounting to at least half (and exceeding this 
in most libraries surveyed in New York), are students. Some of 
these are grade school students; some, high school; some, collep; 
and some are adults who are continuing their^ formal education 
through any of an increasing number of possibilities. The ratio of 
types of students varies from one community to another; but there 
are always a large number of high school students, and in those 
communities which are near a college, especially within commuting 
distance, large numbers of college students are being served. ^ 

In this situation it would seem reasonable to expect public library 
and public library system directors to be asking several basic ques- 
tions: Is the student load likely to continue, and at what level. Is 
serving students a proper role for the public library, and if so what 
specifically should the public library’s special contribution be in re- 
lation to other libraries? What changes need to be made in the 
public library's traditional service program to best meet student 

needs? , 

The evaluation study did not provide any reassurance that sue 
questions are being asked generally; the impression was rather one 
of librarians struggling desperately to cope with an overwhelming 
situation, instead of analyzing the problem and attempting to influ- 
ence the conditions which make it most difficult. The reasons for 
this reaction are quite understandable at the public library leve , 
they are less so at the system and State levels. 

To attempt some hypothetical answers to the questions posed 
above, there would seem, first of all, every reason to believe that 
students will be more on the scene in the future, rather than less so. 
All of the statistical projections point in this direction. 

The second question is not so easy, but some quite legitimate 
assumptions can be made about it. It is the public library’s responsi- 
bility to serve the total community; and, while it is reasonable to 
expect the schools and colleges to build their libraries to a point 
where they can meet most of the day-to-day needs of their students, 
it is equally reasonable to expect that there will always be a sub- 
stantial residue of student library needs which can best be met by 
the public library. (A recent study indicates, for example, tl^aUhe 
largest high school library in the State has in the neighborhood of 
35 000 volumes.) Also, it could be argued that there is a certain 
carryover value which follows from students using and becoming 
on good terms with their public library. 
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The third question — is the public library geared to student use 
could best be answered by public librarians. The results of the study, 
however, suggest some changes or modifications in the public li- 
brary’s traditional patterns. Among other things, buildings are often 
inadequate and modifications of design are needed to achieve a 
happier combination of student and general public use ; collections 
would benefit from heavier duplication of materials used most by 
students, from more periodicals and bibliographic aids, and from 
greater use of photo-duplicat.'on, etc. ; and staffing patterns could be 
improved in respect to student use. 

In terms, then, of public library system organization and govern- 
ment, the primary concern of this report, the important point is that 
the public libraries of the State are faced with what appears to be a 
legitimate and on-going public library responsibility to students. It 
follows that, since the public library is the only library agency which 
is concerned exclusively with library service that cuts across the 
library needs of the entire community, the public library interests 
have a definite leadership responsibility to develop a coordinated 
approach to the problem of total library service to the community. 
The public library system likewise seems to be the most logical 
library agency to take the initiative in getting school, college, and 
public library officials together to plan a coordinated library program 
which serves all of the students’ library needs with a minimum of 
wasteful competition and duplication. 

It is no coincidence that the overlapping of library function is 
a concern of lawmakers and government officials all the way to the 
Federal level. In the smaller communities, particularly, where the 
maintenance of even the most minimal library facilities requires a 
relatively high per capita expenditure, it is unfortunate to have li- 
brary effort and support dissipated among uncoordinated and over- 
lapping libraries. In any case, an effort should be made to develop 
a strong single library program in these situations. Wise and per- 
sistent leadership will, of course, be required, and the most congenial 
legislative and fiscal framework should be provided at the State 
level. The possibility of school membership in public library systems 
should be fully explored as a major step in the direction of coordi- 
nated programs. 

Unfortunate experiences with efforts at school-public library co- 
operation in the past should not be allowed to interfere with the 
goal of total library service. Past experience can be used as a guide 
for building in safeguards that will prevent a recurrence of situa- 
tions where a single interest has exploited the arrangement at the 
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expense of the other interest or interests. There is room for, and a 
need for, a vast amount of experimentation and exploration in this 

^^At present, there is distressingly little activity along these lines 
at the system and local libraty level. The school-public cooperation 
tL is evident tends to consist of public libraty staff working with 
school librarians and teachers to be sure the public library is noti- 
fied in advance of assignments, and similar day-to-day pro ems. 
This is useful, but progress on the larger problem ^ ' 

the involvement of the administration of the educational mstitutio 
and of public library and library system officials. 

In respect to leadership in school-college-public Ubrary coopera- 
tion. the situation at the State level appears to be somewhat more 
encouraging than it has been for some years past; but there is still 
a long way to go. Impetus has come from Federal grant programs 
which are administered by the State and which ne<«sarily require 
some crossing of the administrative barriers that stand between these 
traditionally distinct types of library service. 

Reference and Research Library Service 

One of the objectives of the public library system program in New 
York State was the provision of a legal “point of entree to some 
kind of library service for all of the residents of the State. This 
objective has, for all practical purposes, been accomplished, and the 
concentration of effort has lately been upon improving the level of 
service to which the residents have legal access. 

There are great numbers of people in the State— in research, the 
professions, academic faculties and students, business, government, 
and elsewhere— who from time-to-time have need for ^ ^7 
sources and services which go beyond the limits of the public librar- 
ies that normally serve them. There are also in the State 
library resources-in its nearly 200 colleges and universities, its vast 
commercial enterprises, museums, professional associations, and in- 
numerable other institutions. It has been the goal of a reference and 
research effort carried on for the last five years under the leadership 
of the State Education Department, joined by the Governor to d 
velop organizational and other machinery so that any resident of the 
State may make responsible and appropriate use of these rich re- 

information and library practices. 
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sources through his own regular library outlet. At the same time, 
the reference and research program would assist these libraries-in- 
depth with their own special problems of developing programs of 
coordinated purchasing and the various technical and orpnizational 
problems involved in sharing library resources generally. 

The program is of enormous scope and complexity ; but a series 

of studies and reports, beginning with the u°uZarv 

sioner of Education's Committee on Reference and Research Ltbra^ 
Resources, in 1961, outline the beginning steps. A feature of the 
plan involves the establishment of six or seven referent and re- 
Lreh library systems throughout the State.’ The precise rok of 
the existing public library systems m the laiger reference and re 
search systems has not been fully defined; but it seems dear, agam, 
that that role must be defined and developed toward &e end of a 
total, coordinated libraiy program for the people of the State, where- 
in the natural competitive tendencies of agencies with specialized 
functions are reduced to a minimum. 



Summary o£ Conclusions and Recommendations 



1. A major reason why New York State’s present structure of 
cooperative, federated, and consolidated public library systems has 
grown to the point where it now covers practically the entire State, 
is the virtually complete autonomy which it allows to member li- 
braries* very few commitments were required of member libraries 
in order to join systems and be eligible for system benefits. 

2 While ethical considerations would prohibit attaching conditions 
to the enjoyment of existing system benefits, consideration should 
be given to establishing minimum requirements for member libranes 
before admitting them to possible future benefits, Ae objective being 
to make freeloading impossible and to stimulate all libraries to make 

a reasonable local effort. 

3 Assuming that public libraries are an important educational 
resource, and since libraries show a wide variation m the extent to 

s In 1966, $700,000 was appropriated to the Education Department to initiate 

+he reference and research library program. 

7 «;pp Aooendix C for the Commissioner’s regulations for r^erence and 
reset?ch^£?ary systems. Seven such systems were chartered by Dec., 1966. 
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which they take advantage of system services offered — the poorest 
libraries are often the last to accept the help they need— considera- 
tion should be given to the possibility of mandating a minimum level 
of library service in all communities throughout the State. 

4. The present size of the public library systems appears to be 
satisfactory for most purposes, provided that contracts and other 
agreements are employed where maximum efficiency can only be 
attained by a larger operation, as in book processing. 

Where system income is inadequate because of the yield of the 
existing State aid formula, it is suggested that revision of the for- 
mula should be the initial approach to the problem. 

5. New York’s systems program has not solved the problem of the 
too small community library, and may even have aggravated it. As- 
suming that building as much as possible on the independent com- 
munity library is a desirable goal, solutions to the difficulties seem 
to lie in the direction of moving to larger bases of fiscal support, 
and assumption by the State of responsibility for support of mini- 
mum public library service. 

Much more experimentation with the Reading Center approach 
should also be encouraged and sponsored by the State. 

6. Planning is one function which knows no size limitations. 
Certain problems of library development can, in fact, be effectively 
planned for only at the appropriate level of government. Systems, 
particularly, have, an advantage and a special leadership responsi- 
bility where planning for improved library service is concerned. The 
evidence indicates that this function is not being pursued by many 
systems as vigorously as it should be. 

Planning at the State level has been active and effective in many 
respects. In some others, such as the critical area of school-public 
library coordination, it has been practically nonexistent. 

Some problems which relate closely to library systems are most 
likely to yield to planning at the national level. Where this is true, 
systems and the State agency should endeavor to participate in and 
influence national planning. 

7; The completely autonomous character of both cooperative sys- 
tems and central libraries within systems implies a relationship which 
is dependent on the goodwill of both parties. When conflicts arise, 
fundamental disruptions of the service program are to be expected. 

It is recommended that funds be made available to adequately 
compensate central libraries for the services which they perform on 
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behalf of the system as a whole, and that central libraries be re- 
quired to meet prescribed minimum levels of performance in order 
to continue to qualify for such a designation. 

8. The principle of the cooperative libraiy system implies a degree 
of participation by member libraries in system affairs which is not 
being realized in many systems, and may actually be discouraged by 
some system staff and boards. Active and healthy participation m 
system affairs by all system members should be stimulated and new 
techniques to bring this about should be developed and used widely. 

9. Boards of trustees vary drastically in their effectiveness, or 
lack of effectiveness. 

In the case of municipal libraries where a management type of 
city administration exists, the possibility of^ eliminating the tradi- 
tional board of trustees structure may be considered. 

In cooperative or federated systems, possible alternatives to the 
board of trustees would be the establishment of some kind of ex- 
ecutive committee of member libraiy directors, or making the system 
responsible to the State library agency, or a combination of these. 
Each has its own advantages and disadvantages. 

10. The major use of public libraries in the State is by students 
of all types. This is a proper and legitimate public library function 
which promises to increase, rather than to decrease. 

The public library system has a primary responsibility to assume 
leadership and to elicit cooperation of school, college, and public 
officials in defining and predicting student needs and the relative 
roles of the various library agencies in meeting them, to the end of 
a coordinated library program for the area. 

The State should take a more active role in finding solutions to 
this problem and in stimulating and sponsoring experimentation 
throughout the State. More attention needs to be given to adjusting 
public library service programs and facilities to meet student needs 
along with the continuing, and probably expanding, needs of other 

library users. 

The idea of school library membership in public library .systems 
should be thoroughly explored. 

11. An aspect of the aforementioned problem of public-school- 
college library coordination which deserves special consideration 
occurs in smaller communities which cannot hope to support several 
types of libraries at a reasonable level of adequacy, and where com- 
petition between these separate library agencies results in inadequate 
library resources due to small size and population sparsity. Experi- 
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mentation should be undertaken with single library programs which 
serve the total library needs of such communities. 

12. The efforts of the State to develop a reference and research 
library resources program which will strengthen this in-depth type 
of service and will make another level of service available to public 
library system users throughout the State, should, of course, be con- 
tinued and given every possible support. Great care should be taken, 
especially during the developmental stages, to see that the reference 
and research library service program is fully coordinated with exist- 
ing libraries, including the public library systems, and to avoid the 
possibility of creating competing programs at another level. 




CHAPTER VI 



ACCESSIBILITY 



At the heart of all library service is the multifaceted problem of 
accessibility. Consideration will be given here to : 

(1) legal accessibility, or the individual’s right to use certain 
library collections and services 

(2) physical accessibility, .involving questions of distance, time, 
and convenience in using those collections legally accessible 

(3) bibliographic accessibility, or the means available for remote 
browsing— the tools to help the individual identify which of 
the materials in the collections to which he has access will 
meet his particular need 



Legal Accessibility 



Gains 



Under the former concepts of library service, the only persons 
legally entitled to use a library were those who supported it— either 
by taxation or by some kind of fee. Those supporting one library 
were nearly always nonsupporters of others and hence not entitled 
to use them. Library horizons were restricted to the immediate 
community, no matter how small or inadequate the resources there. 

Under the systems concept, however, all residents of the system 
area may legally use the facilities of any of the libraries in that 
system, either personally or through interlibrary loan. This, in itself, 
is an immense accomplishment in terms of the improvement in the 
service potential for those with weaker resources. 

In all fairness, however, some qualifications must be noted in 
evaluating the actual gain realized. In the first place, in regard to 
personal use, it has always been customary to serve Tmthin the li- 
brary any nonresident who came there, with no distinction being 
made between resident and nonresident unless books were borrowed 
for outside use. Even then, most libraries extended the loan privi- 
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lege to nonresidents for a very nominal annual fee. Secondly, al- 
though interlibrary loan (a form of legal access) has been greatly 
facilitated by the establishment of systems, all public libraries in the 
State have traditionally been encouraged to turn to the State Library 
whenever they were unable to meet a borrower’s needs from their 

own collections. ^ , • ui 

^ Even after such reservations have been noted, there is undeniable 

evidence of a distinct psychological and practical gain in respect to 
the personal use of other libraries since that use has been legalized 
by system membership. For example, hesitation in asking a favor 
has been overcome and practical methods for expediting transfer of 
returned materials have been developed. Both user studies and in- 
terviews, conducted in the course of the systems evaluation, confirm 
that the stronger libraries do attract substantial and grateful clientele 
from outside their local tax support areas, while libraries that ap- 
peared weak in the course of resource and performance checks 

reported very little pressure from “outsiders.” 

While there is no doubt that library patrons in many systems are 
using libraries other than those they support directly at the local 
taxing level more frequently than in prc-1958 days, some of the 
increases in such use are due to factors unrelated to legal accessi- 
bility (such as increased mobility of the population) and would 
have occurred anyway. This is especially true of inlibrary refer^ce 
use Moreover, there are no bench-marks against which to register 
changes since 1957. It is difficult, therefore, to know how much of 
the public’s crossing over from one library’s formal service area to 
another is actually attributable to system organization. ^ 

Few systems conduct even spot checks on the crossing of formal 
library service lines, but the user surveys conducted in 39 libraries 
in 1965-66 indicated that few libraries supported by single area, 
village, or city taxation have less than 5 percent of their load origi- 
nating outside the tax areas— -and frequently as much as 20 percent 
originates outside. In a limited number of cases, the outside load 
was even higher and posed fiscal problems. When the taxing unit 
was a county and the main library was centrally located, the. cross- 
ing of tax-support boundaries was reduced. 



Difficulties 

As one would expect, the accomplishment of gains made has not 
been without difficulties. New York State law requires that, within 
a system, all libraries must extend free direct borrowing privileges 
to all residents of the system area. (No parallel requirement is made 
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that the localities make a prescribed minimum effort to provide a 
basic library service for their own residents, although this could 
minimize the load on the stronger libraries.) The systems were, 
however, allowed a five-year period of “provisional approval,” dur- 
ing which time they might meet the statutory requirement by means 
of interlibrary loans. A few of the systems, chiefly those with large 
and expanding suburban areas and a highly mobile student popula- 
tion, feared that to allow direct in-person use of existing libraries 
would place an unfair burden on communities with reasonably good 
libraries and would, at the same time, deter the necessary establish- 
ment and adequate support of good libraries in the newly developing 
areas. 

It is safe to say that no other requirement of the systems law or 
regulations has, thus far, been the cause of more concern on the part 
of developing systems. Sufficient concern was evidenced by several 
of them to warrant a hearing, called by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in early 1964 , and provisions were made for an extension of 
up to three years to meet the requirement where serious problems 
exist. Difficulties, all relating to problems of suburban development, 
have been encountered by at least six systems. Three of the six 
have been able to negotiate free direct borrowing on a systemwide 
basis (one doing so during an extension period), but the other three 
have sought or will seek an extension of provisional approval in 
order to assist in the establishment of new units in areas now with- 
out convenient service but with rapid population growth. Other 
systems have met the requirement with comparative ease and now 
allov/ direct borrowing by all adults in the system area. The majority 
of systems do not extend the privilege to children below eighth 
grade and have not been required to do so. 

The fear of an unfair burden being placed upon the stronger 
libraries was certainly not unreasonable. That this fear was not 
substantially realized in many cases was due in part to the fact that 
many systems used the five-year provisional approval period (during 
which time they met the access requirement through interlibrary 
loan) to strengthen collections and give inservice training to staff in 
the smaller libraries. By the end of the period, many local residents 
were much more accustomed to finding reasonably satisfactory help 
in their local outlet and the inundation of stronger units was not as 
serious as anticipated — or at least not because of free borrowing 
privileges. 

The fear of an unfair burden upon the stronger libraries has, 
however, been realized in some cases. Over a longer period it could 
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result in local pressure upon such units to limit their development 
to the point where they will not attract much outside use and this 
in turn would lead to a lower quality of service and resources avail- 
able even to the residents in the more populous areas. This potential 
undermining of the entire concept of improved service through 
larger units would be minimized if large-area support replaced 
strictly local support or if State aid to systems were sufficient both 
to cover adequate reimbursement to the member libraries that give 
more than they get and to finance other necessary programs. 

Interlibrary Loan 

In some systems, particularly those with few if any conveniently- 
located and relatively strong libraries, the extension of lepl accessi- 
bility appears to have resulted in a greater increase in interlibrary 
loan use of other libraries than in direct borrowing by outsiders. 
This has not placed an inordinate strain upon any members in those 
systems with strong system pool collections and/or adequate com- 
pensation to the libraries that carry much of the load.^ It must be 
noted, however, that the ability of local staff in referring inquiries 
and interpreting requests for which they cannot provide material 
from their own collections has a direct bearing upon patron satis- 
faction in such areas and that system consultants have had varying 
degrees of success in developing the necessary skills at the local level. 

Intersystem Borrowing 

At no time has there been any pressure, or even “gentle urging,” 
from the State for libraries to extend the direct borrowing privi- 
lege on an intersystem basis. Nevertheless, four systems, involving 
113 libraries in 13 counties, have done so on ffieir own initiative. 
The fact that one of the strongest urban libraries in the State has 
taken the leadership in encouraging this step would indicate that 
cross-system free borrowing privileges do not pose a serious problem 
for that library at least. The figures indicate that the problem of uni- 
versal borrowing is most critical where library service boundaries cut 
through heavily populated areas with sharply differing levels of 
library service. Generally, system boundaries involve rural areas, and 
this minimizes the problem. 

Summary 

Perhaps what is most significant about the legal accessibility which 
the system structufe brings with it is the potential inherent in the 
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simple fact of giving every resident of a system area (now over 
98 percent of the population of the State the right to use, through 
his own library outlet or directly, all of the resources and facilities 
which are links in the system chain. Even though in actual practice 
the outcome may not yet be as impressive as might be expected, as 
the program develops and stronger resources are tied into the systems 
and improved techniques are developed for the remote use of library 
resources, the possibilities for improving and equalizing public li- 
brary service are almost unlimited. 

Physical Accessibility 

Having legal direct access to the finest kind of library^ service is 
nothing more than a remote ideal (and at times, a tantalizing one) 
if factors of distance or time make the needed services inaccessible 
in the physical sense. Many studies have shown that the curve of 
library use drops off sharply as distance increases. Nor is distance 
the only problem. A strong library in a downtown area, conveniently 
accessible to many, may still be totally inaccessible to small children. 
The problem of parking may also make use of the same library incon- 
venient, to the point of inaccessibility, for some adults.^ Hours open 
for service may be a further handicap to some potential users,^ and 
lack of listed telephones in member libraries can cause additional 

inconvenience. 

That difficulties of transportation are a limiting factor in physical 
accessibility to the library was confirmed by findings of the user 
survey. Percentages of the population from the normal service area 
using the library were always higher than from the surrounding 
area in the county; and it was shown that few individuals from 
surrounding counties use a library located toward the center of a 

county. 

High school students are among the heaviest library users, 
Although some have “after dark” driver’s licenses and, therefore, 
the equivalent of adult mobility, most high school students have 
serious transportation difficulties when their homes are more than 
a few minutes from the library. The survey showed that high school 
students seldom travel more than 10 miles, even to a central library. 
A slightly higher percentage of college students will travel this dis- 
tance to a central library. 

A poor library has little drawing power. The New York State 
User Survey indicated that collections containing fewer than 25,000 



1 Based on official U.S. Ceu^us figures. 
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volumes were seldom used heavily by high school students. This 
general finding is confirmed by the California report^ which re- 
commends libraries within: 

■ (a) lS-20 minutes driving time in metropolitan areas 
‘ (b) 25-30 minutes driving time in other areas if this would 
bi:ing the patron to a library having a minimum collection 
of 50,000 volumes (to which not less than 2,500 well selected 
book titles are added annually) and 200 periodical subscrip- 
tions. 

The user survey also showed that students do flock to those acces- 
sible libraries which are substantially better than their school libraries 
in reference and periodical resources. (Students account for more 
than 50 percent of the total library load.) As students at greater 
distances no doubt have the same needs, there must be many essen- 
tially unserved students. Those living farther than five miles from 
a central library or one of the few strong noncentral librarres may 
be so considered. For children the distance factor is even more 
serious ; a one-mile radius is often assumed to be the limit. 

An awareness of these problems has led to the recommendation 
that consideration be given to providing State aid for the develop- 
ment of an intermediate service (subregional centers), standrng 
between the small local library and the central library. In the mean- 
while, however, the use of special transportation plans or of raprd 
communication facilities may be economical ways to ease the stress 
deriving from student needs.® 

At least two other factors relating to accessibility emerged in the 
course of interviews, although they were not explored in the course 
of the User Survey. They were that : 

(a) transportation problems increase at lower socroeconomic 
and education levels, and 

(b) uneasiness regarding violence in the streets has tended to 
restrict use of libraries in some deteriorating areas,, and the 
use of many libraries after dark— especially by women and 

children. 

The map (Figure 1) shows the chartered libraries in New York 
in relationship to five-mile radii. Table 18, page 98, indicates that 



a p«Wie Libmn Service Eciml to the Ch. ten; e of Colifomia (California 

State Library) June 30, 1965). u i, i -i-r. 

8 Adjusted hours for improved secondary sohe Is could help also. 
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TABLE 18 



PERCENT OF 



POPULATION NOT WITHIN FIVE MILES 
OF CHARTERED LIBRARY 
NEW YORK STATE ‘ 



County 



Total 

popula- 

tion 

1960 



Popula- 
tion not 
within 
5 miles of 
a library 



% 



|:i 

Schenectady. 152, Wo 

Warren 44,002 

Washington.. 

Rensselaer ... 142 , 585 

Rochester Area 

Ontario 68,070 

Seneca 81 ,vb4 

GenMce. ... 53,994 

Livingston... ^’793 

Wyoming.... 34, /va 

Orleans...... |4,1S9 

Monroe 586,387 

242,2® 

i.o64,®8 

Southern Gateway 

Chautauqua.. 1|3,3// 

Cattaraugus.. 80,187 

AUegany 43,978 

^SubJmf.... 97,691 

iffyk;..... 15.0^ 

Delaware • . • • ^ 



1,681 

5,120 

8,942 

3,070 

5,828 

1,974 

7,122 



1,175 

1,686 

9,564 

2,944 

8,775 

6,104 

5,159 

4.280 



3,500 

2,304 



0.6 

22.6 

10.0 

2.0 

13.2 

4.1 

5.0 



1.7 

5.3 
14.1 

15.8 

16.3 

13.8 

14.8 
12.5 



14.4 

0.2 



969 

3,565 

17,576 

3,960 

4,814 

5,891 

3,688 

8,608 



County 



Total 

popula- 

tion 

1960 



Popula- 
tion not 
within 
5 miles of 
a library 



% 



0.7 

4.4 

40.0 



4.1 

32.0 

8.9 

9.8 

8.7 



14,481 6.8 

18,296 42.3 

254 0.5 

10,060 23.1 



Northern Area 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

St. La^ence. 

Franldin 

Clinton 

Essex 



Mid Hudson 
Greene . . . . 

Ulster 

Sullivan. . . 
Orange ... 
Putnam. . . 
Dutchess.. 
Columbia. 



136.803 
808,891 



87,835 

23,249 

111,239 

44,742 

72,722 

.35,300 



31,372 

118,804 

45,272 

183,734 

31,722 

176,008 

47,322 



6,106 

7,160 

14,177 

36,020 

10,495 

.2,975 



1,879 

4,472 

3,567 

3,958 



779 



Westchester. 

Nassau 

Suffolk 



Mohawk Valley 

Oneida 

Herkimer .... 
Hamilton .... 

Fulton 

Montgomery . 

N. Y. City Area 

Bronx 

Kings.. ..... 

New York. . . 
Queens ...... 

^chmond. . . . 

Syracuse Area 

Oswego 

Onondaga .... 

Cayuga.^ 

Cortland 

Madison 

Total N.Y.S.... 



1,300,171 

666,784 

264,401 

66,370 

4,267 

51,304 

57,240 



1,424,815 

2,627,319 

1,698,281 

1,809,578 

221,991 



86,118 

423,028 

73,942 

41,113 

54,635 

16,782,304 



7.0 

30.8 

12.7 

80.5 

14.4 

8.4 



6.0 

3.8 

7.9 

2.2 

0 

0 

16.4 



4,435 

1,500 

3,371 

6,638 

6,789 



6,170 

2,162 

1,491 

4,184 

633 

300,351 



0 

0 

0 

0 



1.7 

2.3 

79.0 

12.9 

11.9 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



7.2 
0.5 
2.0 

10.2 
1.2 
1.8 



1 Excludes stations and bookmobile stops. 

at least 98.2 percent of the population ‘ now lives withm five miles 
of such units. Branches, deposit stations, and bookmobite 
rLce the number liidng beyond five miles. In Upstate New York 
alone, the communities served by unregistered stetiona^ crnttets ^d 
bookmobiles increased 43 percent between 1957 and 1964, the 
number of hours of pubUc library service available a““lly rose by 
24^ercent; the number of libraries with telephones by 58 percent. 

(See Table 19.) 



4 Based on official U.S. Census figures. 
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TABLE 19 

ACCESS TO PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE IN UPSTATE SYSTEM 

AREAS 

(INCLUDES SYSTEM AND NONSYSTEM LIBRARIES) 





1957 


1964 


Percent 

Increase 


Total Upstate Population* 


8,487,531 


9,701,884 


14% 


Population with Free Access to Char- 
tered and/or Registered Outlets® ... 


5,639,028* 


8,870,690*’ 


57% 


No. of Stationary Outlets 


902 


938 


4% 


No. of Communities Reached by Book- 
mobile (Exclusive of School Service 
Stops) 


114 


514 


350% 


Total Service Points 


1,016 


1,452 


43% 


Libraries with Telephones 


. 358 


564 


58% 


No. of Public Library Service Hours 
Annually 

By Stationary Units'* - 


951,951 


1,177,422 


24% 


By Bookmobile (Exclusive of 
School Service) 


1,099 


8,738 


695% 


Total 


953,050 


1,186,160 


24% 



• Based upon Library Extension Division’s Public and Association Libraries, 
Statistics, 1957. Based on 1950 census. _ _ 

*’ Based upon Library Extension Division’s Public and Association Libraries, 
Statistics, 1964. Based on 1960 census. 

’’Includes unregistered outlets and unaffiliated libraries. 

^ Does not include branch hours in System K central library. 

•1957 and 1964 census estimates. 



Systems in New York State have employed a number of devices 
to make more books and services conveniently accessible to more 
people. In addition to the bookmobiles and stations mentioned above, 
the use of rotating collections, book pools, and interlibrary loan now 
tend to minimize the factors of time and distance. The use of various 
communication and duplicating devices has also improved public 
access to information without removing the basic sources from the 
collections where they may be needed. 



Bookmobiles 

As a direct approach to the problem of accessibility, bookmobiles 
actually bring a limited library to, or at least close to, the user. 
When this service is carried out according to ALA standards, it 
appears to do a reasonably adequate job for the general reader, but 
is not a satisfactory substitute for in-library use by many patrons. 
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such as students. Operated according to standards, bookmobiles have 
the advantages of professional staff always in attendance and a collec- 
tion of about 3,000 volumes that is adapted to the communities where 
the vehicle stops and is constantly being renewed. Requests for 
material or information not obtainable on the vehicle on one trip 
are referred to Headquarters and the necessary item or information 
is mailed to the patron or delivered on the next visit. (Experiments 
with two-way radio from Headquarters to bookmobile were con- 
ducted with Federal aid in two systems in an attempt to find means 
of speeding up this particular process.)® 

At this writing, 43 public library service bookmobiles are in opera- 
tion in New York. Twenty-six of them are operated by 15 systems; 
17 by 16 member libraries. In upstate New York, the number of 
communities reached by bookmobiles (exclusive of school service 
stops) increased from 114 tcJ 514 (350 percent) between 1957 and 
1964 (Table 19) . System-operated bookmobiles (the result of seven 
successful demonstrations conducted with Federal aid in new co- 
operative systems by the end of 1964) have been largely responsible 
for this increase. Circulation from some of these vehicles exceeds 
100,000 annually, despite the fact that from practical and budgetary 
necessity, the vast majority of stops take place during weekday work- 
ing hours. 

The cost of operation of a single bookmobile — including staff, 
replenishment of bookstock, other backstopping support, and general 
vehicular operation — ^has not been standardized. Methods of calcula- 
tion, items included and their definitions, and the circumstances of 
the operation (e.g., distance, staff shortages, salary scales, availability 
or lack of strong system Headquarters book pools) vary widely 
from system to system. These variable factors account for the di- 
versity of costs identified during the evaluation. The range in 1964 
was $25,000 to $56,000. When salaries of staff necessary to meet 
standards and a share of the backstopping collection and services 
are included, however, a reasonable estimate is between $50,000 and 
$60,000 for most Upstate systems. 

When the system plan was developed, it was felt and expected 
that, where a bookmobile is operated by a system from State aid 
receipts, some reimbursement would be made by the localities served, 
but this is not always done. The State agency by law and regulation 
requires a minimum level of service and support of established 
libraries in order for them to remain registered and retain the right 



5 Nassau Library System, LSCA Project '65-51 and ’66-65, Demonstration 
Bookmobile Project — Final Report. 
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to enjoy local taxes and system cash grants. Legitimate questions 
of equity can be raised when a system uses State money to provide 
a minimum level of service in some localities at no local cost. 

In 1964, this problem did not appear to be a matter of much con- 
cern in the cooperative systems where successful demonstrations had 
been carried out. Six were continuing the service with State funds 
exclusively. (One system has since secured tax monies from three 
counties and from townships in a fourth county for partial support 
of bookmobile service on a cost-per-unit-of-circulation basis.) In 
only one system had the vehicle been purchased by the county which 
was served. This county also contributed to the system approxi- 
mately half the estimated cost of the service. Of the other five 
Upstate systems with bookmobiles, four (established prior to 1958) 
receive county appropriations equal to or exceeding the cost of book- 
mobile service and provide additional services from these receipts. 
The fifth receives tax support from three counties, but the total 
does not equal estimated bookmobile service costs. 

While the question of equity of support exists and will be dis- 
cussed in more detail in the chapter on “Finances," the fact remains 
that in Upstate New York bookmobiles have been a major factor 
in equalizing physical opportunities to use minimum public library 
service in sparsely populated areas and those with low assessed 
valuations and high tax rates— areas in which there can be little 
expectation of adequate support at the local taxing level. They 
have been the only widely applied device for taking some level of 
service into formerly unserved areas, have created greater public 
awareness of the benefits to be derived from library service, and 
have developed much popular good will toward the system concept. 
(Several member libraries reported a number of new patrons who 
had had their initial contact with library service at a system’s book- 
mobile.) A further advantage was noted in one system and sweral 
municipal libraries where bookmobiles were reported to drain off 
and relieve some of the popular reading traffic in the main library, 
allowing staff there more time to deal with the more complicated 
requests they were receiving. The fact that an equity question exists 
does not negate these values. Nor does the high cost of an opera- 
tion that meets ALA bookmobile service standards alter the fact 
that bookmobiles have done more to equalize opportunity for service 
in formerly unserved areas than any other program activated by 

the systems. 
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Deposit Stations and Reading Centers 

Deposit stations or reading centers 
bntion points in some base 

i“t S n" fdi:d" rn::^l!;"d 

‘tul”dtsonnei for such outiets are — 

the locality, with the sj^tem P™^f ^hich they 

oLsionaiiy ^angmg ^V^esffiis ^utt ‘he 

Sri -r f = H3 

chartered libraries in communities of comparable size.) 

t 1 ouestion of equity has also been raised in connection with 
suI^LrrndlenL^ I. has h- solved h 

im^c^ces and’guarantees provision of quarters, personnel, 

and open hours. converted into a system 

One chartered vill g ^ nrovide even with system help, 
service outlet. It was too ^all to provi^, service reasonably 

the level of ““^chartemnLary. In 1965, it voluntarily sur- 
to be expected of a cprvice outlet of the system and 

rendered its ‘barter and eram^ ^ 

anirtoTn to which the village is located 0*er systems ^ un- 
rLsonaWy small units may be inHueneed by this exaniple. _ 
Svstems^have also helped improve physical access ‘h>-o«gh adviao^ 
se^iT corsultants have worked with interested groups and com- 
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mittees in unserved areas to plan and implement new libraries with 
sound tax support. They have frequently been closely associated 
with the development of building programs which have led to im- 
provement of the physical facilities to which the public has access. 
Their advice and encouragement (coupled with system incentive 
grants) have been major influences to increase hours of service and 
install telephones in local libraries. 

The use of rotating collections and book pools has been discussed 
at some length in the chapter on “Resources.” Obviously, they are 
one of the more effective techniques, made possible by systems, for 
making a considerably increased number of books physically acces- 
sible to people in smaller communities, especially, without increasing 
the size of the small library’s basic collection. 

Another device which is unique to systems is the privilege, granted 
in 19 systems, of returning books to any library outlet m the system, 
regardless of where they were borrowed. Since the return of boo cs 
is just as much a part of their use as the act of borrowing them, this 
convenience, as simple as it may seem is an important aspec of 
physical accessibility. Where the privilege is well publicized, it is 
heavily used. Its popularity was demonstrated in one system where, 
in 1962, it was estimated that well over 400,000 items were borrowed 
from one outlet and returned to another. Interviews m this system 
indicated that the volume has increased since then and now 
approaches, if not exceeds, half a million annually. 

Interlibrary Loan 

As useful and effective as these devices are for bringing people 
and library materials and services together, the instrunoent which 
seems in fte long run to have the greatest potential for solving 
the problem of tapping remote library resources for specific m- 
formational needs, is the interlibrary loan. 

As has been pointed out elsewhere in this report, the mterlibrary 
loan is by no means an innovation developed by the library system. 
Nevertheless, the establishment of systems has lifted it from 
realm of courtesy and the informal to the status 
the user and a systematic and major responsibiiity of all of the hbra^ 
mits whleh mate up a library system. Unfortunateiy, this is a state 
of affairs not fuily understood by most llbra^ users, by many com- 
munity library staffs, or by some staff of the library systems. In 
Tpite of the bng period of education which seems to be necessary 
to exploit the interloan potential, the 200 percent increase in Upstate 
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interlibrary loans shown in Table 20, represents an important and 
major accomplishment of the systems to date. 



TABLE 20 

MATERIALS BORROWED ON INTERLIBRARY LOAN 

1957—64 



SYSTEM LIBRARIES 



System 


Materials £ 
Interlibri 
Other Thi 
Deposi 

1957 


torrowed on 
ary Loan 
an Bulk or 
t Loans 

1964 


% 

Increase 


Upstate — Total 


76,271 


229,432 


201% 


G 


2,058 


20,808 


911 


D 


249 


2,362 


849 


0 


757 


6,659 


780 


R 


1,307 


10,389 


695 


I 


999 


6,447 


545 


F 


2,553 


16,000 


527 


H 


2,648 


14,985 


466 


B 


1,074 


4,585 


327 


Q 


2,176 


9,238 


325 


M 


1,329 


5,379 


305 


S 


771 


2,913 


278 


A 


10,354 


31,777 


207 


P 


1,614 


4,419 


174 


J 


7,959 


20,880 


162 


L 


1,241 


2,719 


119 


E 


11,991 


25,338 


111 


K 


23,312 


29,483 


26 


N 


3,879 


4,657 


20 


C 


a 


10,394 


a 



‘Comparable statistic not available. 



There is a good deal of variation in the interlibrary loan pro- 
cedure from system to system in New York State, but a typical 
request may originate in the form of a specific title or periodical 
reference, or as a request for information which is translated by a 
stall member into a specific author and title request before passing 
on to the next level. (It appears that at the community library level, 
the subject type of request predominates, but systems report re- 
ceiving more author-title requests.) The request may be made at 
any library or library outlet in the system. Theoretically, if it 
cannot be filled at the point where it is made, it is referred by mail, 
telephone or by the system's delivery service to either the central 
library or the system headquarters — ^more commonly the latter. If 
it cannot be filled by the central library or headquarters, it is usually 
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referred by teletype directly to the State Library, although in a few 
systems other libraries in the region (such as college or university) 
may be tried first. If the State Library cannot fill it, the system is 
so notified and any further efforts to locate it are left to the system. 
Where a photocopy will serve the need, the State Library usually 
sends this, at no charge, to the system. 

The subject of interlibrary loans was considered of sufficient im- 
portance to the library systems to justify major, but separate studies, 
A position paper on interlibrary loan service in New York State was 
prepared by Francis R. St. John Library Consultants, Inc. Other 
studies, planned and under way including a status study of the State 
Library operations will add appreciably to available information on 
costs, etc. 

From presently available information, a number of problems stand 
out rather clearly. 

Policies 

There is no uniform interlibrary loan policy from systern to system. 
In some systems the policies that do exist are so restrictive as to 
seriously limit the usefulness of the service. For example, while 6 
of the 19 Upstate systems indicate they have no restrictions on the 
type of interlibrary loan materials they will try to provide or the 
type of patron they will try to help, many other systems will not re- 
quest interloan for children and students generally. Some will not 
request certain types of materials, such as periodicals. The wide 
variation in policies found in the systems in 1964 is reviewed briefly 
in Appendix D. 

Costs 

Although some effort was made to get cost data, this is a major 
undertaking in itself and was necessarily deferred for another study. 
Nevertheless, the indications are that the cost of filling an inter- 
library loan request is very high. 

Francis R. St. John says on this point: “It has been impossible 
with the materials at hand to determine any accurate cost of inter- 
library loan transaction. The figures we have range from as low 
as $1.01 to a high of close to $7.50 in very special research libraries. 
None of the figures within this wide range are based on the same 
factors and none of them include the total cycle cost of an inter- 
library loan transaction. Again, we can only call on an ‘educated 
guess’ and estimate that if all the steps involved in one single inter- 
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library loan request were measured, ... the cost would be between 
$7.50 and $10.00 per item, depending on whether the transaction 
has to follow a course all the way to the State Library and beyond, 
and whether it is classified as ‘filled’ or ‘unfilled.’ ” 

At this point none of the systems make a charge for interlibrary 
loan service, although some reimburse their central libraries and at 
least two reimburse all members. Few, if any systems make any 
attempt to classify requests by types of material, the time involved 
in filling the request, or in any other manner. 

Speed 

The length of time which elapses between the time that a request 
is made by the patron and the material reaches his library is often 
a critical factor is the usefulness of the interlibrary loan service. 
What seem to be unreasonably long delays cause much user dis- 
appointment and member library embarrassment. 

The best possible service occurs when the material requested is on 
the shelves in the system headquarters or a member library, yet, 
even then, the waiting period involved in this kind of situation runs 
from three to seven days, depending on mails, delivery service and 
other factors. Some systems with only weekly or biweekly delivery 
service do not even attempt to use mail service. On the other hand, 
one single county system reported three-day delivery on 85 percent 
of the nonfiction requests which it was able to fill at all. (The num- 
ber of nonfiction requests which this system was able to fill in three 
days was greater than the total of all kinds of requests received by 
any other system except one.) Another single county system esti- 
mated that delivery is made the next day on 50 percent of the re- 
quests it receives, and within three days on another 20 percent. 
These cases, however, are exceptions. 

Of the requests which systems forward to the State Library (some 
24 percent of the total received by 13 systems for which comparable 
statistics were available — see Table 21) the data indicate a lag of a 
minimum of 2 days from date requested to date mailed, with an 
average in the range of from 3 to 5 days. In only slightly over half 
of the requests (54.4 percent) had the materials reached their desti- 
nation within another five days from mailing date. Not infrequently, 
there was a period of 10 to 14 days between time of mailing and 
time of delivery of a package in certain places in the State. Also, 
the time involved in getting the request to the State Library and to 
the patron after it gets back to the requesting library must, of course, 
be added to the above. 
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The teletype connection between the upstate systems and the State 
Library expedites the process of getting the request to Albany and 
getting a report back to the system. Nevertheless, the entire inter- 
library loan procedure is cumbersome and much too time consuming 
to meet the needs of many borrowers. The time lag problem is 
essentially a management one and should be approached on that 
basis. 



TABLE 21 

RELATIONSHIP OF TOTAL REQUESTS RECEIVED BY 
SYSTOMS TO PERCENTAGE FORWARDED TO ^ST^ 
LIBRARY AND STATE LIBRARY'S RATE OF SUCCESS 

FOR 1964 



(Where comparable statistics were available) 



System 


Total 

Requests 

Received 


Total 

Forwarded 

To 

State^ 


Forwarded 


Total Filled 
By 

State Library 


State 
Library’s 
Rate of 
Success 


A 


41,401 


7,596 


18% 


4,708 


62% 


E 


30,370 


1,917 


6 


1,082 


56 


T 


24,565 


858 


3 


417 


49 


F 


16,930 


6,794 


40 


3,935 


58 


H..:... 


16,482 


10,101 


61 


6,512 


64 


R 


10,999 


3,461 


31 


2,003 


58 


G 


9,972 


3,039 


30 


1,756 


58 


0 


7,660 


2,239 


29 


1,442 


64 


p 


5,724 


2,562 


45 


1,695 


66 


N 


5,620 


2,137 


38 


1,284 


60 


M 


5,160 


2,115 


41 


1,026 


51 


L 


4,600 


1,132 


25 


661 


58 


D. 


2,596 


333 


13 


197 


59 


Totals*. . . 


182,070 


44,284 


24 


26,718 


60 



^ From monthly TWX (Teletype Writer Exchange) Request summaries. 
®For 13 systems. 



Staff Failures 

Serious staff failures in connection with interlibrary loans are 
occurring at several levels. There is a failure in many systems to 
make a real effort to acquaint users with the possibilities of the 
interlibrary loan device. This is not only a matter of failing to 
publicize services in a general way on a local and regional basis. 
It also involves a failure to educate both system and local staffs in 
the implications of a truly effective interloan service; to train them 
to recognize when a particular patron's needs go beyond the re- 
sources of the library or system he is using; and to encourage, at 
all levels, recourse to other sources. 
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No systematic attempt has been made in this study to measure the 
degree of “satisfaction" a patron receives from material he secures 
through interlibrary loan, but evidence indicates that there must be 
a fairly high rate of user disappointment in connection with requests 
which the systems count statistically as “filled." In administering 
performance questions at the local, central library, and system 
headquarters level, the survey teams observed some causes of such 
failures to meet the patron's needs. In general, they were traceable 
to inadequate training or lack of experience on the part of some staff 
members j overwork, indifference, or over-confidence in their own 
abilities and collections caused failure on the part of others. 

Local library level. At the local library level, staff with insuffi- 
cient training and inadequate tools are receiving subject requests 
and often translating them into author-title requests for in- 
appropriate material. Many community librarians are not skilled 
in interviewing to clarify the patron's need, but few if any sys- 
tems have encouraged community librarians to put the patron 
in direct telephone contact with the central library or system 
staff who will fill the request. 

When a community librarian does clarify and understand a 
subject request and tries to transmit it as such, most request 
forms do not provide for enough information and detail to com- 
municate actual need to the backstopping units. 

In some medium size local and central libraries there is a 
tendency to “make do” with the local staff and collection, a sense 
of being “too big to ask for help.” This discourages calling 
upon resources beyond the local outlet. In a number of in- 
stances, questions that could have been handled well and quickly 
by system staff were not referred at all, but were handled much 
less satisfactorily with considerable expenditures of local time 
and effort. 

System headquarters level At the system headquarters level, 
7 performance questions were used by the survey teams with 
interlibraiy loan staff, and data were tabulated for 14 systems. 
In the 14, only 3 staffs produced well on all questions. Four 
staffs would have sent out inaccurate or out-of-date material on 
1 ; S staffs missed on 2 questions ; 2 missed on 4 questions. Some 
reasons were apparent. 

1. They were handled by clerical or low echelon professional 
staff who did not know when they were in trouble, had little 
or no contact with the public, had not been involved in the 
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development of the collection with which they were working, 
and did not refer frequently enough to other headquarters 
or central library staff. In several cases, the central library 
staff performed well on questions missed by headquarters 
staff. 

2. Because periodicals and current reference materials fre- 
quently do not circulate and copying equipment too often is 
inadequate or considered an inconvenient last resort, inter- 
library loan staff tended to rely upon older circulating ma- 
terial, even in technical areas where currency is of utmost 
importance. 

3. At most system and central library levels, the staff dealing 
with the interlibraiy loan requests had little knowledge of 
the content of government documents available and no in- 
clination to search for information in this material which 
was usually stored in an inconvenient place. 

In connection with these observations, attention is invited to ex- 
cerpts from a study on systemwide reference services by Moshier, 
Wickersham, and Shepherd, included as Appendix E. 

Locator Tools 

Locator tools are inadequate in many systems. The three sp- 
tems that fill the highest percentage of requests have either a union 
catalog that is expanded considerably beyond the author-entry re- 
quirement or use the central library catalog as their first searching 

point. 

The State Library 

The order of search varies considerably among systems. Some 
turn to TWX and the State Library after little, or even no search 
beyond the system pool. Statistics are kept in a variety of ways, but 
it is possible to identify four systems that forward to the State 40 
to 60 percent of the requests they receive. None of these is par- 
ticularly strong in resources, but weaker ones forward a smaller 
percentage and the strongest of the four forwards the highest per- 
centage. (Table 22. Table 23 records, insofar as possible, the pro- 
portion of requests filled from a variety of sources by each Upstate 

system.) 

Table 24 presents the State Library’s contribution to interlibrary 
loan in systems where comparable statistics were available for 1964. 
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It is noteworthy that in these 17 systems, 15.4 percent of the ma- 
terials borrowed through interlibrary loan came from the State 
Library. In 14 of these systems (excluding county library systems E 
and K, established prior to 1958, and system J with a strong union 
catalog and area referral program that is some 20 years old), the 
State Library supplied 24.2 percent of the materials borrowed through 
interlibrary loan. 

Of the total requests forwarded to the State Library, it appears 
to be filling currently about 60 percent. 



TABLE 22 




(Where comparable statistics were available) 



System 



State 
Library’s 
Rate of 
Success 



Percent of 
System’s Total 
Requests For- 
warded to 
State Library 



J 

M 

E 

L 

G 

R 

F 

D 

N 

A 

O 

H 

P 



49% 

51 

56 

58 

58 

58 

58 

59 

60 
62 
64 
64 
66 



3% 

41 

6 

25 

30 

31 
40 
13 
38 
18 
29 
61 
45 



TABLE 23—1964 INTERLIBRARY LOAN DATA BY SYSTEM 
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Estimated 
cost to fill 
request 
(system 
headquarters 
funds only) 


o» o * 

o»o»o»o»S . Sts 

VO vh lO On On On ^coOOVOOth ro 

coS THOOcOtHioco cs 

CO CS vHrHrHrHrHCScSiH tH ^ r-i ^ 


Estimate 
% of system 
headquarters 
expenditxures 


O'OOCSVOO'OOO'OCS VO^VOCOCS 


State 

library 

success 

rate 


CvjOlOOnOOOOO^ OnOnOO tHO^OOOO 
0§VoS)10>oKSm lOVO'OVO'OlO^ 


Filled by 
state library* 


# 


^{bloOOTj<fOOOO JOC'l 

vH vH VO CS tH Ti< CS • tH T-I CS CS CO CO ^ 


Numba 


OOvHOt^OOtOVOCSOt^^THON'O^CStOO^ 

Ot>JQOONOCOIO<HlOTHTHVOTHC*^(WTf<0>^0 

^CO^HNO ^ ,H tH tH 


Filled by 
central library 


# 

65 


*+ 


Numba 


28,000* 

> 

1 

1,552 

25,560 

3,067 

2,907 

7,444* 

1,275 

12,280 

1 

1,630 

788 

1 

652 

4,000^-7 

1,698 

1 

3,006 

1 


Filled by 
pool 


* 

65 


CO *vOt^ O 00 

'COCO 


Numba 


lO '^ON *co • . . o ^ 'O 

o *100 -CO • . • 00 'O 

NO *ot^ th 

^ ^ 

'VOfO vH lo 


Overall 

failmre 

rate 

% 


o OlOCOOOO^OtO^ ^VOiOOmON ^ 

CSJ ^ ^ rH ^ tH tH vH vH CO vH CS tH rH ,h iH 


Total 

filled 

from 

some 

source 


MM n *1 n 

ooio OtHOCO'O^OCOONO^®®“^®0®^ 

OOO OlO^NOONTi^OOOO^THOONOVOcOCOO^ 
S5> o?-i>-ONioiooo^ l> C^^^CO Ti<^NO^VO C^VO^ON^ 

CS cioOTjTocJ'cO coo ON VOtJ^OnO 

CO cs ^ th pq cs ^ 


Total 

requests 

recaved* 


tH On'OOOC^C^OniO Ot^OOOri^ O 

O On CO 00 O VO o 00 vO vo On 

^ oSjcoSoN^^^^io ®1 

lO O VO On VO ^ tJ< tH lO *0 lO O 

^ ^ COtH ^ ^ 


System 




^ pq O Q W pi4 o W 1-5 ^ ^ 15 o Ah Olpji W 
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TABLE 24 

THE STATE LIBRARY’S CONTRIBUTION TO INTERLIBRARY 
LOANS SUPPLIED IN 1964 17 UPSTATE SYSTEMS WHERE 
COMPARABLE STATISTICS WERE AVAILABLE 



System 


Total 

requests filled 
from some 
source 


Items 
supplied 
by State 
library^ 


% supplied 
by State 


A 


32,708 


4,708 


14 


B 


4,585 


721 


16 


D 


2,000 


197 


10 


E 


28,751 


1,082 


4 


F 


14,730 


3,935 


27 


G 


8,963 


1,756 


20 


H 


13,596 


6,512 ■ 


48 


I 


3,541 


956* 


27 


J 


20,880 


417 


2 


K 


29,483 


11 


. . 


L 


2,719 


661 


24 


M 


4,387 


1,026 


23 


N 


4,460 


1,284 


29 


0 


6,660 


1,442 


22 


p 


4,635 


1,695 


37 


Q 


9,238 


2,850 


31 


R 


10,600 


2,003 


19 


Totals 


201,936 


31,256 


1S.4 


Totals excluding E, J, K 


122,822 


29,746 


24.2 



^ From monthly TWX Reports. 

• Data provided by System Headquarters. 



Followup 

In many systems, there is little or no followup after a negative 
reply from the State Library. The three systems filling the highest 
percentage of requests (94 to 96 percent) make a substantial effort 
by standard interlibrary loan forms after receiving such a reply and 
are conducting followup work at considerable expense in time and 
effort. Two of the three do not have particularly strong central 

libraries. 



Cooperation with Other Types of Libraries 

System cooperation with college and special libraries in meeting 
interlibrary loan requests is very spotty. It is virtually nonexistent 
in at least 3 areas, modest in 9, and reported to be “good” in 7. The 
emphasis in most, if not all cases, appears to be in providing periodi- 
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cal materials or copies from them. There are a few cases where 
such material is always searched in regional colleges before a request 
is sent to the State, and others where this is done only occasionally. 
For book material, however, it is consistently done by no more than 
two or three Upstate systems. 

Except for a few systems, there is little evidence that “good 
cooperation is more than a one way street from college libraries in 
aid of the public library systems. Formal arrangements, whereby 
system resources and TWX are used to coordinate interlibrary loan 
for the colleges, as well as public libraries, are rare. The ^tential 
of such arrangements in meeting area needs as a who e eserves 

consideration. 

Every system reported that interlibraiy loan was dominated by 
high school or college assignment associated requests. The State 
Library also reports increasing demand by mail from schools, par- 
ticularly those Upstate. It would seem reasonable to expect that it 
public library systems were given sufficient funds, these systems 
might serve as the most efficient channel for all public and sc oo 
library interlibrary loan requests to the State Library. 



Duplicate Copies 

In addition to the basic problem of inadequate book resources, 
there is the more specialized one of duplicate copies. Several ptem 
directors favor fairly heavy purchase of duplicate copies of titles 
they expect to be in substantial demand during early post publication 
periods or for which they have frequent heavy seasonal demand. 
They realize that an interlibrary loan request that is filled by re- 
serving a copy already in use, which reaches the patron much later, 
is not likely to result in an interlibrary loan request that is actually 
satisfied. Regretfully, for lack of sufficient funds to support both 
already established system programs and purchase of duplicate copies 
of material in potentially heavy demand, they give the latter little 

or no priority in their budgets. 



Branch Libraries 

Branch librarians in at least three major Upstate cities rarely 
think of interlibrary loan as a solution and their parent “Cranes 
seem to refer beyond the main library collection very rarely. The 
evaluation team suspects this is typical in the State as a whole. If 
so, a very substantial segment of the State’s population is not bene- 
fiting from one of the most popular system services. 
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Reimbursement 



There is no consistent pattern for reimbursement to member li- 
braries when they iend more than they borrow through mteriibrary 
loan A few systems have clear policies or contrarts to do so, at 
least at the central library ievel, and a few others feel the amount 
they pay the central library under a general contrad each year covers 
Reimbursement needed. Severai, however, feel other system 
biehts (e.g„ centralized processing and Centrai Book Aid) more 
Z comUsate for any load their centrai libraries cany and offer 
no reimbursement at all. Most of the central libraries in the last 
category do not agree with this point of view and others, with 
bianket contract payments, feel the amounts they receive are insuffi- 
cient compensation. This has become a serious issue between some 
system and central library administrations. ^ ^ 

The need for this type of compensation was not anticipated in t e 
early stages of development in many systems. Now, some system 
directors tend to agree that members that supply large measure 
of interlibrary loan are not adequately compensated, but they cannot 
find money to compensate them adequately without curtailing es- 
tablished system services. 



Bibliographic Accessibility 

If there is a single aspect of the public library job which is unique 
to librarianship as a profession, it is not the management public 
administration, public relations, or similar functions whiA loom a 
large in library system operation, but the getting together of the 
reader, or iibrary user, and the precise library materials which w^ 
meet his needs. This is the problem of bibliographic accessibili y 
how to know what is available, and where. Unfortunately, it srems 
to have had “short shrift” in the scramble to do all of the things 

that need to be done. 

As a matter of fact, to fully exploit the system concept— to make 
full use of all of the resources to which the user is given legal access 
-requires considerably more in the way of bibliographic assistance 
than does the traditional approach, where the user anally browses 
through a collection. The card catalog, which is a bibliographic key 
only to the particular library a patron happens to be using, will not 
lead him to the resources of other libraries ; and, unfortunately, the 
bibliographic tools which will help are very meager. The best are 
found in the area of periodicals and serials, where indexing and 
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abstracting services cover the field reasonaoly well and keep reason- 
ably current. Even here, however, judging by the surprisingly small 
proportion of periodical requests which reach the State Library, not 
nearly enough libraries have these basic tools or understand their 
use and importance. 

In the area of books, pamphlets, government documents, etc., 
there is practically no tool which lists current materials and gives 
the user any idea, beyond what he can surmise from the title, what 
their contents cover. A bibliographic device, or devices, which will 
make possible “remote browsing” even at a very superficial level, 
coupled with locater devices which would help the staff to locate an 
item quickly, would increase the usefulness of interlibrary loans 
immensely, and at the same time would cut down on the number of 
interloans which turn out to be not what the user really needed. 

New York systems are required by law and regulation to keep at 
least an author-entry union catalog of adult nonfiction titles added 
to the headquarters and member library collections. The inclusive- 
ness of these records in the new cooperative systems ranges from 
minimal to quite thorough and exceeding the requirements. Some 
such systems and their members have done little more than meet the 
requirements by relying on centralized processing to provide a unit 
entry for titles added— even though a substantial proportion of new 
titles have been acquired and processed by members independently 
and have not been reported for union catalog inclusion. A few 
systems have gone to considerable effort to expand the tool to include 
one or more of the following: the total nonfiction holdings of the 
central library, subject and/or title entries for all material processed 
by the system, independent acquisitions of members, and recent 
acquisitions of college and special libraries. 

It is no coincidence that among IS systems for which comparable 
statistics were available in 1964, regardless of the volume of requests 
handled, 3 of the 6 with the highest success rates in fulfilling the 
interloan function have expanded their union catalogs substantially 
beyond the legal requirements and that the interloan staff in the 
other 3 refer first to the public catalog of the central library. It is 
also noteworthy that traditional unit-entry union^ catalogs of long 
standing have not resulted in particularly high interloans success 
rates. Three single county systems inherited such tools and have 
continued to maintain them. These 3, with a relatively high volume 
of requests, had in 1964 the 7th, 11th, and 14th lowest success rates 
among IS systems. (See Table 25.) 
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TABLE 25 

[NTERLIBRARY LOAN SUCCESS RATES RELATED TO VOLUME 
OF REQUESTS HANDLED, NATURE OF LOCATOR TOOLS, 
AND SOME SPECIAL FACTORS 

(9 out of 15 systems for which comparable statistics were available) 



Success 

Rate 

(highest to 
lowest) 



i l) 96% 
2) 95 
3) 94 
4) 90 
5) 90 
6) 87 
7) 85 
ril) 82 
14) 80 



System 



R 

E 

M-1 

G 

D 

F 



Total 

Requests 

Received 



10,990 

30,370 

1,287 

9,972 

2,596 

16,930 

24,565 

16,482 

41,401 



Rank in 
Volume of 
Requests 
Received 
(1 highest to 
15 lowest) 



6 

2 

15 

7 

14 

4 
3 

5 
1 



Notes 



a, e, f , g 

d.g 

d, e, g 

b, e 
d 

c, e, f 
h 

h 

h 



a. Union catalog at Headquarters includes author and subject entries for all 
material centrally or independently processed plus author entries for com- 
plete adult onfiction holdings of cocentral libraries. 

b. Union catalog at Headquarters includes author, title, and subject entries 
for all material centrally processed. 

c Union catalog at Headquarters is very incomplete author record of ma- 
terial added by members since system establishment but has been ran- 
forced by Xeroxing and incorporating complete adult nonfiction shelf Jis^ 
of seven strongest members and recent acquisitions of two community 

colleges. 

d. Interloan staff refers first to public catalog of central library. 

c. System also maintains union list of serials or similar periodical record 
for members and some nonpublic libraries. 

f. Liberal photocopying provided. 

g. If requested by patron, interloan staff makes substantial followup effort 
after negative replies from State. 

h. System inherited from county association a longstanding, traditmnal, 
unit-entry union catalog of library holdings in the area and has mam- 

if- 



There is a great need for bibliographic tools which help staff 
members and library users themselves to translate library needs into 
specific materials. Hopefully, computer techniques and a statewide 
or national approach may bring better solutions to the problem of 
providing them. 
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Summary 

1. A primary feature in the system concept of library service is 
ncreased accessibility— legal, physical, and bibliographic. In New 
^ork, system organization has proved to hold almost unlimited 
jossibilities for improving public library service and equalizing op- 
>ortunities to use it. 

2. Systems have already given adult users legal access to all pu ic 
libraries within a system, a tremendous accomplishment in itse t. 
From 5 percent to 20 percent and higher of direct use of most public 
libraries appears to be by nonresidents, with the greatest amounts o 
such use occurring in the best libraries. Since *ere js no require- 
ment that localities make a minimum library effort, there has been 
fear of, and in a few cases there exist, serious inequities resulting 
from nonresident use of stronger libraries without adequate com- 
pensation for such use. Public library support based on larger areas 
would help to minimize this problem. 

3 Legal accessibility to libraries in neighboring systems exists in 
only a few systems. The extension of such intersystem borrowing 
privileges may, however, present problems unless arrangements or 
compensating stronger libraries can be worked out 

where system boundaries run through heavily populated areas with 
sharply differing levels of local library support. 

4 Although systems are employing a number of effective devices 
to minimize the distance factor (e.g., book pools, rotating collections, 
interlibrary loans, bookmobiles, modem communication and dupli- 
cating equipment, and the privilege of returning books anywhere m 
the system), physical inaccessibility is still a seriously limiting factor 
for most library users-especially for high school students and chil- 
dren. Possible solutions which should be given consideration, m 
addition to the above, include the use of special transportation serv- 
ices and the development of relatively strong hbrary tmits_ which 
would stand intermediate between the present central libraries and 

the local libraries. 

S Boolonobiles have been widely and successfully employed by 
systems to bring service closer to people in sparsely settled are^, 
but an equity problem exists where no local contribution is made 
Lard Lir support. Cost relative to reading centers requires 

analysis. 

6. “Reading centers." or "stations," are operated by some systems, 
in some cases by contract between the locality and the system. In 
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theory, this appears to be one of the best solutions yet devised for 
meeting the problem of service to the community which is too small 
to maintain an effective chartered library. There have been a few 
successful examples and it is recommended that much more experi- 
mentation with this type of library outlet be carried on. 

7. The device for extending physical accessibility which seems 
thus far to have been most successful, and to have the greatest 

potential, is the interlibrary loan. The increase 

loans by libraries in the Upstate systems amounted to 200 percent 

from 1957 to 1964. 

The major findings and recommendations in respect to interhbrary 
loans are as follows. 

a There is wide variation in interlibrary loan policies from sys- 
tem to system. It is suggested that efforts be made to standard- 
ize policies throughout the State. 

b. Interlibrary loan costs must be analyzed. Such matters as a 
charge for certain loans need examination. 

c. The interval between the request and the receipt of an inter- 
library loan is excessively long in most cases. 

d. Inadequate collections at all levels clearly limit user satisfac- 
tion but of equal or greater importance are staff failures to 
properly identify user needs and translate them into requests 
for specific materials. Lack of locator tools and bibliographic 
aids are very significant contributing factors in user disap- 
pointment. 

These problems seem to be most amenable to solution^ at 
the system. State, and even national levels-inservice training 
and the development of more effective tools being the two most 

obvious steps. 

The role of the State Library in backstopping the systems 
should be clearly defined and understood throughout the State. 

€. Cooperation with college and special libraries in meeting inter- 
library loan requests is very spotty. Improvement of this situa- 
tion lies in the proposed Reference and Research Library 

program. 

Interlibrary loan requests in every system and at the bi^te 
Library are predominantly school and college associated. The 
possibility of channeling all such requests through the public 
library systems, and even of school library membership in the 
systems, should be given high priority. 
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f. Central libraries are an important link in the interlibrary loan 
chain, but there is increasing feeling that they are not ade- 
quately compensated for this additional burden by either Cen- 
tral Library Book Aid or other system programs. Since system 
funds are fully committed in most systems, the need for addi- 
tional State aid should be explored here. (See Appendix B 
for 1966 revision of library law.) 

8. The effective use of libraries which are physically remote from 
the user also depends on how well he is able to identify the precise 
materials which will meet his particular library need. There is a 
serious lack of these kinds of bibliographic tools— especially in the 
area of books, government documents, and pamphlet materials. Even 
the few which do exist are not available in the local libraries to the 
extent that they should be, and staffs are not adequately trained in 
their use. 
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CHAPTER VII 



USERS AND USES OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

One of the administrative needs of the puclic libraries is more 
objective information on what people use the library and how they 
use it. Occasionally libraries have run user surveys and some gen- 
eral information has been obtained. These su^eys were usually 
conducted for only short periods and dealt with single libraries. 
They were not designed to check the intensity of use by population 
groups in the community. In this study, 39 libraries were tested for 
a week-long period in 1965. All users were grouped by residence 
and all users over 25 years of age were also grouped by educational 
attainment. Computations for each classification were made to yield 
the proportion of the U. S. Census population visiting each library 
in the week. The results provided a means of objective measure- 
ment. Only a few of the highlights are incorporated in this report, 
but these show the potential administrative value of user surveys as 
measures of library effectiveness. Maximum value from such sur- 
veys will be obtained when they are taken in a large number of 
libraries, using a uniform procedure so that standards of expectation 

can be established. 

It is recommended that user surveys be conducted at least once in 
5 years in each library and that the Library Development Division 
compile comparative records and establish standards by types of 
libraries. These procedures would make a substantial contribution 
to solving one of the weakest points in library administration the 
measurement of library use. 



Intensity of Use 

One of the most challenging findings in the user surveys dealt 
with the percentage of the population over 25 years of age, visiting 
the library in a week, as classified by educational level. The best 
libraries, in terms of attracting highly educated users, drew 15 to 30 
percent (in a few cases more) of the college graduates in a week. 
Some of the libraries with lower effectiveness drew 10 percent or 
less.^ Those who had not finished high school were infrequent 



1 Some of the very low use ratios involve communities witli central 
j lihrtdes Where the survey covered the central library and 

hJnnehS ^ iooT estimate of intS of use was obtained, but where 
bmnch Sse waLot surveyed, the resulting^intensity figures lack comparability 
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users; most libraries showed less liian 1 P-c-t such patrons 
using the library in a week. (See Tables 26 and 27.) 

The variation in intensity of use from library to bbraiy, shown 
in Tables 26 and 27, is of considerable interest. Tl^e libraries wi 

s^Ie^t. They -e Hbraries 

fuMc, “rms iTdlstance ^nd public and private transpor- 

‘“"rme of the libraries with intense use 

not have high per capita support. For mstance Library L 

r^entral libraries' sLws 19 percent of the college graduates in that 

Irra ”site *e ^ in a vreek, yet per capita ^P-ditu^/-' 

of wonien college gradu~ 

z; $f96T;r":f 

°nofnec:Jartyt rag— 

STe Apparently there are critical, but not g^erally recognized, 
dilerences which should be identified and studied. 

The low intensity of use among those persons over 25 years of 
with less than a high school education suggests the possibility 
that the libraries are not well designed for attrading persons wiA a 

mile tht proportion of Js group using the libra^ is low, the iram- 
r it the is large and hence the total number of users out of 

tht group is substantial. In some libraries such users constitute ^ 
“ oercent of total users. The amount of such use may be 

Zte important than the intensity of 

IlSttmd to middtX?neeTaI’to°prSe the d^ired 
of readme among the less educated. On the other hand, perhaps t 
gLup gererally kft school before high school |"“n because 
Uity did not read well or never became interested in books. 

Distance from the Library 

Prior studies have indicated that the intensity of use drops off 
rapiSy as tonce increases. Tables 26 and 27 show the intensity 
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“ Figiffes shown have been adjusted so as to relate to the school district. ^ 

5 total Dianch tise. The ratio of Branch — 1 and Branch — 2 combined circulation to the totm br^ch cMcul^on is 1 :9.51. 

To obtain an estimate of total branch use, the percentage figures for branches surveyed were combined and multiplied by 9.51. 
Population ages 5-25 compared to users of adtdt library fadlities under 25. 
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Figures diown. have been, adjusted so as to rdate to the s^TOl distnct. 
Population ages 5-25 comp^^d to users of adult library faculties under 25. 
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of use within the immediate political units in which the library is 
located, and Tables 28 and 29 show the intensity of use in the re- 
mainder of the counties where the library is located. A comparison 
of the data shows that the figures on the last two charts are much 
lower. In other words, the use rate is lower in the areas some dis- 
tance from the library. Thus, in counties where there is only one 
strong library, this difference can be interpreted as showing a de- 
crease in intensity of use as distance increases. 

While it is difficult to determine the intensity of use of the 
library at different distances, it is easy to find where the users live. 
Very few libraries drew more than 10 percent of their users from 
more than 10 miles. Only four libraries in the survey did this, and 
these were all central libraries in the central cities of metropolitan 
areas. One of these had 23 percent coming from over 10 miles ; and 
another, 20 percent. Two of them had 46 percent coming from over 
6 miles. Only 2 of the IS centrals studied had less than 10 percent 
of the users from beyond a 6-mile radius. These two exceptions 
were both in suburban areas with other good libraries geographically 
close. 

The People Using the Library 

While the measurement of intensity of use (the percentage of the 
various publics using the library) is the new and unique feature of 
these surveys, the more common determination of distribution of 
users as to kind of persons and kind of use is still of great interest. 
If all the persons visiting the libraries measured are considered as 
100 percent, children (using the children’s library) made up 20 per- 
cent of the users; students using the adult libraries, made up 
40 percent of the total use; and nonstudents using the adult facili- 
ties, the remaining 40 percent. These results showed that more than 
half of all users were students, since most children are in school, 
and even half of the users of the adult libraries were students. Thus, 
the major use of the public librarj' is inextricably intertwined with 
the educational process. 

This important conclusion was reinforced by another analysis 
showing the proportion of students among those using the library 
for certain selected purposes (Tables 30 and 31). These tables con- 
sider the following uses : “Read and Study,” “Answer Questions,” 
secure “Materials for School,” and “Other Materials.” In the central 
libraries, the “Read and Study” users were invariably more than SO 
percent students. In three of the noncentral libraries — smaller ones, 
with limited material suitable for study — this percentage dropped 
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below 45. The "Answer Questions” users were predomm^tly non- 
students, but students generally comprised over 40 percent; m tour 
central libraries they made up more than 60 percent. 

The pattern tor the noncentrals was similar, ® 

School” users were overwhelmingly students, as would be experted, 
and, more surprisingly, "Other Materials” users were 
SO percent students in ail but two central libraries and m all but five 
noncentrals. Thus, tor these very importMt uses, 
the major load. Probably m many public ‘f. 

load wL removed by an improvement in the schooi libraries^ to 
resulting demands (other than to lending ot boote) would be so 
small that many communities could not logically justity to provision 
ot general library service. Based on current ^ttems ot use, to 
student load is to strongest justification tor to provision ot re- 
search and study tacilities in many ot our public libraries. 

User Evaluation of Facilities 

The questionnaire included a long-term evaluation of library facih- 
ties by users who had had experience with the libraries over to 
period ot sharply improving State aid. Reterence to Tables 32 to 
Ltral libraries and 33 tor noncentrals, shows that to majon^ telt 
that conditions had improved. The surprising pomt was that to 
majorities stating there had been improvement were as simll as toy 
were, and that m some libraries there were teatures that tewer ton 
a majority thought had been improved. The fact 
the users in five central libraries out of to IS m Table 32 felt tot 

"Interlibrary Loan” service had been improved “nlf 

to fact tot less ton half to users in two central libraries felt tot 
“Reference Resources” had been improved. The irregularity 
response in these tables suggests that the benefits of 
program have not filtered down to the users eveiywhere. There are 
still pockets of deficiency to be overcome, even though general State 
policies seem to be effective. 



a Expansion of Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Title II. 
could affect the condition. 
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Summary 

1. The greatest intensity of library use was shown to be among 
college graduates, with 15 to 30 percent of the total graduates visit- 
ing some libraries within 1 week. Those libraries with the heaviest 
use by college graduates were not necessarily the largest nor the 
strongest, nor those with the highest per capita expenditure. 

2. The low intensity of use among those persons over 25 years of 
age with less than a high school education suggests the possibility 
that the library programs are not well designed to attract persons 
with a limited education. 

3. Intensity of use dropped off rapidly as distance increased and 
very few libraries (other than strong central libraries) drew more 
than 10 percent of their users from more than 10 miles. 

4. Data from the user survey indicated that more than half of 
the users were students ; dius, the major use of the public library is 
inextricably intertwined with the educational process. In fact, the 
student load is currently the chief justification for the provision of 
research and study facilities in many libraries. 

5. Although the majority of users felt that facilities and services 
have been improved by system membership, the irregularity of re- 
sponse in this regard suggests that the benefits of the system pro- 
gram have not filtered down to the users everywhere. There are still 
pockets of deficiency to be overcome, even though the general State 
policies seem to be effective. 

6. These samples of the findings show the potential administra- 
tive value of user surveys as measures of library effectiveness. They 
will be of maximum value when taken in a large number of libraries, 
using a uniform procedure so that standards of expectation can be 
established. 

7. It is recommended that user surveys be conducted at least once 
in 5 years in each library and that the Library Development Division 
compile comparative records and establish standards by types of 
libraries. This would make a substantial contribution to solving one 
of the weakest points in library administration — the measurement 
of library use. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE ROLE OF THE STATE 

The point has been made with increasing frequency by leaders in 
the library field, and indeed by leaders in all areas of education, that 
the states must play an increasingly important role if educational 
institutions (including libraries) are to meet the expanding demands 
being made upon them. A few of the forces which are making 
stronger State participation so imperative are: 

(a) increased mobility of people, resulting in constant crossing of 
the boundaries of minor civil divisions for shopping and 
otlier services; 

(b) more sophisticated educational needs, requiring more fr^uent 
use and a higher degree of coordination of specialized 

resources ; 

(c) greater emphasis on equal educational opportunity for all 
citizens of the State ; 

(d) growing recognition of wide differences in the ability of locali- 
ties to support quality educational services ; 

(e) increasing dependence on expensive equipment and a steadily 
widening awareness of the importance of research and inno- 
vation ; 

(f) statewide leadership in order to keep pace with the educa- 
tional needs of a society characterized by rapid change. 

When the traditional virtues of complete local autonomy and fiscal 
independence are carried to their logical conclusion in library serv- 
ices, the inevitable result in many parts of New York State can only 
be educational isolation and backwardness. Children brought up 
under such conditions are denied contact with the educational main- 
stream ; they will, consequently, be that much less able to cope suc- 
cessfully with the society in which they will find themselves as adults 
— a loss which neither the individuals involved nor society can 
afford. Fortunately, it is becoming more generally understood that a 
partnership between various levels of government is possible without 
relinquishing all of the critical controls ; that the people do have a 
voice in State government ; and that there are certain functions 
which can be performed best (and in some cases can only be per- 
formed) by larger units of government. 
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In New York, the State has accepted a significant share of the 
responsibility for public library services. Some of the major func- 
tions which it performs, either wholly or in part, are financial sup- 
port, the establishment of a legislative framework for public library 
development, leadership and assistance in practically all aspects of 
library organization and operation, research, experimentation, evalu- 
ation, and the backstopping of public library systems and other types 
of libraries with services and materials. 



Organization of the State’s L#ibrary Functions 

Except for the lawmaking and appropriating functions, which, of 
course, center in the State Legislature and the Office of the Gov- 
ernor, the department of government in New York State most 
directly concerned with public libraries is the Education Department. 
Unique as to structure in the government of the State, the Education 
Department is the administrative arm of the University of the State 
of New York. It is governed by the Board of Regents, which body 
brings into being and has jurisdiction over elementary, secondary, 
and higher education institutions — as well as libraries, museums 
and others. Public libraries and public library systems in the State 
receive their legal and corporate entity by virtue of the Board of 
Regents chartering action. 

The Commissioner of Education is the executive head of the Edu- 
cation Department and President of the University. The Regulations 
of the Commissioner of Education and Regents Rules have, for all 
practical purposes, the effect of law where public libraries are 

concerned. 

Administratively, public library matters center in the Office of the 
Assistant Commissioner for Libraries, who in turn is respon^ble to 
the Associate Commissioner for Cultural Education and Special 
Services, a member of the Commissioner’s cabinet. The ^o major 
units under the Assistant Commissioner are the State Library and 
the Library Development Division, the latter being known until very 
recently as the Library Extension Division. The organization charts 
on pages 136 to 139 show these lines of responsibility more clearly 
and suggest other functions and relationships. They include a pro- 
posed reorganization of the State Library and Library Development 
Division, part of which has recently been effected. 

Supervision of school libraries follows an entirely different line, 
coming within the jurisdiction of the Associate Commissioner for 
Elementary, Secondary and Adult Education, under the immediate 
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supervision of the Assistant Commissioner for Instructional Services. 
Coordination of Ihe school and public library functions occurs at the 
level of the Deputy Commissioner and Commissioner of Education. 

From time to time it has been suggested that the responsibility for 
supervision of school libraries and the supervision of public libraries 
should be placed much closer together, organizationally, within the 
Department — the argument being that closer coordination of school 
and public libraries throughout the State is imperative to the kind of 
program coordination that should be taking place at the community 
level. There is no question about the critical need for much greater 
coordination of these programs than has existed in the past. Recent 
experimentation with liaison personnel in the two units, stronger 
school library representation on the Regents Advisory Council, and 
closer working relationships (made necessary in some cases by over- 
lapping Federal grant programs) indicate that these steps may be 
very helpful. Nevertheless, this kind of coordination is dependent on 
a degree and constancy of noble purpose, good will and communica- 
tions which are seldom attainable in real life. Therefore, and in spite 
of the traditional arguments for lodging school libraries in the in- 
structional services unit, the overriding need for close and continuing 
coordination of all types of libraries implies an administrative struc- 
ture in the Education Department which makes coordination as 
nearly routine and inescapable as it is possible to 2®t. At present 
there is not even a mechanism for resolving conflicts short of carry- 
ing them to the Commissioner. 

Reference has been made throughout this report to various func- 
tions of the Library Development Division and the State Library, 
and the programs of these two units will be reviewed in greater 
detail in the pages which follow. (The role of the State in the fiscal 
support of library systems has been discussed in detail in the chapter 
on “Finance.”) 

The State and Library Law 

Specific legislation relating to libraries has been noted throughout 
the report, but the manner in which such legislation comes into being 
is an exceedingly important aspect on statewide library development. 

New legislative measures may be initiated by any citizen or library 
through members of the Legislature, but most major library legis- 
lation, such as the public library system law and its revisions, has 
been introduced at the request of the Regents and the Education 
Department. It is an important responsibility of the State library 
agency to anticipate the need for legislation which will be in the best 
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interests of individual libraries and public library development in the 
State as a whole. An equally important part of this function involves 
full discussion of major legislative proposals with library interests 
throughout the State, so that insofar as possible the laws will reflect 
the best thinking of all concerned and will have from the very begin- 
ning the full understanding and support of the library profession, 
trustees, and other interests — as well as of the Education Depart- 
ment. 

One of the great strengths of the library movement in New York 
State has been in the degree to wh’ch this kind of cooperation 
among all of the various library interests in the State has been car- 
ried out. Plans have usually been developed by a broadly represen- 
tative committee appointed by the Commissioner of Education or the 
Governor. A Governor’s Conference on Libraries in 1965 dealt 
mainly with reference and research library needs and solutions, but 
urged the coordination of all types of libraries toward the objective 
of a program of “total library service” for the residents of the State. 
The legislative gains of the 1966 session proceeded from this Con- 
ference, in the same sense that other significant advances have pro- 
ceeded from the Governor’s Library Committee of 1949, the Com- 
missioner of Education’s Committee on Public Library Service in 
1956 and 1957, and his Committee on Reference and Research 
Library Resources in 1960 and 1961. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the continuation of this high 
degree of cooperation among all library interests, and the importance 
of the type of State leadership which will help to foster it. There is 
no other route to consistent success in developing forward-looking 
plans and in winning their acceptance by the Legislature and the li- 
brary profession. 



The State Library 

More than a little confusion has been engendered by the dual use 
of the term “The State Library,” which is sometimes meant to imply 
all of the responsibilities which fall within the Office of the State 
Librarian or the Assistant Commissioner for Libraries, including the 
Library Development Division, and at other times is meant to in- 
clude only library functions per se — the acquisition, storage and 
lending of library materials, reference services, and other typical 
library operations. It is in the latter context that the term will be 
used in this section. 

The New York State Library performs two major categories of 
library services: (1) it serves the members of State government, in- 
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eluding the legislative and administrative branches and the many 
operating departments of government ; and (2) it backs up, within 
the limits of its resources, the other libraries of the State — public, 
school, college, and special. In addition, it serves directly the mem- 
bers of certain professions and performs a number of other more 
or less specialized services. Special subject divisions, or “sections,” 
of the State Library include Law, Medicine, Legislative Reference, 
Education, Science and Technology, and Manuscripts and History. 

The Library’s total holdings, including books, bound periodicals, 
serials, documents, and other materials number approximately 3,000,- 
000 items, of which about 1.3 million are bound and shelved volumes. 
A relatively high proportion of the Library’s budget for materials 
goes into serials, of which an estimated 9,000 titles are currently re- 
ceived. Through the years it has been the Libraiy’s policy not to 
buy fiction or to duplicate copies of individual titles. 

In other sections of this report, especially in the discussion of in- 
terlibrary loans, the part which the State Library plays in back- 
stopping the public library systems has been treated more fully. It 
bears repeating here, however, that the development of the systems 
has given people throughout the State access in a much more realistic 
sense to the State Library’s services and collections and, along with 
direct teletype connection between the State Library and the systems, 
has resulted in a sharp increase in the number of interlibrary loans 
made by the Library. The burden of this additional use without cor- 
responding increases in the staff and facilities of the State Library 
has, in turn, created a good many problems for the Library and has 
resulted in some inevitable deterioration in the quality of its service. 

Although the Library’s current rate of about 60 percent success 
in filling interlibrary loan requests from systems appears to compare 
favorably with California and a number of other states which render 
a comparable service, it is not as good as it should be. Problems of 
housekeeping, created by inadequate staff and serious space shortages 
in the State Library, have undoubtedly accounted for many inter- 
library loan failures. Fortunately, funds have recently been appro- 
priated to rent warehouse space for lesser used materials, so that the 
more heavily used materials can be shelved and arranged in the li- 
brary stacks. This has reduced the housekeeping problem to a con- 
siderable extent. 

One of the major difficulties with respect to the State Library's 
role in backstopping the library systems stems from the fact that 
no statewide policy is clearly defined. In the same sense that systems 
and their member libraries each should know what is expected of 
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them and what they can depend on each other foi*, so should the 
systems and the State Library be sure of each other’s defined role 
and capacity to perform it. In the beginning of the systems program, 
it might have been difficult to anticipate what the most constructive 
kind of relationship would be, but enough experience has been gained 
now so that is should be possible to set forth exactly how the State 
Library can best serve the residents of the State through the system 
structure, and then to go directly about tailoring the Library’s pro- 
gram to meet those needs. 

As a starting point for further discussion, it is suggested here 
that in the long run the most expeditious interlibrary loan policy 
might be for all interloan requests to funnel up to the central library 
in each system, with practically all requests which cannot be met by 
the central library going directly to the State Library. Hopefully, 
the State Library could, by a number of measures, substantially 
improve its own rate of success, and at the same time take the re- 
sponsibility for forwarding unfilled requests to whatever other li- 
braries offer the most likelihood of filling them. Such a procedure 
implies that the State Library would develop its greatest strength of 
collection at a level which ranges between the level of the minimum 
central library collection — assuming that to be 100,000 volumes of 
adult nonfiction— and the level of the sum of the exhaustive or 
highly specialized subject collections which exist in many other li- 
braries throughout the State. 

This procedure likewise implies that the State Library will be able 
to develop some rather effective tools and techniques for knowing 
what is available in other libraries of the State. Obviously, the 
Library’s present policy of not duplicating titles would have to be 
reexamined, and certain internal problems would have to be resolved 
— such as how the Library is going to meet the needs of government 
in Albany and at the same time lend its materials widely throughout 
the State. Basic questions of cost must also be answered in this 
connection before libraries can establish a wide-scale policy of pur- 
suing every request to the limit. 

Some arguments exist for contracting this backstopping function 
out to a number of strong libraries, rather than placing it with the 
State Library. Any library, however, would face practically all of 
the same problems that the State Library faces, if it were to take on 
the backstopping function to the extent that is implied here. The 
State Library does start with a relatively strong collection, and there 
would be some very real advantages in building up a single adequate 
library whose major responsibility would be to back up the systems. 
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These are advantages which would go far toward outweighing the 
disadvantages of a degree of inflexibility which is more or less 
characteristic of state agencies. 

Again, in considering the backstopping function on a systematic 
statewide basis to the degree it is implied above, it must be borne in 
mind that the volume of requests and the “pursuit” work to satisfy 
the highest possible percentage of r^iquests would quite likely reach 
a point where (if they were not to interfere seriously with the serv- 
ices of the backstopping library to its regular community of users) 
substantial additions to collection, staff, and even physical plant of 
that library would be necessary.^ Needless to say, beyond the inter- 
mediate-level collection which is suggested for the State 1-ibrary, 
the advanced reterence and research type of library resources would 
be needed ; and obviously, here the only sensible solution is to build 
on subject strengths where they now exist in other libraries. 

Within the last two or three years, the State Library has made an 
intensive effort to examine its acquisition policies and the service 
polic' ^s from which sound acquisition policies necessarily proceed. 
It has been handicapped in this effort, however, by the previously- 
referred-to lack of a clear understanding on the part of all concerned 
of just what the State Library’s role in the existing public library 
systems program and the emerging reference and research library 
services program will be. It is most important that as these programs 
develop and are refined, an appropriate degree of attention be given 
to the contribution the State Library can and should make to their 
effectiveness. 



The Library Development Division*® 

Lowell A. Martin was asked to study the activities of the Library 
Development Division. The section which follows presents his report. 

The Library Development Division maintains an extensive and 
varied program of planning, consultation, guidance, service, research 
and legal activity for libraries over the State. The Division has 
played a significant role in the growth of the systems structure. It 
can and should play a significant role in the future development not 
only of existing public-library systems but of the total program of 
library service in New York. 

1 The new library facilities to be included in tlie cultural center on flie State 
mall in Albany will help In meeting the need for a better physical plant. 

3 The titles of units of the Division used in this section are based on the 
partially implemented reorgjmization presented in Chart 2. 
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The emphasis here is not so much on what the Library Develop- 
ment division has accomplished. Suffice it to say that the progress 
in library systems set forth in this report would not have occurred 
without both design work and field work by the agency. Now the 
question is more the further strengthening of the structure already 
built, the reaching forward to emerging needs and opportunities, and 
the activities, services and policies that should be maintained by the 
Development Division to meet these needs. 

Developing a Statewide Library Program 

The last 20 years of extension activity in New York can be sum- 
marized in a sequence of steps in a growing program, in which the 
Development Division played a central and continuous role : 

(a) 1946-52, experimental and demonstration work with the first 
. regional public library system, organized in the North Coun- 
try and administered by the State Library 

(b) 1952-58, assistance in organizing the first eight regionally- 
administered systems, centered primarily around large cities 

(c) 1958-62, acceleration of system development under revised 
legislation of 1958, to a total of 22 systems comprising almost 
700 libraries and covering most of the State 

(d) 1962 — ^present, guidance and improvement of the systems in 
such matters as program, personnel, and collections 

(e) 1958 — present, and particularly since 1962, addition of Fed- 
eral aid and Federally-supported activities 

(f ) 1964 — ^present, expansion from what was essentially a public 
library service into a statewide library program, including 
resources for students and for specialized reference and re- 
search purposes 

There is a logical and constructive sequence reflected here: from 
experience within a single region to design and application of a state- 
wide plan, from experimentation with a State-administered program 
to a working local-State balance of responsibility, from primary 
consideration for smaller libraries to inclusion of larger agencies, 
from public libraries alone to the several types and levels of libraries. 

These are highlights or areas of emphasis. Many regular activities 
were continued through these years, such as the chartering of li- 
braries, consultation with local libraries, and work with the New 
York Library Association. Many special projects— training of per- 
sonnel, for example — ^grew out of the central focus and thrust on 
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library systems, however; and research projects on processing, on 
resources, and on interlibrary loan were designed to further one or 
another aspect of the major program. 

A distinguishing quality of the New York Library Development 
Division’s program has been focus and sequence — a setting and re- 
vising of goals and a cumulative effort towards those goals. Steady 
development and progress can be seen through the last 20 years. 

Gaps in the Program 

When one stands back from this activity and considers the whole 
range of reading and library service for educational purposes, from 
the young child looking at a picture book to the advanced researcher 
seeking primary resources, the Library Development Division ap- 
pears to have concentrated traditionally on certain parts of the spec- 
trum, given occasional attention to others, and until recently neglected 
still others. Its primary emphasis has been upon the general non- 
student reader— -what might be called the “middle group” customarily 
serviced by public libraries— and has centered around nonschool 
reading of children and nonspecialized reading of adults. The bur- 
geoning area of service for elementary and secondary school students 
has never received the attention it required. Service to students above 
the high school level came in for attention only by chance, despite 
ilie fact that more and more young people were going to State- 
supported colleges and many were commuting rather than living on 
campus, which means that they turn to the public library in their 
home communities for study materials. Specialized resource needs 
of adults have been met in part through interlibrary loan from the 
State Library collection, but no attempt was made to develop special 
resources in sections and regions of the State, except as this occurred 
in the half-dozen larger city libraries. Research resources were for 
the most part put into a separate category and left to the individual 
initiative of universities and research centers. At the other end of 
the scale, until the recent use of Federal money for several experi- 
mental programs for reaching underprivileged communities, very 
little attention was given to the extension of library services to seg- 
ments of the population with limited educational and cultural back- 
ground. The point is that in the not-too-distant past, and including 
the systems program, the Division dealt primarily with only a few 
bands of the spectrum. 

The considerable gap which has existed in State attention to col- 
legiate and special resources was recently filled with the estab- 
lishment of an academic and research libraries unit within the 
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Development Division. The unit’s activity is still limited, and a clear 
and long-range program is yet to be developed, but both have gained 
impetus and strength from the provision of a $700,000 State ap- 
propriation for 1966-67 for the development of a reference and 
research library resources network (the “3 R’s” program). 

Library service in elementary and secondary schools presents a 
special case, in that New York maintains a Bureau of School Li- 
brary Service in the State Education Department outside the Library 
Development Division. This office has heavy responsibility at present 
for administering substantial Federal funds for school library aid. 
One school position within the Library Development Division is 
concerned primarily with liaison between the several programs in 
the Division and those of the school library bureau in the interests 
of meeting the needs of students in elementary and secondary schools. 

New York has a program for serving the general, nonspecialized, 
nonstudent reading and library needs of its people (the systems pro- 
gram). A plan of development for advanced and research materials 
can be expected to develop now that a unit exists for this purpose 
and a State appropriation has been made to the same end. What 
New York lacks, however, is an overall development program to 
meet the needs of students of upper elementary, high school, and 
early college years, and to call upon the several types of libraries to 
handle the growing demands of young people for library resources. 
This gap is all the harder to. explain because the library needs of 
students, both in their schools and in their communities, are not only 
quite self-evident and obvious (indeed, they are a prime matter of 
discussion at most professiqnal meetings), but they are also patently 
educational in purpose, and New York State is dedicated to main- 
tenance of adequate educational facilities for its young people. Until 
such a program is jointly developed by school and library authorities, 
the needs of students and of .adults will be met only partially. 

Currently, Federal money may also help start another phase of 
State library service — service to institutions (such as prisons and 
hospitals) and to blind and other handicapped persons living at 
home. In New York, as in so many states, this group has been neg- 
lected and, to a considerable extent, cut off from the printed and 
special materials that could help to maintain and expand their con- 
tact with the world. New York did not wait on the 1966 Federal 
legislation to plan for service to institutions and the handicapped, 
but anticipated this need and developed a plan for the purpose which 
can be implemented with dollars from Washington when they are 
available. 
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It would be a mistake to conclude that New York, having de- 
veloped its “3 R’s” and its institutional plans, in addition to the on- 
going public library systems structure, is now complete and finished 
in its statewide library program. The very considerable gap in pro- 
vision of resources for students has already been mentioned. Only 
parts of a plan exist for the provision of the whole range of non- 
book materials. The “3 R’s” development must fit into and utilize 
a new technology now emerging for the transmission of specialized 
information. Even in public libraries, actual service through New 
York State, for all its improvement under systems organization, still 
tends to be traditional and passive, and does not capitalize on the 
educational potential of this agency in a time of informational and 
cultural change. 

In addition to further development within the several bands of 
the spectrum, there are the overall questions of how these distinct 
parts of a library program fit together. How will the emerging 
“3 R’s” structure be related to the existing systems structure? How 
will both of these be related to school libraries? Is New York mov- 
ing toward a coordinated statewide library program, or toward three 
unrelated segments? The questions take on significance in view of 
the fact that one and the same book may be sought by the student, 
by the general reader, and by the specialist and that one and the 
same individual may in turn be student, general reader, and specialist. 

The Library Development Division still faces the basic mission 
which has been its reason for existence from the beginning : closing 
gaps in library resources, building quality in what does exist, and 
establishing relations among the several segments. But the mission 
is currently being much enlarged. 

To grasp the present stage of growth and change in the Division, 
it must be understood that in the past it was an agency primarily for 
one group of readers and their libraries — the general reader and the 
public libraries serving him. Now it is starting, in varying degrees, 
to give attention to four additional groups of readers: elementary 
and secondary students, college students, special and research read- 
ers, and institutionalized and handicapped persons. The agency is 
only on the threshold of its work in these new sectors. The stresses 
and strains of these new commitments have hardly been felt as yet. 
The question is not so much whether the Library Development Di- 
vision was equal to the demands of the recent past, but whether and 
how it can handle the much wider province to which it is now 
committed. 
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Activities of the Development Division 

To carry out the several stages of development, the Division has 
added and continues to maintain a wide range of activities and serv- 
ices, of which the following is a partial list : 

(a) chartering and re-chartering of public libraries 

(b) consultation with local public libraries 

(c) consultation with public library systems 

(d) consultation with academic and research libraries 

(e) service functions for public libraries— booklists, selection aids, 
exhibit material, etc. 

(f ) stimulating and developing fresh services in public libraries— 
audiovisual and young adults services, for example 

(g) building of public library resources — central collections, for 
example 

(h) backstopping public library resources — interlibrary loan, long- 
term loan, audiovisual materials 

(i) building specialized and research resources 

( j ) promoting interrelated programs among libraries ^processing 
among systems, student service among types of libraries in 
an area, data processing in a region 

(k) development of personnel — certification, recruitment and 
placement, inservice training 

(l) gathering and distributing statistics and professional informa- 
tion 

(m) promoting, designing, and commissioning studies and research 

(n) administration of State and Federal aid 

(o) contact and coordination on library matters throughout De- 
partment of Education 

(p) contact and liaison with State and national professional 
groups and organizations 

Obviously these various activities do not occupy equal amounts of 
time and attention. Fifteen senior professional staff members were 
asked to estimate the distribution of their time, with the results 
shown below. This analysis does not include the Director of the 
Division, nor members of the Auxiliary Services Section or the 
Library for the Blind. 

Field Consultation— Local Libraries S.0% 

Field Consultation— Library Systems 14.5% 
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Travel Time 9.3% 

Office Consultation 

(primarily by correspondence and telephone) 14.5% 

Training and Personnel Activities 13.7% 

Information Assembling and Distribution 5.3% 

Auxiliary Professional Activities (planning, staff 
meetings, conferences, liaison with groups and 
organizations, etc.) 20.3% 

Handling Federal and State Grant Programs 10.2% 

Internal Administration 7.2% 

For a general view of how time of professional staff is used, this 
can be further simplified : 

Development Activities (consultation, training, etc.) 54% 
Travel Time 9% 

Preparation for Development Activities 20% 

Grant Programs 10% 

Management 7% 



Naturally there are variations in the distribution of time of in- 
dividual staff members. A few do no field consultation, and only a 
few have formal management responsibilities. Yet it is interesting 
to note that the work of many of the experienced consultants divides 
into 20 to 25 percent in field work, plus 10 percent travel time to 
accomplish this, and 10 to 20 percent of time devoted to training 
activities of one kind or another. The other half of their time goes 
to meetings, correspondence, and a variety of housekeeping and re- 
cording activities. 

One staff member devotes almost 90 percent of her time to the 
Federal grant program under LSCA, another over 50 percent, and 
other people are also involved in this activity. No doubt there is a 
measure of “development” effort, for example, in advising with a 
library board on a building for which it seeks Federal funds, or in 
conferring with the local librarian about a proposed plan for reach- 
ing out to underprivileged neighborhoods with the help of LSCA 
money, but there is also a very considerable measure of record 
keeping and processing according to governmental regulations. Ex- 
perienced clerical and junior administrative staff should be provided 
to handle the nonprofessional part of this enterprise, thus freeing 
time of senior professionals for new development activities. 

Certain of the activities and responsibilities listed above are shared 
with the Reader Services Bureau of the State Library — interlibraiy 
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loan, for example, and the backstopping of resources. The Develop- 
ment Division is concerned with policy, planning, promotion, guid- 
ance, and evaluation. Actual service (except in the case of films) 
is provided by other sections of the State Library. 

Chartering activities for public libraries continue even at this 
stage of library development in New York. In the S-year period of 
1961-65, 39 new libraries were established and chartered. Popu- 
lation served by these new libraries was as follows ; 



Over half the new units established in the past S years serve less 
than 5,000 people— that is, over half fall below even the most modest 
of population standards for viable units. Field visits for charter 
purposes will have to be continued even if new libraries are not 
organized, because many established units have only provisional 
charters and must be visited again. 

In view of the long list of activities of the Development Divi- 
sion, one hesitates to suggest any additional functions, but there are 
at least two of broad significance which should be considered. These 
are professional education and public information about libraries. 

Two considerations highlight library professional education in 
general at this stage, and point in particular to State-level involve- 
ment. It is clear that the shortage of trained librarians is not being 
met and may be increasing. No program— whether of quality public 
library service, or of growing school service, or of evolving reference 
and research service — can get off the ground and keep going without 
qualified professionals. Further, a fresh look must be taken at the 
structure of library professional education, which is now in sub- 
stance sandwiched into 1 year of study at the Master’s level. It is 
possible that an adequate and suitably educated supply of librarians 
can be achieved only by mobilizing educational facilities on a multi- 
level basis, starting at the undergraduate level, including Master’s 
work, and extending to postprofessional study both in library schools 
and in other graduate divisions of universities. This means a state- 
wide library education program to go along with a statewide service 
program. It involves undergraduate and graduate facilities, public 
and private. The State must take the initiative in planning this de- 
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velopment, which may well start with the question of proper organ- 
ization for manpower utilization, and could affect certification re- 
quirements as well as the programs of a variety of institutions of 
higher education. 

At present the Library Development Division does very little to 
bring library needs and opportunities to the attention of government 
and educational officials over the State and to the attention of the 
general public. There have been programs for library trustees, and 
State government officials have come to recognize the library poten- 
tial as a result of both official and informal contacts ; but the public 
at large still often holds the notion of the library as a repository for 
the cultural heritage, rather than as a working resource for people 
today. It is not proposed here that some fancy publicity or public 
relations program be mounted ; but rather that ;t is the responsibility 
of a State that is investing considerable money in its libraries to 
launch a genuine informational effort, showing what has already 
been accomplished in New York in modernizing library service, 
gearing it for a period of educational, technological and cultural 
growth, and indicating what is needed next. 

Policy Alternatives for Future Development 

Another way of dividing the work of the Division is by means of 
two successive stages; (1) establishment and (2) maintenance of 
library units; first initiation, starting of a program, and then con- 
tinuation, keeping it going. This distinction can be applied back 
SO years to the earlier establishment of local libraries with State 
stimulation and guidance, and then their maintenance by means of 
State consultation. It also applies in the recent building of library 
systems, and is likely to appear again in the emerging reference and 
research structure. 

As more and more programs are established, it follows that more 
and more have to be maintained, A cumulation of State activity and 
responsibility occurs as the statewide program grows. A current 
example is the relatively new unit devoted to academic and research 
libraries. While it as yet does not have nearly the number of staff 
positions as are devoted to public libraries, nor the several adminis- 
trative divisions of the latter, these may be expected to develop in 
the normal course of events. There is also an additional maintenance 
unit for library services to State institutions about to be organized. 
While the analogy is not exact, this sequence of activity from es- 
tablishment to maintenance can be compared to construction work 
which is then followed by repair work. 
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Several long-range policy alternatives are open to the Development 
Division : (1) to seek both to establish new programs and to maintain 
those that exist, or (2) to stress necessary innovation and new de- 
velopment, while allowing existing programs once established to 
carry on with minimum State guidance (in the sense in which the 
stronger city libraries have continued and developed without de- 
pendence on State-level consultation), or (3) to call a halt to new 
ventures and innovations on the part of the Division in order to 
consolidate the gains already made and the structure already built. 
The third of these is ruled out by the dynamic quality of library 
service in New York, and by the considerable portion of the job 
still undone. The second— that of reducing maintenance work with 
libraries and systems — ^goes contrary to the inertia of existing State 
activities. Without review, the first of the alternatives will almost 
surely prevail, that of seeking both to establish new programs and 
to maintain those that exist. 

No absolute choice among the several alternatives can be recom- 
mended by an outside observer nor adopted in practice by adminis- 
trators-on-the-job, but it is the beginning of wisdom to recognize 
that emphasis on one or another will have much to do with the im- 
pact that the Development Division will make on the libraries of 
New York in the future. If an inclusive policy covering both library 
development and maintenance of existing units is continued, the 
State must recognize that it is making a very broad commitment, 
one that will require ever-expanding staff if the manpower provided 
is to be equal to the mission to be accomplished. At the program 
level the Division is currently doubling or tripling its responsibilities 
with the addition of concern for students, for specialists and re- 
searchers, and for the institutionalized and handicapped. If the neces- 
sary staff and resources are not forthcoming, the effectiveness of the 
agency will be blunted; and if alternatives and adjustments are not 
considered, the State load could become so great that the total pro- 
gram would falter. 

One choice open to the Division in the period immediately ahead 
is between retaining responsibility for the more than 700 local li- 
braries in New York, or shifting additional parts of this responsi- 
bility to the 22 systems that blanket the State. Arguments can be ' 
presented on both sides. 

Actually, the system program is by nature a shifting and decen- 
tralization of responsibility and activity to regions away from the 
State Capitol. Promotion of libraries, cooperative planning, consul- 
tation, inservice training of personnel, a first stop for interlibrary 
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loans— all these represent a regionalization of functions which were 
formerly handled in Albany. The systems, in a sense, are agencies 
of the State; but they have in part grown up and struck out on 
their own. If this had not occurred, if Albany had retained full 
contact with 700 libraries, it would not have been able to mobilize 
itself and help put through the advances of recent years. 

The question now is whether this natural growth can proceed 
further, thus freeing the central agency for new ventures. For ex- 
ample, shifting of local chartering, local consultation (with non- 
system as well as system members), inservice training of local staff 
and similar activities to the systems would relieve the State office 
in part of these responsibilities and free State time for innovation 
and modification in the statewide program. This would serve to 
integrate system and local development, so that there would be a 
unified program within a region. Another principle reflected in this 
direction of development is that of placing responsibility for govern- 
ment services as near to the people served as feasible. 

This development would not mean that the State no longer would 
have any concern about chartering or inservice training, any more 
than the handling of interlibrary loans in the systems has taken the 
State Library completely out of the business. A staff member han- 
dling legal questions in Albany would still be a contact person for 
system personnel facing a chartering problem, and a training co- 
ordinator in Albany might well propose courses of instruction and 
prepare instructional materials. The principle which would apply is 
that systems should do as much as they can and carry forward as 
far as they are able, thus relieving the State office of trying to handle 
the whole range of demands and at the same time bringing the sys- 
tems to full maturity. 

The arguments on the other side are legal and practical. By law 
chartering is a State responsibility. Further, if in the future revised 
and clarified concepts of State responsibility for libraries are adopted, 
with the State having responsibility for a certain minimum of service 
to all the people, additional State-level legal concerns enter the pic- 
ture. More explicit standards of local effort and performance will 
be needed, sanctioned by State law or regulation. 

The practical considerations revolve first around the realistic 
question of whether standards and minimum requirements really 
can or will be applied to local libraries by agents working within 
systems. Such application is difficult in any case, and the more so 
when the controlling agency is partly a creature of the very libraries 
controlled. Then there is the question of whether local consultation 
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or inservice training will be regularly and uniformly carried out by 
22 units as compared with one State agency. On the first question 
it must be pointed out that the State itself has shown little inclina- 
tion to develop and apply local standards, as shown in its acceptance 
of very small places for the chartering of new libraries. On the 
second point, it is quite possible that some variation in consultation 
activities among regions may actually be desirable, depending on the 
stage of development and of personnel available in each. On the 
other hand, there is the practical possibility of getting more im- 
mediate action, and more coherent action, if one rather than a score 
of offices is involved. 

On balance, it seems that the advantages in moving on to further 
decentralization of extension maintenance activities within systems 
outweigh the disadvantages. There is no clear reason why the sys- 
tems, having come as far as they have, should now stop just at the 
current point of responsibility. They could handle chartering visits, 
much of the remaining consultation, and more inservice training of 
nonprofessional personnel; and they would gain rather than lose 
strength in the process. 

A related question has to do with the amount and closeness of 
consultation necessary and desirable between the Development Divi- 
sion and the systems themselves. The five systems either constituting 
or built around large city libraries have the benefit of strong local 
administration. The three large suburban systems developing around 
New York City also have both strong leadership and a structure of 
administrative and service facilities. The guidance which any general 
consultant, no matter how able, can bring to such agencies is defi- 
nitely limited. It is interesting to note that these eight systems serve 
over 13,000,000 of the 17,000,000 people in the State, so that the 
general consultant staff is maintained primarily for some one-quarter 
of the population. 

For clarification, it should be stressed that the above observations 
concerning the limited effect of consultants on large systems apply 
to generalists as distinct from specialists, who are discussed below. 
Further, it must be recognized that some systems are still in the 
stage of underdeveloped or developing nations, and need steady help. 
It would be rash and premature to say that no general field work is 
needed. The point remains, however, tliat a considerable number of 
systems not only can stand on their own feet for general administra- 
tion and service, but actually will do so no matter what is done by 
State personnel. The number in this category will grow, and this is 
a healthy sign for the program as a whole. 
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In one way or another, the detailed field reports brought back 
from systems by the evaluation staff, in particular from the larger 
and stronger units, indicated concern in the field about defining and 
dividing local and system responsibility on the one hand and State 
responsibility on the other. For several reasons this is not surprising. 
The relationship between State and region naturally changes as sys- 
tems develop. At times the division will inevitably seem vague and 
uncertain. If a neat line of divided responsibility is drawn through 
what is essentially a continuum, it can readily seem arbitrary. Grow- 
ing pains are inevitable in a developing enterprise, and at a certain 
stage the way to correct them is to give the organism more rather 
than less freedom, putting it more completely on its own inherent 
resources. For the smaller and less developed systems, the State 
policy should be to shift field maintenance functions to the local 
region as soon as feasible. Theoretically, the general consultants 
will have achieved their goal when they work themselves out of 
their jobs, with library units of genuine strength throughout the 
State. Actually, this will not occur for some years, but it is a goal 
worth keeping in mind. 

It cannot be claimed that this further shift in balance between 
State and systems will make a marked change in the lo^ on the 
State agency. It was noted earlier that all field and office-based 
consultation (separate from training activities) by senior profes- 
sionals occupied some 43 percent of their time. (This inc udes de- 
velopment of specialized services, audiovisual, for example, which 
are not under discussion at the moment.) It is within reason, how- 
ever, that a planned and phased reduction in general consultant Ume 
could save up to one-half the present time of generalists, which 
means some 15 to 20 percent of total present effort of the Division. 
This would be just enough to make some impact on new needs and 
opportunities now emerging, and avoid getting the balance too much 
over on the side of maintenance of past programs as against innova- 
tion of fresh approaches. 

All this would not mean elimination of general consultant services. 
A smaller generalist group of veiy competent and mature consultants 
would provide individuals on the State staff who know each system 
as functioning units, who could work with them on broad questions 
of development, and who would represent the systems in planning 
councils at the State level. 

There is another basic possibility for the Development Division to 
consider, as an alternative to a steady cumulation of additional posi- 
tions and organizational units. This is contracting out specific ac- 
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tivities to agencies with special competence for the purpose. New 
activities are sometimes best handled this way, as for example if a 
program of public information on library service is to be inaugu- 
rated, it might better be conducted by a publicity organization. Por- 
tions of ongoing services can be considered for contracting, as for 
example the preparation of instructional materials for inservice 
training. Outside experts may well be able to do such jobs more 
effectively and efficiently. At ihe same time, the State Library would 
avoid adding another staff group plus space and equipment, and 
would have a short-term commitment for the period of the contract 
rather than the long-term commitment implied in hiring permanent 

staff. 

Still another possibility for contractual arrangements is for on- 
going services for which there is a stronger and more logical base 
outside the State Library. For example, despite the working collec- 
tion of films now maintained by the Development Division, New 
York State lacks an extensive and specialized resource of material 
in this form. The present working collection could be used as a start 
for this purpose. But the alternative should also be considered, of 
contracting out this function to an existing major film collection 
outside Albany. The question is whether this approach, for whatever 
dollars are spent, would result in a stronger collection and greater 
capacity for interlibrary use over the State. 

The several advantages of functional contracts — expert personnel, 
prompt service, lack of overload, freedom from long-range commit- 
ments— are exemplified in the use by the Division of outside research 
organizations to conduct special studies, rather than establishing and 
maintaining a research branch in the Division. 

The Library Development Division has clearly been an effective 
agency in recent years, particularly in building the systems program. 
This has resulted at least in part from clarity of purpose and focus 
of effort. The accumulation and organization of new activities must 
be watched in these next years, so that these essential qualities are 

not lost. 

Organization of Library Development Division 

The organizational structure of the Division naturally reflects the 
program of the agency and the stages of library developments in the 
State. The sections now involved are: 

General field services — Section A 
General field services — Section B 
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Special field services 

Standards and materials development 

Auxiliary services 

Academic and research library services 
General Field Services 

The largest number of professional positions apply to general con- 
sultant work with local public libraries and library^ systems. These 
are the traditional public library services — providing information, 
advice, stimulation, training, and legal control— that have grown as 
the systems program developed. This activity is extensive enough 
to be organized into two units. Section A and Section B, each han- 
dling designated geographic areas and systems. These sections have 
also been assigned the administration of Federal grants, one working 
with the services title and the other with the construction title of 

LSCA. 

In the last dozen years, particularly since 1958, the field services 
have had a central focus and a strong sense of purpose in the de- 
velopment of systems. The sharp edge may be oflE this sense of 
mission now that the State is covered by systems and most have a 
degree of strength and ongoing capacity of their own. For all the 
great contribution of general field services and the quality of per- 
sonnel engaged in this work, the impression currently gained is of a 
less clear and unified program and of some diffusion and vagueness 
of effort, which is being further diluted with increasing responsibility 
for administration of Federal monies. 



Special Field Services 

A unit of special field services has been developed to promote 
various specific phases of public library service : adult service ; young 
people’s service; children’s service; more recently, audiovisual ma- 
terials and services ; and most recently, school library liaison. Each 
phase is represented by one professional staff member, who seeks to 
develop his aspect of service over the State, particularly with the 
smaller systems and local libraries. In this unit there is a clear 
enough sense of purpose and function; one gets the impression that 
here is where the action is, having shifted from the general con- 
sultants. The specialist section has its problems, however. A major 
question for the unit is one of reach or impact: How can one in- 
dividual influence a sector of service in 22 systems and 700 local 
libraries? Also, as these assignments stand, they call for a selectivity 
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in action, a concentration and persistence, and high mental and phys- 
ical energy — a combination that is rare in any staff. A third problem 
is that, while the effort is properly made by the special consultants 
to work through their service counterparts on system staffs, some 
systems lack a young people’s specialist, for example, or a staff mem- 
ber working exclusively with children’s or adult services, or a quali- 
fied person for audiovisual services. 

The existing State specialties parallel those which the systems seek 
to maintain— adult service, young people’s service, children’s service, 
and audiovisual materials. If the systems are again regarded as 
functional arms of a statewide program, promotion of the several 
basic services might well be handled at the systems level, with full 
responsibility for service development there, thus freeing the Albany 
office from working the same groove again. Looking to the future, 
the specialists in the Development Division might better be experts 
in aspects of library service and management that are not and cannot 
be expected on many system staffs — b. building specialist, an opera- 
tions efficiency expert, a specialist in reaching nonusers a data 
processing expert, a specialist in communications among librarians, 
etc. Such individuals would move into particular systems as pro- 
grams demanded, as when a major new building is being designed. 

If the present service specialist positions are maintained, their 
activities and functions should be reviewed to be sure energies are 
not diffused with little effect. Without selectivity and concentration, 
there is danger that statewide service specialists will simply put an 
occasional pail of water into an ongoing stream, rather than really 
influencing flow or direction. 

It might well be a useful exercise for each of the specialists to 
develop a specific program, outlining exactly what is to be accom- 
plished in a certain number of years — this plan to be reviewed by 
and shared with the systems, as well as other members of the Divi- 
sion staff. Also, the division of responsibility between the State 
service specialists and the comparable systems specialists should be 
clarified. With such plans in hand, it would be easier to detemine 
whether the present specialties are those most needed, or whether 
some newer areas might better be pushed at the State level. It would 
seem better to put the weight of promotion of service to age groups 
at the systems level, to push audiovisual programs from Albany for 
a period until this aspect of library service catches up, and to start 
shifting to the unique State level specialties that will be needed in 

the next ten years. 
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Standards and Materials Development Section 

The name of the new Standards and Materials Development sec- 
tion does not clearly reflect its present activity. This unit publishes 
the monthly Bookmark and develops aids needed in the Division s 
ongoing program. It is therefore a kind of communications section, 
extending the contact of the several consultant staffs with librarians 
in the field. 

The “standards” part of the title is an anomaly at present, in that 
New York does not have standards for the several types of libraries 
(other than the very minimum regulations for chartering of public 
libraries), nor are formal standards being developed at the present 
time. Putting responsibility for standards into a communications 
unit does not seem logical and, in fact, the work that is done on 
standards seems to occur outside this section. On the other hand, 
the total range of communications is not located here, because^ inter- 
library communication by means of TWX is a specific project in 
one of the general consultant groups. As to the regular communica- 
tion that is carried on, there seems to be no probing for or searching 
out of new channels or content of information for the field, nor 
any reaching for possible new audiences and media (such as ma- 
terials for trustees, information for potential recruits to librarianship, 
or programmed instruction materials for nonprofessionals). The 
section functions as an aid or arm of the Division’s general develop- 
ment program, and waits upon clear-cut demand or request before 
considering new activities. Here again a clarification and sharpening 
of purpose is in order. 

Auxiliary Services Section 

The Auxiliary Services Section (once known as Travelmg Li- 
raries” and more recently as “Special Sendees”) has a variety of 
responsibilities, associated loosely around the provision of resource 
materials for libraries. A collection of films and of phonograph 
records is maintained as a backup for individual libraries and library 
systems over the State. The handling of Central Book Aid orders 
is assigned here, and a demonstration bookmobile program has also 
been based in this section, although the latter program is now being 
phased out. These several activities contrast with the consultant and 
development work done by other units in the Division, and appear 
to be more akin to the backstopping function performed by the gen- 
eral collection and the readers’ services provided by the State 

Library. 
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The whole area of nonbook materials for library service in New 
York State needs systematic development in the next period. By and 
teS, p^ic ItorL have remained book-oriented “.ons and 
have not realised the potential of reeorded 

forms New York libraries may be a step ahead on this, but not a 

larae step A report by Harold Goldstein® proposes ” 

sei^ice as a State function, but with materials provided by the State 

aaencv to be at a level distinctly above the scope of 
Siak in the various systems. To accomplish this, it will be neees- 
Tar^ to modify and speekliae the acquisition P™gr- f»r films by 
th7state and this is a point where the door should be left often 
m the ^sMty of contracting this high-level film resource aer«“ 
o 1 libmry already working at this level in the State Whether the 
actual provision of material is done within the Ltoiy^M by 
some o*er unit, there still remains the considerable job 
anrpromoting more effective audiovisual service throughout New 

York. 

Possibilities for Reorganimtion of Division Activities 

The organization of the Library Development “7”” 7“ ”^ 
studied in sufficient depth to justify final 

organization. Considering the existing structure of the Division and 
the oresent and emerging function in its public library sector, how- 
ter! *e ma?r and namral grouping of activities appears to be as 

follows: j 17 

(a) legal and financial administration, including State and Fed- 

eral aid . , j z. „ 

(b) general consultation with smaller and less developed system 

(c) specialized consultation throughout the State 

(d) personnel and training 

(e) information assembling and distribution 

The first of these distinct functions is now absorbed in the general 
consultant activities. A possibUity would be to extract and combme 
this legal and financial work in a single, separate section, 
he Snsive activity with Federal aid. The result would be a staff 
not oriented directly to the field, but more toward matters of finan- 
S aid law and regulation. Staffing of such a group, while requir- 
i;^ a smdl numbfr of high-level professionals would properly 
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involve a number of experienced clerical and junior administrative 
positions for handling the processing involved. 

With such a unit to handle and enforce matters of law, regulation, 
and financial aid, consideration should then be given to consolidation 
of the general consultant staff into one administrative sub-unit. Field 
workers in this unit would constitute the general stream of contract 
between the State office and the 22 systems, with particular attention 
devoted to the 14 systems not centered in large metropolitan areas. 
There is no implication here that the general consultant positions 
should be less significant or less senior than those in other sections ,* 
on the contrary, the principle here would be fewer but stronger 
people, capable of dealing with the library opportunities and develop- 
ment of the future in systems over the State. 

The group devoted to developing special services has already been 
commented upon. This may well be a growing unit, and a staff 
which should achieve greater depth and diversity, even while the 
general consultant staff is consolidated. In any case the two groups 
would have to work closely together. The questions before this unit 
are not organizational but internal; on what special services the 
State should take leadership, and how one specialist in an emerging 
area, sitting at a desk in Albany, can influence development over a 

state. 

A Personnel Section, as contemplated here, would not be limited 
to one or a few portions of this topic, but would have responsibility 
for planning and development of the total library staff resources of 
the State. While some direct training might be done by this group, 
much more should be handled either at the systems level or by means 
of commissioned educational institutions and individuals. The sec- 
tion within the Library Development Division would have responsi- 
bility for determining personnel needs, encouraging recruitment, 
planning the necessary training facilities, and providing instructional 
materials and other resources which would best come from a central 
source. Personnel responsibilities a<- the State level should be seen 
as extending well beyond training. A primary concern of this unit 
should be more effective use of manpower in libraries, by fully 
capitalizing upon professional competence rather than dispersing ad- 
vanced skill in routine technical procedures, and by development of 
library aides and technicians to extend what will inevitably be a 
limited supply of top professionals, both backed up by the most 
efficient record-keeping and data-processing equipment and methods. 

The Information Assemblying and Distribution unit has also been 
commented upon previously. Once again the conception here is not 
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limited to present activities, but rather involves the whole scope of 
communication between libraries, between the State and libraries an 
librarians, between the Division and the Education Department, and 
between the Department and the citizenry of the State. 

The present report originated as part of the systems evaluation, 
and was not designed to examine the State program for reference 
and research library service. It is clear that an organization for this 
range of functions must be built up in the Division, parallel to th^e 
activities already developed for public libraries, but no valid ob- 
servations can be offered on this aspect of the Division s work. It 
is to be hoped that as this additional group of positions and sections 
is extended, tiie principles implied in this report will be observed: 
definition of the distinct function which the State should Pjay, em- 
phasis upon innovation and development as the title of the Division 
implies rather than becoming immersed in maintenance activities, 
consideration of outside commissioning of specific jobs rather than 
automatic adding of new positions in the State organization, and 
unusually high standards for the personnel involved. 



Administrative Questions 

In the course of examining the program of the Library l^elop- 
tnent Division, certain administrative problems within the Division 
naturally came to light. Those are commented upon briefly here 
that bear most directly on the present and future systems program, 
which is the subject of the present study. 

An undue load rests upon the head of the Division under present 
organization. To a significant extent this position requires out-of- 
office work at the policy level-with the Readers Services Division 
of the State Library, with other units in the Department of Educa- 
tion with research organizations and contractors conducting com- 
missioned studies for the Division, with statewide library groups 
and associations, and with Federal and national^ officers and pro- 
grams. A Director who has heavy responsibilities outside should 
Lve a simple and effective structure of coordination within the 
staff and office. However, the Development Division contains five 
sections with arbitrarily-divided segments of the statewide public 
library program, which call for close and constant direction and 
coordination, and a relatively new section devoted to academic and 
research library service, which must be built up in the period im- 
mediately ahead. The situation calls for a grouping of present func- 
tions into two bureaus within the Division, thus providing two 
middle-level positions, one for the public library work and the other 
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for academic and research libraries. The Division head would thus 
have two senior coordinators through whom he would work, rather 
than six section heads, whose work he must direct and relate to each 
other. The ongoing program could be built and directed more effec- 
tively under this plan, and at the same time additional time and 
energy would be available at the top level for opening up and de- 
veloping new facets of a statewide library program. The present 
Division head has already proposed a reorganization along this line, 
the need for which was further documented in the present study. 

A further step which seems equally indicated, but for which no 
plans have been made, is the completion of the range of State library 
activity by including school libraries within the Library Development 
Division. This would be a third major bureau, along with public 
libraries and academic and research libraries. Arguments can be 
presented back and forth, and at length, as to placement of school 
library service within the administrative structure of a complex 
Education Department. What it boils down to is that libraries over- 
lap, students use resources in whatever category of library, and a 
unified program of statewide library development is needed. Ever^' 
field report in the evaluation study of library systems showed that 
students are the single largest group of public library users, so that 
it is a mistake to put school libraries into one category and public 
libraries into a separate and distinct category. The proper location 
for school libraries in the State organization is where they will be 
recognized for their full potential, where they will be vigorously 
developed, and where they can be directly related to other libraries-— 
which in the New York State Education Department means the 
Library Development Division. No matter how this is handled there 
will be need to watch coordination, either with the instructional 
divisions if school libraries are in the library division, or with other 
libraries if they are in an instructional division. The determining 
factor is to put them where the libraiy action is, and at the same 
time to centralize the State's efforts for library development. 

Building of quality staff is always difficult, and the more so in 
the case of state field personnel. Librarians are service-minded— 
and state positions remove them several steps from direct service. 
Librarians have many opportunities to settle into professional posi- 
tions in attractive locations — state consultant positions require them 
to move over the state. The quality of staff of the Library Develop- 
ment Division is for the most part high, and particularly so con- 
sidering these employment conditions of state work. In a few 
instances some uncertainty and possible lack of effectiveness was 
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noted in members of the staff group. In all cases it is going to take 
most competent and high-level personnel to keep ahead of the fast- 
moving State library program. And emerging needs call for planned 
adjustment in staff specialties, toward new competencies needed 
to carry out fresh advances as against the more traditional abilities 
needed for maintenance of past accomplishments. It is the nature of 
state programs that they need different personnel as progress occurs 
from one to another stage, or personnel that has the flexibility to 
grow into fresh assignments. 

The hard, practical question of salaries enters into the staff equa- 
tion. Staff consultant positions should be filled by individuals who 
are at least equivalent in professional judgment and leadership to the 
library administrators with whom they will be dealing. To get and 
hold such people it will be necessary to pay them at least as much 
as they could get in one of the positions in the field. The competi- 
tion for good people is keen, and the overall shortage of senior 
library personnel is very real. New York in the past had a salary 
scale which attracted qualified individuals, but the competition has 
caught up, and an increase in scale for Library Development Divi- 
sion staff members is now overdue. Unless it is forthcoming in the 
near future, the opportunity that New York has to build a genuine 
and quality State library program will not be realized, and in fact 
it will prove increasingly difficult to preserve what has already been 
accomplished. A state should not take on responsibility for important 
parts of the educational system unless it is prepared to maintain the 
salaries necessary to provide the personnel equal to the mission. 

Conclusion 

Public libraries outside of large cities have been notoriously 
weak in the various states. The systems plan in New York has 
discemibly raised the level of library service available to children 
seeking good reading, to students needing supplementary materials 
for schoolwork, and to adults trying to keep up with the world. 

The Library Development Division deserves a definite share of 
the credit for this advance. Senior personnel of the Division sat in 
and contributed to the public commissions and planning councils 
that outlined the broad structure of library systems. Division staff 
then took the broad design and applied and modified it for a large 
and varied state. Field workers went out and proposed, explained, 
assisted in the establishment of coordinated groups of libraries. 
Guidance came from the Division as systems grew, and services to 
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back them up, and research to probe for new paths— along with 
responsible and judicious management of State funds provided to 
support the program. And it was the Division that proposed that 
the library systems be evaluated, to see what really has been ac- 
complished, and what still needs to be done. 

Public leadership is often an ambiguous term, and particularly so 
when applied to state agencies that seek to develop some aspect of 
public life that is administered locally. In the sense of proposing 
new lines of advance, and then of preparing the way for local action 
and helping to guide that action, the Library Development Division 
has played a leadership role in the improvement of public libraries 
in New York. The Division has accomplished this while preserving 
the delicate balance of State initiative on the one hand and local 
autonomy on the other. 

The present evaluation of the systems shows growth in availability 
and use of books for general educational reading through public 
libraries. It does not as clearly show advance in range and quality 
of personnel services. It reveals distinct shortcomings and unevenness 
in resources and staff at the level of study and subject materials. 
Finally, the evaluation, while indicating a definite degree of progress 
in general public library service, by this very fact underlines the 
urgent problem of relating and integrating this service with school 
libraries and with college, research, and special libraries. 

The Library Development Division faces a new situation and a 
fresh challenge. The systems structure has been built, and affords a 
basis for educational library service unique in the history of public 
libraries. The Division’s task now is to release this educational po- 
tential of public libraries. At the same time. New York’s library 
provision for students and for specialists must be improved. The 
total task is well started, but it is far from finished. 

The library extension agency in New York reached out after 
World War II, going beyond the traditional role of advising local 
libraries upon request, to pioneer a plan of improved and coordinated 
public library service. It took hold of State legislation and State 
funds in 1952 and again in 1958 to move the program forward. 
Now once more it leads the way in seeking to build up reference and 
research resources. What is emerging is a genuine statewide plan 
for library development, and the Division must again re-focus its 
policies and its staff assignments in order to move into the next stage 
of development. 
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Summary 

1. It is recognized by leaders in all branches of education that the 
role of the State in practically all educational matters is an increas- 
ingly important one. In New York State, the role of State govern- 
ment in the public library effort includes financial support, legislation, 
leadership, and many services which are most logically performed 

at the State level. 

2. The placement of the public library activities in the State Edu- 
cation Department, under the Board of Regents, helps to identify 
public libraries as a legitimate part of the State’s education enter- 
prise, and has been an important factor in the development and 

implementation of the systems program. 

3. Closer coordination of school and public library programs 
throughout the State is a “must.” At the State level, this should 
be achieved either by a genuinely-coordinated program between the 
separate school and public library agencies, or by appropriate re- 
organization and centralization of the library function m the Edu- 
cation Department. 

4 The development and acceptance of the library systems program 
and other forward-looking library plans in New York State and 
their embodiment in a favorable body of law has been characterized 
by a close working relationship among all of the library interests m 
the State-librarians, trustees, government officials at all levels of 
government, and others. State leadership that will assure the con- 
tinuation of this Idnd of cooperation is critical. 

S. The accomplishments of the Library Development Division for 
a number of years past reflect steady progress toward a series of 
defined goals, most of them having to do with the development of 
the public library systems program. 

6 Although programs, and in some cases positions, are being 
created in the Library Development Division which are at least par- 
tially corrective, major gaps in the Division’s program have existed 
in respect to library service (1) to students, (2) to segments of the 
population with limited educational and cultural backgrounds, (3) to 
the populations of institutions such as prisons and hospitals, (4) to 
blind and other handicapped persons living at home, (5) in the em- 
ployment of the full range of nonbook materials, and (6) in the 
employment of new technology for the transmission of specialized 

information. , /. m • • 

7. Another area which should be a major concern of the Division 

has to do with the relationships of emerging programs to each other 
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—whether the public library systems, the reference and research 
library systems, and the school libraries will constitute three separate 
programs or a single coordinated program. 

8. Two additional functions of broad significance which should 
be considered by the Library Development Division have to do with 
professional education and with public information about libraries. 

9. In order to describe some eventual limits to the ever-expanding 
responsibilities and staff of the Library Development Division, it is 
suggested that the systems might be made, to a greater extent, arms 
of the State and take over more of the work with community li- 
braries— chartering and registration activities, inservice training, con- 
sultation of all kinds, and similar activities. Such a shift .should 
make possible a substantial reduction of general consultant time in 
the Division. A stronger emphasis on innovation and development 
activities is also implied. 

10. Whenever possible, consideration should be given to contract- 
ing for services from other libraries and commercial or public non- 
library agencies, in preference to cumulating staff and overhead 
within the Division. 

11. Specialists on the staff of the Division should, as much as 
possible, be experts in aspects of library service and management 
which are not and cannot be expected on most system staffs — a 
building specialist, a data processing specialist, etc. 

12. Clarification and sharpening of purposes of the Standards and 
Materials Development Section is recommended. 

13. The Auxiliary Services Section relates more closely to the 
backstopping functions of the State Library. The whole area of 
materials development requires careful analysis, always with aware- 
ness of the possibility of contracting for such services from othens. 

14. Suggested groupings of tlie Division’s public library responsi- 
bilities are as follows; 

(a) legal and financial administration, including State and Fed- 
eral aid 

(b) general consultation with small and less developed systems 

(c) specialized consultation throughout the State 

(d) personnel and training 

(e) information assembling and distribution 

Although the present report does dot deal with tlie Reference and 
Research Library Resources prog.-am, it is suggested that as this 
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work develops it should follow the same principles outlined here, 
with strong emphasis on innovation and development in preference 
to “maintenance” activities. 

15. A major function of the New York State Library is back- 
stopping the libraries of the State, although the State Library is 
handicapped because its role in backing the systems has never been 
clearly defined. It is suggested that the State Library ought to be 
the primary backstopping library for the systems for materials which 
are not available at the central library level. It would not be ex- 
pected that the specialized reference and research type of requests 
would generally be filled by the State Library, but that the State 
Library would itself refer these to other libraries which might be 
able to fill them. 







CHAPTER IX 
MANAGEMENT 



Throughout this report there have been repeated references to 
aspects of the library operation which are essentially matters of 
management. This refers to cost, efficiency, speed, and effectiveness 
of library functions once professional judgments have been made. 
Although the distinction between functions which are primarily 
professional in character and those which are management-oriented 
does not seem to have been generally made in library practice- 
indeed, there often seems to be a reluctance among libranans to 
characterize any library operation as a management function it is 
important for a number of reasons to make such a distinction. It 
is not unusual in government agencies to find basic value judgments 
relative to programs of public service being made by management 
units at the same time that management problems are being dealt 
with by professionally trained and oriented program personnel. 

A few examples will help to illustrate the kind of distinction which 
needs to be made between these two specialties. In the field of tech- 
nical processing, for instance, it is the job of the librarian to decide 
what scheme of classification will best serve the needs of that libra^, 
what kind of catalog or other locator tool is needed, and probably 
where a particular acquisition should fit within the scheme adopted. 
When these and similar decisions about what is needed have been 
made most of the remaining operations tend to be mechanical and 
repetitive in nature. They relate to the question of how to do most 
efficiently what it has been decided should be done. 

As noted earlier, much of the success of the interlibrary loan 
function of libraries depends on good management practice. After 
the professional judgment has been made about what materials will 
best meet a borrower’s expressed need, the business of routing the 
request ; packing, shipping, and photocopying materials ; cost ; etc., 
is strictly in the province of management. It is obvious that these 
latter aspects of the interlibrary loan transaction can make or break 
it from the point of view of user satisfaction, just as quickly as 
professional failures can. There is a good deal of evidence, for 
example, that just poor library housekeeping accounts for a signifi- 
cant percentage of interlibrary loan failures. 
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Example could be piled on example of aspects of the library 
operation which are not strictly professional; i.e., they are not 
unique to librarianship, nor do they deal directly with the funda- 
mentally professional task of matching library materials to library 
users; yet they are critical to the successful conduct of the library 
operation. The important point is that they are most amenable to 
solution by management principles and methods, and a background 
of management experience and training (which could be applied 
equally well to the manufacture of shoes or airline scheduling) 
might be more pertinent than a “professional librarian’s” training. 
Naturally, it is no less important that the judgments w’hich are essen- 
tially “library” in nature be made by library-oriented persons. 

It is not possible in a general evaluation study such as this one 
to intensively explain the many management problems which present 
themselves in libraries. Nevertheless, the wide variations in costs 
and in results from system to system say plainly enough that they are 
there. A few of the more obvious or important problems encountered 
during the study are briefly reviewed in the following paragraphs, 
mostly in the hope that they will eventually be given more expert 
attention. 



Centralized Processing 

Early in the course of the evaluation it was clearly recognized that 
the materials processing operations now being carried on by the 
library systems involved management considerations for the most 
part. For this reason, and because of the magnitude of the task, a 
firm of management consultants was employed to carry out a study 
to ascertain whether there would be benefits in further centralization 
of processing and whether computer techniques could be used to 
advantage in the processing operation. Subsidiary questions were 
also raised, such as whether public library systems should attempt 
to do processing for schools and junior colleges. Not the least of the 
reasons for initiating the study was the hope that it might suggest 
some new approaches to a type of catalog for member libraries 
which would be of greater value in interlibrary use as well as pos- 
sibly saving money, time, and effort. The fact that slightly more 
than one-third of all the State aid going to systems is devoted to 
materials processing lends additional importance to this study. 

There follows a summary of the report of the study as prepared 
by Nelson Associates, Inc., and containing in brief compass the 
major recommendations and conclusions of the survey, as well as 
the most important findings. 
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Recommendations and Conclusions 

The two central questions of the survey and the answers obtained 
thereto are summarized below. 

I. What is the optimum number of processing centers which 
should be operated for the public library systems of the State? 

1. For cataloging and acquisitions, one center is proposed to meet 
all the public library needs of the State, including those of New 
York City. 

2. For physical processing, three centers are proposed to meet 
upstate needs; for New York City, it is suggested that physical 
processing not be further centralized for the near future. 

II. What is the best method for the development of catalogs for 
the member libraries of the systems ? 

3. For the six or seven largest libraries in the State (Brooklyn, 

' Queens, New York Circulation Department, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo and portions of the State Library collection are 
specifically suggested) a union catalog in book form is proposed, 
marked to show the holdings of these largest libraries and de- 
signed to supplant their card catalogs. Such a catalog is also 
seen as a finding tool for librarians and patrons statewide. 

4. For approximately 180 of the next largest libraries in the State, 
nine regional catalogs in book form are proposed, each marked 
to show the holdings of the 20 largest libraries in the region, and 
designed to supplant their card catalogs. 

5. For all libraries whose holdings are not shown in the ten cata- 
logs referred to above, it is proposed that catalog cards be pro- 
duced by the statewide cataloging center for filing in presently 
maintained card catalogs, except in instances where no catalogs 

are required. 

III. In addition: 

6. Computers should be used extensively in acquisition, catalog 
production and for producing certain materials for physical 
preparation. 

7^ The proposed processing network can be expected to produce 
savings annually of approximately $880,000 on a statewide 

basis. 

8. In addition, to the extent that member libraries accept network 
services as substitutes for processing activities they now per- 
form, further savings can be realized. 
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9. It is not economic to produce for each of the systems a union 
book catalog showing members’ holdings. 

10. The reorganized processing and cataloging arrangements should 
at first serve only the public libraries of the State. Only after 
the sj'^stem is operating smoothly should consideration be given 
to accepting the added volume and other complications implicit 
in serving other constituencies such as the school libraries. 

11. A period of about 3 years will be required for necessary system 
design and programming. Subsequently it is estimated that a 
2-year period of testing and phased implementation will be re- 
quired before a smoothly operating statewide program can be 
achieved. 

12. If a consensus exists that the recommended program should be 
pursued then it becomes urgent that consideration be given to 
those issues which must be settled before firm action can be 
taken. These issues include organization structure, financing, 
location, and catalog conversion. 

13. Analysis of costs and benefits reveals that the New York City 
systems and the Upstate libraries have much to gain from a pro- 
gram which includes both. 

Major Findings 

1. Differences in cataloging methods among systems are not of 
themselves great enough to preclude a single cataloging center 
serving all 22 systems. 

2. There appears to be a curvilinear relationship between the 
number of items processed in a centralized processing operation 
and the cost per item of doing the processing. The most un- 
economic volume appears to be about 100,000 items annually. 
As the volume decreases from that figure or increases from it, 
at least up to 400,000 items annually, the cost per item tends to 
decrease. 

3. On the whole, member libraries of the public library systems 
appear to be well pleased with the centralized processing serv- 
ices they are now getting from the systems. 

4. The complaint most often made by member libraries about the 
processing services is that material ordered through the systems 
is not delivered as fast as it should be. About one-fourth of 
the Upstate member libraries appear to have a complaint con- 
cerning this aspect of system centralized processing. 
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5. Altogether in 1964-64/65 ^ the 22 systems cataloged or had 

’ cataloged for them about 262,000 titles of materials new to the 

individual systems. It is estimated that of these 262,000 only 
some 45,000 represented unique titles. 

6. In 1964-64/65 the 22 public library systems of the State spent 
about $3,630,000 to process 2,046,373 items. The average sys- 
tem processing cost per item was $1.78. 

7. Of the total spent on processing about $1,930,000 or 53.2% 
was spent by the 19 systems outside New York City for the 
processing of 1,043,063 items, or 50.9% of the total items pro- 
cessed by the public library systems in the state in 1964. The 
average processing cost per item for these systems was $1.86. 

8. The three New York City systems spent 46.8% or about $1,700- 
000 of the total expended on processing by the systems. These 
three systems handled 1,005,770 items or 49.1% of the total items 
processed by the systems of the state in 1964-64/65. The 
average processing cost per item for these systems was $1.69. 

9. In 1964 it is estimated that member libraries themselves spent 
from $950,000 to $1,200,000 on the processing of materials. 
This amount is in addition to the $3,630,000 referred to in 
Finding 6. 

10. Including items processed locally and local costs of filing cards 
supplied by systems, member libraries and systems thus spent 
over $5,000,000 to process about 2,400,000 items, for an average 
total cost per item in excess of $2.08.^ 



Book Selection 



Books — ^providing and interpreting them — are still the principal 
stock-in-trade of public libraries. It is understandable, therefore, 
that all systems in New York have placed a great deal of emphasis 
upon helping local libraries make “the best” use of their often very 
limited book budgets. They have labored to improve the quality 
of local collections by assisting in their renovation, providing guid- 
ance in selection from the deluge of current publications, and offering 
training designed to prepare local library personnel to exercise sound 
independent judgment in selection. While the systems evaluation 
did not gather any cost figures relating to this general program, it 



1 Figures for Upstate systems are for calendar year 1964; New York City 
ssociates, Inc., a survey conducted for the New York State Library, ivoo. 
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is clearly an expensive one in terms of system and local staff time. 
Another overall impression is that, by professional standards, the 
quality of local collections in small communities is substantially 
better than it was in 1957 and that this program, together with the 
infusion of new money and Library Development Division com- 
munity librarian training courses, deserves much of the credit. 

The subject of book selection might just as appropriately have 
been treated under any of several headings in this report ; it is dis- 
cussed here, as an aspect of management, because it is felt that the 
kinds of problems which attend present book selection practices may 
be most amenable to a management approach. 

All of the New York State systems appear to place a high priority 
on judicious book selection, and devote a great deal of time and 
effort to promoting it among their members. None has been par- 
ticularly successful, however, in combining this approach with 
making current material available promptly in the member libraries 
— a feat which is becoming increasingly difficult because of the sheer 
volume of the publishing output. Furthermore, when viewed from 
a statewide approach, there is an immense amount of money going 
into procedures which duplicate each other over and over for the 
sake of individual choice, when actually the balance of acquisitions 
in any two libraries of similar size will end up the same anyway. 

All of the systems provide assistance in current book selection 
in two or more of the following ways: (1) inservice training ses- 
sions in principles and techniques of current book selection, (2) 
provision of one or more current reviewing media, (3) book meet- 
ings, (4) book lists, and (S) continuing display of prepublication 
material. Where all of the above receive considerable emphasis, 
there appear to be benefits for large, as well as small libraries. 

(1) and (2) Inservice training and reviewing media are most 
appreciated by the smaller members. It is quite evident that 
know-how in principles, techniques, and tools has developed 
in many places where it did not exist before the system es- 
tablishment. 

(3) Book meetings (fortnightly, monthly, or bimonthly) where 
new books are displayed and discussed are a more contro- 
versial subject. They appear to be traditional in the large 
and older city-centered systems and are founded on the prin- 
ciple that the soundest book selection occurs through reading 
reviews plus discussing and examining the material under 
consideration. Some consultants in the new cooperative 
systems feel that providing this opportunity during the pub- 
lication deluge is one of the most important things they do. 
On the other hand, such meetings are severely criticized in 
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some systems and have been discontinued in a few. The 
reason reported most frequently was that "^enibers had al- 
ready reached selection decisions about material discussed. 

In one system which does not hold such meetings and where 
members can order at their own pace, directors who had also 
had experience in systems which emphasized regular "meetings 
felt their own selection was not much affected by them except 
to be slowed down. The quality of system staff review g 
was also a factor in adverse comments m some areas. In the 
more rural systems, however, the staff m 
small libraries that were able to send representatives found 
the book meetings helpful and rewarding. (In only a few 
systems do over half of the members send representatives 

regularly.) , , , . 

4) Every system does something with current book selection 
lists and in some their preparation consumes an alarming 
proportion of staff time. The pattern varies with some sys- 
tems producing separate Usts at different frequencies tor 
children voune adults and adults and some issuing one list 
fortnightly, monthly, or bi-monthly. Some lists are annotat^, 
some keyed to reviewing media, some neither, some both. 
The extent of coverage also varies widely. For ex^ple» in 
a vear when over 28,000 books were published in the United 
SS, one system included over 12,000 titles on its various 
lists while another included less than 1,000. In some systems, 
the coverage also does not seem to have any relationship 
Headquarters opinion concerning the number of fresh items 
that should be exposed annually by even the smallest menmer. 
The system that listed less than 1,000 new titles felt menibere 
needed 2,500 to 3,500 fresh ones each year and its program 
of bulk loans from the pool could in no way make up the 

dice 

As with inservice training and meetings, system staffs have 
difficulty in making tiiieir lists of equal value to large and 
small libraries. On one hand, the lists are criticized for lack 
of scope and depth; on the other, for being geared to the 
needs of large libraries wiffi big budgets. Those issued by 
systems in rural areas and in areas with a relatively high 
proportion of adults with less than high school graduation or 
with a large retired population are also criticized for lack 
of inclusion of “the lighter reading fare the system staff 
frowns upon.” The evaluation staff has also criticized theni 
for minimal attention to free and inexpensive materials and 
government documents. (This last also appears to be an 
Iccommodation for centralized Processing. In more tha^^^ 
system visited, centralized processing staff admitted that handl 
ing pamphlets, documents, and a load of continuation orders 
was about the last Pandora’s box they cared to see openef ) 
There are only a few examples of intersystein cooperation 
in current book selection list preparation and distribution, and 
the large amounts of system time being spent by many pro- 
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fessionals on independent evaluation and annotation of the 
same published material is certainly open to question. Al- 
though, even to some librarians it does not seem necessary, the 
problem may prove most difficult to solve. Most professionals 
at the system level were schooled in the philosophy of 
judicious book selection and have some training in reviewing 
and annotation. They are convinced that selection of current 
materials at the local level is on the whole better because of 
their lists, and interviews in most small libraries support 
their conviction. They admit, in most cases, that the prepara- 
tion and use of lists can add to the time lag between the 
publication of a book and the local library’s decision to pur- 
chase, and so delay availability to the public, but they attach 
more importance to judicious selection than to prompt public 
access. Moreover, they can point to many libraries (probably 
as many as half serving under 5,000) where lists are respon- 
sible for much prompter availability, because these libraries 
now order once or twice a month instead of one to four times 
a year as in presystem days. 

What they do not seem to realize is that many members have, 
with their help, grown up. Delay in receipt of current ma- 
terial was a point of concern in almost every local-level in- 
terview — even in most libraries that formerly ordered once 
or twice a year. One system (perhaps more) is trying to meet 
this problem with a brief, biweekly prepublication list with 
brief annotations of books expected to have heavy demand 
because of the author’s reputation, subject matter, etc. It is 
a high priority, order-checklist and is reported to be at least 
partially successful in speeding up availability of popular ma- 
terial. Another is experimenting as a jobber for the members, 
purchasing processed material on or before publication date 
in anticipation of member library orders. This, too, is re- 
ported to be at least moderately successful. 

r5) Several systems have Greenaway Plan arrangements whereby 
they receive prepublication copies from publishers. The 
number of publishers involved varies widely (from less than 
20 to nearly 100). The books are usually available for 
examination by members at headquarters and are also used 
as a basis for annotated lists or order checklists and for dis- 
cussion at book meetings. At first glance, this would seem to 
provide a key to prompt availability at the local shelves, pro- 
vided that members take advantage of the opportunity and 
their orders are processed promptly. Unfortunately, rela- 
tively few members are reported to take advantage of the 
opportunity regularly and most systems hold the checklists 
to coordinate a mass order. 

In summary, it may be said that probably all of the efforts which 
systems are making to improve the collections of local libraries have 
been useful; collections have been improved, in some cases dra- 
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matically. The fact remains, however, that (1) the present methods 
being used to select books for purchase in member libraries are 
contributing substantially to the serious time lag which exists be- 
tween publication of materials and their availability in libraries, and 
(2) the cost of preparing lists, reviews, and other selection devices 
is an extremely expensive duplication of services, which should be 
carefully justified if it is to be continued. Studies might well be 
conducted to determine what proportion of current acquisitions are 
common to libraries of various sizes, and to learn where the book 
selection effort is and is not accomplishing a useful purpose. 



Units of Measure 

Any attempt to evaluate library programs is seriously hampered 
by an almost complete lack of means of measuring use or effective- 
ness. The public library systems have devoted little attention to this 
situation and there is no discernible awareness that it is serious. The 
only guide to library use which is consistently kept by all libraries 
is circulation, or books borrowed ; and in most cases this is not ana- 
lyzed in any depth to determine what books are borrowed or who 
borrows what. Some form of registration records are kept in most 
of the libraries, because the Library Development Division asks for 
this on its annual report form, but most library directors indicate 
that the way the records are kept makes them questionable, and it 
is obvious that for comparative purposes they are worthless. Some 
record of reference questions is kept by most libraries, but again 
there is almost no standardization, even within systems. 

What this means is that only a very few libraries in the State 
know how many people use their libraries, or who they are, or what 
percentage of their communities they represent, or what use they 
make of their libraries, or how much it costs per use. It is obviously 
not possible to compare one library against another, or to compare a 
given library’s performance against another time or situation. (When 
the evaluation office sought this kind of information, it had to con- 
duct its own surveys in a group of selected libraries.) Internal rec- 
ords, such as the number of acquisitions over a given period, tend 
to be more generally kept; but unit cost data, which would be es- 
pecially useful in arranging for contract services, is seldom available. 

Certainly understaffed libraries should not be keeping records 
which have no value, but records are the tools of management and 
without some knowledge of how libraries are being used and how 
much it costs, there is no basis on which to make judgements about 
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future policies and directions. Harsh criticism of the libraries in 
New York State on this score is not justified, as the problem is 
common to public libraries throughout the country, and the solutions 
are not at hand for the single library or the library system. Ideally, 
this an area where anything short of a national solution is inade- 
quate; but if national solutions are not forthcoming. New York 
might well take the lead in attempting to devise its own. 

Summary 

The list of other activities which are predominantly a part of 
management, or which contain major elements relative to manage- 
ment, and which thus might benefit from treatment and discussion 
under that heading, could go on at considerable length — bookkeeping 
and accounting, ordering, circulation, record keeping of all kinds, 
buildings, interlibrary loan, the employment of computers and other 
devices of automation, communication, the preparation of biblio- 
graphic tools, personnel administration, etc. Most of them have re- 
ceived some attention in other sections of this report. Beyond this, 
the present study is not able to go. 

Some fairly obvious conclusions which derive from the foregoing 
consideration of management follow. 

1. Management problems in libraries should be so identified and 
dealt with. 

2. The records of the systems should provide reasonable statis- 
tical data for evaluation. At present there is too little feed- 
back of information to the administrators responsible at various 
levels. When conditions are created to make feedback possible, 
good administrators are made aware of inefficient operations or 
poor service to the public and are able to take steps to correct 
them. 

3. Principles and methods of management are something of a 
specialty in themselves, and persons and organizations are often 
available with qualifications superior to most professional 
librarians. 

4. The State library agency and library systems have a special 
responsibility for providing know-how and assistance in 
management problems. 

5. The State library agency has an important obligation to see 
that libraries and library systems keep the records of library 
use which are so essential to the effective management of 
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libraries and in interpreting their services and needs to appro- 
priating bodies. Where suitable units of measurement do not 
exist, they must be devised. 

6. The State libraiy agency should continue, as it is presently 
doing, to explore with a statewide committee the implementa- 
tion of the recommendations of the Nelson Study of centralized 
processing. 

7. All aspects of book selection should be carefully studied, from 
the point of view of reducing the time involved, so that new 
publications will reach the library shelves more quickly, and 
because of the very great expense involved. 
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CHAPTER X 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE NEW YORK 
CITY LIBRARIES 



New York City is served by three public libraries — The New 
York Public Library, the Brooklyn Public Library, and the Queens 
Borough Public Library. Each operates as a separate and autono- 
mous agency. The New York Public serves the boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx, and Richmond (New York, Bronx, and Richmond 
counties, respectively) ; the Brooklyn Public serves the borough 
of Brooklyn (Kings County) ; and the Queens Borough Public 
serves the borough of Queens (Queens County). In each case 
borough and county lines are coterminous, as indicated, and each of 
the three libraries qualifies for State aid as a public library system in 
its own right. 

Since the systems program has not affected the structure of these 
libraries, the impact of that program has been confined to whatever 
effect the addition of State aid funds has had. Thus, as far as the 
evaluation study is concerned, the greater part of questions asked 
and the kind of answers sought in the Upstate area simply were not 
pertinent in the New York City area. Nevertheless, it is important 
in terms of future planning to know what the needs and problems of 
these three metropolitan libraries (.which serve almost half the 
population of the State) are, how the present State aid is used, what 
effect it has had on local support, and similar questions. 

The following general comments on the three New York City 
public libraries are based on (1) a 1-day visit to the headquarters 
of each system by two of the consultants to the Public Library 
Systems Evaluation, Lowell A. Martin and Herbert Goldhor; (2) 
1 week of supplementary visits in selected service agencies of each 
system by Goldhor; and (3) study of report and statistical material 
by both consultants. 



Amount of State Aid 

From 1958 through 1960, the State funds provided 8 to 9 percent 
of the total expenditure of the three libraries. With the increase 
in 1961, they went up to 20 percent. Since then the dollar allotment 
from the State has remained static, while local tax appropriations 
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have increased. Currently State money accounts for 13 to 16 pet- 
cent of expenditures for library service in the three New York Gty 
systems-in other words, because of local increases, a noticeably 
smaller percentage of aid today than 5 years ago. 

Use of State Aid 

State money has not been kept separate and distinct from total 
revenues by the three systems, but rather is treated as ^ mtegrd 
part of the total resources on which they do their financial pl« 
It is thus not easy to say exactly what State aid has done for the 

three libraries. 

The best opportunity for seeing the impact of State money came 
with the incriie in the State allocation in 1^1. One rep^ 

100,000 new books purchased, at a tune when th^ fir^ ^ .‘L., 
the recent upturn in theft of books from the libraries. Anoth 
reports the eLblishment of 116 new positions at that time, which 

is 15 percent of all 1965 positions. 

The directors and senior staff were most emphatic in ^ss^ng 
that State aid has been an essential help to their libraries When 
the question was turned around, and they were ^ked what the con- 
“quTnces would be if they did not have the State funds, it was 
clL that this prospect had hardly entered their thinkmg. They spoke 

of service, then of cutting staff, ^d of reducing 
bXurchasIs, and in each case ended up by saying that their whol 
progrL would have to be replanned if State money were not 

QirQilaVilp. 



Influence of State Funds on City Appropriations 

City budget officers take the State money into account when de- 
ciding on liLary appropriations. No one can say whether more local 
fundf would have been forthcoming if State aid had not been avail- 

is dear, however, that up to the time of the survey State funds 
had not displaced local tax support.® The city appropriation to o 
tlm more than doubled from 1958 to 1965. In the other ^o s^ 
tLs where population growth has not been as great, ‘h® 
was iust short of a doubling of city appropriations in the same 
period. There has been an increase not only m total dollar support 

T^hat this does not into, account the increase in State aid pro- 
’‘i'4i^r4^s\’rtfe\frouTi4t^^^^^^ ®W=ar to he the case in 1966. 
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from local tax sources, but also in per capita support (from approxi- 
mately $1.50 to from $2.50 to $2.70 over 8 years), and in rate of 
support per $100 of assessed valuation. City support has increased 
by a little over 50 percent since 1961, while the State allocation has 
not increased.® 

New York City has a long-term capital improvements plan, in 
which libraries are included. The City has held reasonably^ close 
to this plan, at least as far as libraries are concerned, despite its 
serious financial problems. The new central unit for Queens has 
opened for service, an addition to Brooklyn Central has recently 
been authorized, and branches have been built in all the boroughs. 
Even so, there is a backlog of library construction in New York 

City. 

The city authorities exercise close control over tax fund expen- 
ditures of the three libraries in line-budgets, and sometimes impose 
restrictive policies, e.g., not to allow branch library buildings of more 
than 7,500 square feet in many cases, and to tie position grade levels 
(and therefore salaries) to branch circulation figures. This leads 
to the possibility of specifying, in State legislation or regulation, 
control of State aid funds by library systems, but this is a contro- 
versial matter (somewhat related to the idea of fiscal independence) 
that should not be adopted without further study. 

New York City Library Programs 

The brief field work does not permit any detailed or definitive 
answer to the question: How good are the service programs of the 
three New York City libraries? Each of the systems has made 
vigorous and intelligent efforts to provide basic services for all the 
people, each has some strong and notable features, and together they 
bring library service within 10 to 15 minutes of 90 percent of the 
nearly 8,000,000 residents. 

A little probing brings out distinct shortcomings in each, how- 
ever. By way of illustration : 

The New York Public Library, for all the unique power of its 
Reference Department, really lacks a strong central subject 
library for students and general readers, a library of the caliber 
of the central units in Philadelphia or Baltimore, or even in 
Brooklyn. Students up through the college level are discouraged 
from using the Reference Department; this is a specialists’ 



3 See footnote 1, page 182. 
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library. The advanced high school student, or the well-educa- 
ted adult reader, does not find the R.eference Department or- 
ganized to serve him, and his next best agency is the Donnell 
Branch, which has exactly one subject department (art). The 
proposed unit of The New York Public Library in the Arnold 
Constable building across Fifth Avenue is designed to fill this 
gap, but progress in establishing it seems to be slow. 

Queens has many very small branches (about 7,500 square feet), 
nine of which are open only 30 hours per week. No branch 
is open as much as 9 or 10 hours for 6 days a week. Less than 
20 percent of the branches have a separate reference desk 
staffed by a professional librarian. Many sections of this 
populous borough are still not getting modern, standard library 
service of the kind available in many libraries in suburban areas 
and small cities. 

Brooklyn illustrates the staff problem faced by all three libraries. 
The number of vacancies in professional positions, due to in- 
ability to recruit qualified personnel, has been averaging 70 
positions in recent years; professional staff turnover is about 
18 percent per year. Service and performance cannot help but 
suffer if the requisite and authorized staff is not available. 

Overall, one gets the impression of library service that is geared 
primarily to the portion of the adult population that is composed 
of regular book readers, to children who are reaching out to the 
world of literature, and to students who do not find enough materials 
for their study purposes in the school and college libraries. There 
is some, but uneven, provision of information service. The Brooklyn 
telephone information unit is one center of strength in this regard ; it 
is evidently being used by callers from Manhattan and Queens, as 
well as from its own borough. There also are borough reference cen- 
ters in The New York Public Library systems. Films and recordings 
are provided, but more as a peripheral service. Except in the three 
central libraries and one or two exceptional branches, the patron 
will not find a collection of contemporary magazine and journal 
material of any scope. Service programs aimed at penetrating into 
low education and low culture communities are the exception rather 
than the rule. Brooklyn has its community field-worker service, re- 
cently expanded with the help of Federal money, and Queens has its 
“Head Start” program for preschool children, also supported by 
Federal funds. These efforts are new and experimental and cannot 
be said to have reached any wide segments of the population as yet. 
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rhis last point is significant; large sections of New York City are 
-omposed of underprivileged people and they are not reaUy being 
reached with library service suited to their needs. 

For the most part, one sees these city libraries hard Pr““d to 
maintain traditional services at a sound level m the face of limited 
funds, rising costs, unstable community conditions *e “'"“mg 
scope of reader interests and of materials being published, and the 
rising demands of a high school and college group that lacks adequate 
resources within their own institutions. Fresh approaches and new 
programs, whether for the underprivileged or for the growing cul- 
tural elite or for the business community, are few and far be^een. 
Other than the recent effort to reach disadvantaged groups, there is 
very little research or experimentation in new methods goinpn-ac- 
tivities in which one might legitimately expect large city libraries to 

1 ctd 

One of the major problems of the three libraries is the shortage 
of professional staff. For example, in one system 106 professional 
positions (23 percent of all 495 positions) were either vacant or 
Lupied by unqualified personnel at the time of the survey vis^. 
Salaries and working conditions need to be improved. More dy- 
namic service programs may attract more young professionals. Re- 
cruitment could be intensified and coordinated; transfer procedures 
between the three systems should be formulated; better uhlization 
needs to be made of professional staff. None of these devices wil , 
however, remove the substantial and continuing vacancy rate in all 
three systems. The basic hope is in the definitely increased number 
of college graduates which will begin to appear in mo yeare 
assuming iLary careers can be made attractive to Aem. These 
three libraries themselves have worked out a trainee device whic 
they use extensively. If they can continue and increase their re- 
cruitment of college graduates to trainee positions, and if State aid 
could then provide a substantial number of tuition schotehips for 
professional study on a part-time basis, a breaWhrough mig t 
achieved in attracting professional staff. In 

library directors also raised the question of the possibility of a State- 
sponsored library school in New York City. 

Efficiency in the Use of Present Funds 

Once again, the field work would not support definite and definitive 
judgments on the question: How efficiently are the three systems 
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in New York City using the funds now available? To secure any 
objective and defensible answer would probably cost $100,000. 

The impression gained was of hardheaded, aggressive manage- 
ment at the top. Each library evidently also has a strong group of 
middle managers. Beyond this there is some evidence of seeking new 
methods and economies of operation ; one system has had several 
intensive management surveys in the past 10 years; another has a 
data and systems man on the central staff; and the third uses a 
variety of the newer mechanical and automatic devices in its various 
operations. 

The surveyor coming fresh to these large libraries is nonetheless 
conscious of a great quantity of routine work going on and a large 
staff group caught up in this work. There still is need for practical 
and imaginative investigation into the methods, procedures, record- 
keeping, materials-handling, and related operations of agencies of 
this size. 

The surveyors were struck by the very limited amount of specific 
cooperation and joint action going on among these three institutions 
serving a single city. The three directors do stay in touch and pre- 
sent a common front to the city budget authority in such matters as 
salary scales, standards for numbers of books needed, etc. They 
coordinate effort when pushing for one or another common develop- 
ment ; but, while making sure that their line of argument is similar, 
each speaks for his own separate institution. 

There are few if any examples of joint building of collections, 
cooperative location of new branches, sharing of specialized equip- 
ment or personnel, or centralization of processes. Readers cards 
are issued with considerable flexibility as to borough of residence, 
but books may not be taken from an outlet of one system and re- 
turned to an outlet in another — despite the fact that large numbers 
of people move around among the several boroughs daily. Inter- 
library loan requests do at times go from one to the other, but only 
after requests have been sent to nearby university libraries or the 
State Library. There are no intersystem records of holdings. 

Two of the directors cited the Shaw report of several years ago,^ 
which saw no significant advantages or economies in uniting the 
three systems. (It is important to note, however, that a further 
line of argument in the Shaw report was that advantages of joint 

^ Ralph R. Shaw. A Study of the Advantages and Disadvantages of Con- 
solidation. Prepared for the Boards of Trustees of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, The New York Public Library, and the Queens Borough Public 
Library. New York. 1957. 
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action could be gained by coordinated planning and activity among 
the three autonomous systems.) In the interest of greatest return 
from public funds, and in the interest of meeting mounting demands 
for service, every possible means of joint action should be explored 
rigorously. State aid funds should be directed in part to intersystem 
developments in New York City, as they are in the rest of the State. 

One step in this direction is a recently completed. Federally 
financed study of the feasibility of centralized technical processing 
operations among the three systems.® The study, requested by the 
three directors, indicates that substantial economies would follow 
a joint effort in this area. (By late 1966, all three^ systems were 
actively involved in planning for statewide centralization of catalog- 
ing and further regionalization of book processing.) 

One of the two consultants surveying the New York City library 
situation suggested setting up a small executive office with power over 
the three systems, similar to the role of the Secretary of Defense 
in relation to the military services. The other inclined more toward 
promoting coordination through State aid funds earmarked for the 
purpose, with any central authority evolving from joint activities 
rather than being established first as a matter of formal reorganiza- 
tion. 



Relation of the City Libraries to State Library Agencies 



Respect and confidence marked the general attitude of the city 
librarians toward the State Library and the Library Development 
Division. No doubt this is based in part on pure gratitude for money 
received, but of course dollars as such do not basically depend on the 
State agencies. 

There was no criticism of the existing legislation, other than the 
wish for more State money ; nor was there criticism of the adminis- 
tration of the legislation by the State offices. The officers of the 
three libraries feel they have proper freedom of action in using 
State funds, with reasonable financial controls. They also feel that 
Federal funds have been used and distributed properly and wisely, 
and that they have gotten their fair share. 

When this matter of the direct State agency contribution to li- 
brary service was probed into further, some concern was expressed 



^ The Feaslbilitv of Further Cetitralishtg the Tschutcal Processing Opera- 
tions of the Public Libraries of New York Cth., Nelson Associates Inc., for 
the Brooklyn Public Library, The New York Public JLibrary, and the Queens 
Borough Public Library, 1966. 
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that ways and means had not been developed by which the State 
offices worked more closely and effectively with the city agencies in 
getting higher standards of library services and more money to 
achieve them — this was mentioned specifically by two systems in re- 
lation to higher salaries for senior staff and for subject specialists. 
Also the directors felt that the State agencies should somehow fur- 
nish them, as needed, with highly specialized consultants, able, for 
example, to make analyses in depth of the branch systems, or to 
apply the newest data processing methods to their operations, or to 
help design fresh service approaches to nonusers. Although it was 
not stated in these precise terms, the implication was that State li- 
brary services should include consultation of a kind not available 
even within a large system even as consultation is now given to 
smaller systems. 

All in all, the surveyors came out with the impression that the 
three city libraries are desperately pUshed to keep up with the con- 
ditions and demands around them ; that they have high-level admin- 
istrative leadership which enables them to make sound use of State 
aid ; and that this aid has helped them to cope, but not to make much 
progress. The balance between State standards and leadership on 
the one side and local standards and leadership on the other has been 
satisfactory, but not particularly constructive; the State will have 
to take a stronger role, without violating autonomy, to get the full 
return from State and local funds. They concluded: It is simply 
going to take more dollars (State and local) if the growing library 
demands of the educated reader are to be met on the one hand, and 
at the same time, the underprivileged people of the big cities are to 
be pulled into the mainstream of American education. 

Summary 

1. Even though it is not easy to document the point. State money 
has evidently played a significant role in maintaining whatever de- 
gree of excellence the New York City libraries have achieved in 
recent years. 

2. Through 1965, State funds had not inhibited local support ; on 
the contrary, the percentage of support coming from the State had 
been declining for 5 years, while the percentage of city funds had 
been rising.® 

® With the increase in State aid provided by the 1966 legislation (Appendix 
B), State funds appear to have displaced some local tax support. 
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3. Nonetheless, it is recommended that the provision that local 
funds must be maintained be retained in the legislation, because of 
the financial crisis which New York City may be entering, and in 
fact it is recommended that additional State funds, over and above 
present legislation, be conditional on a larger matching provision 
than has prevailed in the past. 

4. The library officers naturally would like more State money, and 
refer to the increase enacted in the 1966 legislative session of the 
per capita book grant from 20^* to 30^*, conditional on the system 
going from 30^* to 40<^ per capita for books (which would not require 
an increase in book funds in two of the three systems, and very little 
increase in the third) . In the opinion of the surveyors this additional 
W per capita, providing some $800,000, represents only one more 
step toward meeting library needs in New York City. At present 
approximately $23,000,000 is being spent for the purpose (separate 
from the privately-supported New York Public Library Reference 
Department). Somewhere between $30,000,000 and $35,000,000 is 
needed at today’s price levels to do the job at all adequately. At one 
time the State furnished almost 20 percent of the total. The figure 
should be returned to that level, and indeed might well be 25 percent, 
or approximately $8,000,000 for New York City, not quite double 
the present amount. Only with more State help, and more local 
funds, can this metropolitan center meet the library demand it faces. 

5. The purposes to which State money has been put by the three 
city libraries cannot be criticized on social or professional grounds. 
But only to a limited extent have they reached out to make the ad- 
vantages of recorded knowledge available to a broader segment of 
the population, particularly the disadvantaged.^ Increased State aid 
should go in part for such extension of services, and particularly 
for experimentation in social and psychological extension of serv- 
ices, and part might well be conditional on such new services to be 
supported jointly by State-Federal money and by increased local 

appropriations. 

6. Similarly, the efficiency of operations cannot be faulted by any 
of the standards of library practice now known. But once again 
there is room for improvement, and the largest systems should lead 
the way. In particular the possible advantages of joint action among 
the three systems should be explored. A portion of additional State 
funds should be explicitly directed to this purpose. 



CHAPTER XI 



FINANCE 



During the period 1957—64, which this study reviews most 
closely, total expenditures for public libraries in New York State ^ 
increased from over $32 million to over $78 million, or more than 
140 percent. Adjusting the State agency’s published figures to elimi- 
nate capital expenditures and dollars that were reported more than 
once (where system cash grants and contract payments to member 
libraries v/ere in effect), the increase in expenditures for public 
library operations from 1957 to 1964 2 was 100 percent in the State 
as a whole, 134 percent Upstate, and 78 percent in the New York 
City area. The University of Illinois Index showed a 68 percent 
increase at the national level over the same period. (See Table 34.) 

Against this rather substantial gain, however, must be registered 
the approximately 50 percent increase in the major costs of li- 
brapr service between 1956 (when New York’s aid formula was 
devised) and 1964, so that the net gain in support was considerably 
less than it first appears to have been. Since 1964 these costs have 
continued to mount ; preliminary estimates indicate that, by the end 
of 1966, they will be about 65 percent above the 1956 level. The 
$3 per capita goal, recommended by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion s Committee on Public Library Service, would now have to be 
moved to at least $5 to have the same value. The 1964 per capita 
support level of $3.37 is thus actually far short of the goal. 

The per capita operating expenditures in the most liberally sup- 
ported system area averaged $4.83 in 1964, with that in the lowest 
area at $1.55. Eight systems reported less than $2 per capita. Library 
support from local tax sources during 1957-65 increased $23,169- 
935 (98 percent) compared to $7,650,000 (300 percent increase) in 
State support. In 1965, local sources provided about 76 percent of 
the total tax support; the State’s contribution, through the public 
library systems, amounted to about 17 percent; and 7 percent was 
new Federal money. (See Table 35.) 



1 Based on Public and Association Libraries Statistics 1957 and . 1964 

Division, New York State Library. Excludes expenditures 
Library, its extension agency, and grants from Federa? aid.^ In- 
cludes State aid to systems. 

2 Exclusive of Federal aid. 
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Federal Aid 

Beginning in 1957, the Library Services Act brought Federal aid 
for public library service to New York State for the first time. In 
1957 this aid amounted to $40,000 and was restricted to extending 
or improving library service in communities less than 10,000 
population. The "rural” restrictions were removjd in 1964 with the 
Library Services and Construction Act and^ m 1965, Federal aid to 
New York totaled about $4,597,000, of which about $1,933,000 was 
for services and over $2,664,000 was for construction. 

In addition to financing a variety of useful and imaginative new 
programs throughout the State, Federal funds made it possible to 
strengthen the consultant staff of the Library Development Division 
and brought a greater degree of flexibility to the Division program. 
These were, without doubt, highly significant factors in the rapid 
development of systems following the 1958 legislation. The statutory 
provisions governing the use of this money generally preclude its use 
for the support of regular and traditional programs on a continuing 
basis. Currently, however, the Federal funds are making possible 
considerable research, experimentation, and construction which would 



TABLE 35 



SOURCE AND GROWTH OP TAX SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC AND 
SoCIATION AND LIBRARY SYSTEMS 

10S7-6S 





Local 


Stated 


Federal 


Total 


1957 










Total ..... 


$23,718,188 


$2,550,000 


$40,000 


$26,308,188 


Per capita*. . . . 
Percent all taxes 


$1.45 

90.2 


$.16 

9.7 


$.0024 
• 1 


$1.61 

100 


1965 










Total 


$46,888,123 

$2.64 

76 


$10,200,000 


$4,596,670* 


$61,684,793 


Per capita*. . . . 
Percent all taxes 


$.57 

16.5 


$.26 

7.5 


$3.47 

100 


Percent increase 
1957-65 


98 


300 


11392 


134 













» April 1, 19S7-March 31, 19S8. Does not include support of State Library 

and its extension agency. 

* Based on 1957 Census estimate. 

* Based on 1965 Census estimate. 

* Includes construction. 
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not otherwise be feasible; and, while there is no guarantee that *ey 
wiU continue to be granted, all plans for the future raxst mclude 
the probability that such funds will be an important addition t 

fiscal support in the State. 



State Aid to Library Systems 

In 1956 State aid to systems and nonmember libraries totaled 
52450000 In 1964, as the result of two revisions in the formula, 

,ut mkinly because of the additional systems whi* were formed, 
he appropriation was at $10,200,000 and went almost ” 

rrantfto public library systems. The 1%6 am^-nte wrU increase 
die amount to approximately $14,300,000 in 1967-68. 

Table 36 shows the amount of State aid going to each system im , 
insofar as possible, the percentage of the expenditures of the system 

used for each major purpose. 

1. Centralized processing, taking one-third or more of &e funds 
in most systems, is a major function. In mMt cases, ^e funds 
would probably be adequate if the most efficient method n^ 
being used were adopted throughout the State. Unit cost might 
be iLered appreciably if the proposals m the Nelson Asso- 
dates’ study were implemented.^ 

2 System consultant services are a substantial item of expenditare 
' in all systems and go as high as 18 percent, not including audio- 
visual Ld public relations staff. The results are 
smaller libraries get great value from these services, but ffie 
libraries tend to have equivalent personnel on their own st . 
Policies with respect to the consultant servic^ need more 
study. They receive further attention in other chapters of this 

report. 

3 InterUbrary loan costs are sizeable, 5 to 10 percent in most 
svstems. The estimates of .aUocation of costs to this dem imy 
open to question, but the variability of the CMts and the 
importance of this operation suggest the need for fuAer study 
here This is an expensive operation per loan, but it is a crucial 
one in establishing the Ubrary as a source of mformation on 

all subjects. 



8 See Appendix B. 

4 See Chapter X, p. 187. 
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4. Deposit and rotation collection expenditures vary sharply be- 
cause of differences in system policies. Many of the systems 
have achieved dramatic gains in availability of books at the 
local level through this type of expenditure. 

5. Most of the systems show a substantial portion of their funds 
going into cash grants. Although such grants indicate an 
awareness of local needs on the part of the systems, the dis- 
persion of system funds into local library accounts weakens 
the system program. In view of rising library costs and the 
desirability of expanded system programs, aid to local libraries 
should logically come from a source other than the systems 
operating budgets. 

6. In most systems there are some expenditures for audiovisual 
materials. The maximum percentage allotted to this function 
in ^964 as shown in Table 36 was 9.1 ; most systems were 
allotting less than 5 percent.® Although the 1957 Report of the 
Commissioner of Education’s Committee on Public ^ Library 
Service stated that motion picture films, sound recordings, atid 
other media of communication should be provided by the sys- 
tem to supplement and enrich the information found in book 
form no special provision of money was made for building 
audiovisual collections. The system expenditure now being 
made for this service is in most areas a token effort, rat er 
than a substantial attack on the need for sufficient resources 
This is an expensive service for which additional money will 
be required to build adequate core collections. Increased inter- 
system cooperation might be especially effective in this area. 

7. The cost of public relations materials and seiwices is heaviest 
in those systems that employ specialists in this field on a full 
or part-time basis. No attempt was made to measure the impact 
of public relations programs upon public opinion or public 
awareness of the library resources available. Interviews wiffi 
local librar}' staff, however, suggested that, even m systems 
with specialist consultants, few members thought of head- 
quarters as a source of help in developing local programs. 

8. There is a wide range in the percentage of expenditures that 
' the systems devote to delivery (from 2 to 9 percent). The size 

of the area and the degree to which the system emphasizes 

6 Excludes Federal funds which, beginning in 1964-6S, have been substantial. 
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very prompt provisions of what members request or order are 
significant factors in the variation, as is the extent to_ which 
some systems utilize the mail service rather than their own 
vehicles. As has been noted elsewhere in this report, there is 
need for considerable experimentation in order to achieve the 
fastest possible delivery of materials on a reasonable cost basis. 

9 The wide range of costs for bookmobile service in the various 
' systems providing it and certain problems of equity involved 
v>ppn discussed in Chapter VI, Accessibility. 



Local Support 



As pointed out previously, the great increase in the ® contri 
itio/occurred because new systems were formmg and 
■orking up to the maximum yield under the formula In New York 
ity, howLr, where the three systems reached their 
tate aid in 1960, the ratio of State to 
race then from about 20 percent of the total 
Vithout further increase in State aid, this dwindling of the State 
roportion is bound to occur throughout the State. 

One of the theories upon which State aid is based is that the upper 
imit of real estate taxation is being approached m many areas ^ 
hat state aid is the major avaiiable means of providmg the needed 
‘xpansion of service and resources. A 20 percent State share was en- 
ris^oned in the 1957 Report of the Commissioner of Educations 



)otnotes to Table 36. 

salaries include fringe benefits at 15%. 

!!Jomparable data not available. 

°cha??^ cSy vehicle and maintenanee provided. 

ExScSdCrcraiUrom Trustee endowment and Friends funds. 

Bxcludes bookmobile s share Oi 

includes bookmobile s ^Catalog 

[ncludes maintenance of union Lataiog 

Included in intcrlibrary loan. lihrarv . 

Includes 

Hi 

Sdes some maintenance ^ £mon Catalog. 

Included in Bookmobile Semico. 

Included in Bookmobile Service. _ 

Kioto Do'Sl^nrilotatlon Coltotion Devdopment and al.o olhar Extan..on tkrousl. 
Stations. , Catalog and Delivery Service. 

S^ludcl DeposU ?n1 Rotation Collection development. 

Includes some County Support. 
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Committee on Public Library Service. Since then, operational costs 
for public libraries have risen at least SO and, probably, 65 percent; 
local library taxes in New York, by 98 percent; and, despite a 300 
percent increase in State aid, the ratio of State to local tax support 
is already declining from the 20 percent share envisioned in the 
1957 report. If the State aid versus real estate theory is to be im- 
plemented in the face of rising costs and recognition of necessary 
expansion, it follows that the amount of increase in aid from the 
State must more nearly match the increase at the local level. 

Noncentral Libraries 

Table 37 and Chart 3 analyze the local support of 90 noncentral 
libraries visited by the evalution team. In compiling this data, the 
Evaluation Office used a new approach in an effort to find the 
exact amount of local tax funds per capita paid for library support 
by the people whom each library is chartered to serve. (The ap- 
proach is described in detail in the introductory note to Table 37.) 
This new technique traces public library local tax support to its 
source and examines more closely than traditional methods the 
fiscal load borne by the individuals in the communities which are 
sponsoring public library service. The resulting figures give a new 
and sharper indication of the fiscal support that local communities 
can give (or have given) to their libraries. 



Introductory Note to Table 37 



The Method Used in Determining Local Tax Funds Per Capita 

The traditional method of computing local tax funds per capita for 
a library has been to divide the total amount of local tax funds re- 
ported on the annual report by the population the library is chartered 
to serve. Computing by this method, library A8 in Table 37, 
chartered to serve a village of 803 people, receives $950 or $1.18 
per capita. In the examination of tables of tax monies computed in 
the traditional manner, it was observed that the inclusion of taxes 
from political units outside a librar/s charter area raised the per 
capita tax funds and misrepresented the actual level of support. 

By the new method, used in computing Tables 37 and 41, an effort 
is made to find the exact amount of tax funds per capita paid for 
library support by the people whom the library is chartered to serve. 
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The annual report of library A8 is examined to find the source of the 
$950 of local tax funds. This library, chartered to serve the village 
(pop. 803), receives $150 or $.19 per capita from the village. It also 
receives $500 from the town (pop. 1,633) and $300 from the school 
district (pop. 1,800). This village lies completely within the town and 
the school district. The per capita library support paid by the town 
($500-^1,633) is $.31; that of the school district ($300-^by 1,800) 
is $.17. Since the villagers pay town and school district taxes in ad- 
dition to village taxes, $.31 and $.17 are added to the village taxes of 
$.19 to total $.67 per capita. This is the amount per capita paid for 
library support by the 803 people living in the village. 

A library chartered to serve a village in two or more towns is 
credited with its pro rata share of any town support it receives. 
County library funds given to a local library are divided by the 
population of the county, and the per capita thus attained is added 
to’ that of the local library. 

Monies received from political units not including the library’s 
charter area are not used in figuring per capita support. The village 
receiving taxes from a neighboring village in another town or from 
a neighboring town is not credited with this support. Per capita tax 
funds for a library chartered to serve a city are computed on the 
basis of the city population and city taxes and do not include pay- 
ments from villages and towns outside the city. 

'i 
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TABLE 37* 

NONCENTRAL LIBRARY SUPPORT 
1964 



Library 
(in order of 
population 
served) 


Full 

valuation 

per 

capita® 


Local tax 
funds per 
capita 


Mills of 
tax funds 
per dollar 
of full 
valuation 


Expenditures 
excluding 
capita.1 
per capita 


% Local tax 
funds IS of 
expenditures 
excluding 
capital 


A1 


$4,43S'^ 


$.26* 


.0S8 


$.42* 


62 


A2 


• 


.00 


.000 


2.92 


0 


A3 


2,088-^ 


.41' 


.196 


3. S3 


12 


A4 


3,096 


.42' 


.13S 


2.06 


20 


AS 


3,767 


<^.30 


.610 


3.19 


72 


A6 


7,816 


2.27 


.290 


2.S6 


89 


A7 


2,781 


.43' 


.1S4 


2.30 


19 


A8 


3,976 


.67" 


.168 


3.72 


18 


A9 


2,028 


.40' 


.197 


1.79 


22 


AlO 


• 


1.S2 




2.26 


67 


" All 


23,438<» 


3.22 


.137 


4.64 


69 


A12 


4,897* 


.16* 


.033 


.69* 


23 


A13 


8,968 


.62* 


.069 


.94* 


66 


A14 


4,290 


.4S 


.104 


2.36 


19 


AIS 


2,640 


1.01' 


.382 


3.07 


33 


A16 


4,824 


i 


• 


3.64 


« 


A17 


4,807 


1.36' 


.282 


3.06 


44 


A18 


S,S62» 


3.19* 


.S73 


3.64* 


88 


A19 


3,196 


.60* 


.187 


1.71 


3S 


A20 


4,047 


I.IS 


.284 


1.S3 


7S 


A21 


12,220'- 


3. OS 


.249 


3.33 


92 


A22 


S,S04'- 


l.SO 


.272 


1.43 


lOS 


A23 


3,497 


2.S4" 


.726 


3.29 


77 


B1 


13,941 


.93 


.066 


3.79 


2S 


B2 


3,3S1 


.S8' 


.173 


1.08 


S4 


B3 


7,128 


.63 


.088 


.63 


100 


B4 


3,130 


1.42' 


.4S3 


3.28 


43 


BS 


10,217'’ 


.97 


.094 


.96 


101 


B6 


4,4S7 


1.20 


.269 


2.07 


S8 


B7 


3,203 


1.S6' 


.487 


1.82 


86 


B8 


4,07S 


.46' 


.112 


2.17 


21 


B9 


3,041 


i 


i 


1.02 


0 


BIO 


4,286 


1.12® 


.261 


2.96 


38 


Bll 


3,784* 


1.20/-/ 


.317 


.91/ 


132 


B12 


2,3601' 


.S3' 


.224 


1.391' 


38 


B13 




2.SS 


• 


3.01 


85 


B14 


3,0S9 


.S8' 


.189 


1.28 


45 


BIS 


4,S37 


.8S* 


.187 


1.18 


72 


Cl 


S,097 


.86' 


.168 


3.70 


23 


C2 


3,964 


2.83 


.713 


2.97 


95 


C3 


3,460 


.63' 


.182 


1.96 


32 


C4 

CS 


a 

4,24S 


6 

.69 


0 

.162 


.78 


0 

88 


C6 


3,S77 


.3S' 


.097 


.77 


4S 


C7 


2,637 


1.16' 


.439 


2. OS 


S7 


C8 


4,44S 


.00 


.000 


8.96 


0 


C9 


• 


1.2S 


0 


2.10 


60 


CIO 


9,943* 


3.2S/-^ 


.326 


3.38/ 


96 



* Footnotes on p. 202. 
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TABLE 37 (cont’d) 



Library 
(in order of 
population 
served) 


Full 

valuation 

per 

capita" 


1/Ocal tax 
funds per 
capita 


Mills of 
tax funds 
per dollar 
of full 
valuatioii 


Expenditures 
excluding 
capital 
per capita 


% Local tax 
funds is of 
expenditures 
excluding 
capita 


Cll 


$2,739 


$.52' 


.189 


$2.20 


24 


C12 


7,135 


3.79' 


.531 


4.98 


76 


C13 


4,126 


.57’" 


.138 


.96 


59 


C14 


3,027 


.68' 


.224 


1.45 


47 


CIS 


4,841 


2.30' 


.475 


3.05 


75 


C16 


2,380 


1.29 


.542 


1.77 


73 


C17 


5,5766 


2.88 


.516 


2.91 


99 


CIS 


3,673 


.00 


.000 


2.01 


0 


C19 


3,3706 


3.38 


1.002 


3.32 


102 


D1 


0 


• 


0 


0 


0 


D2 


2,961 


1.73 


.584 


1.88 


92 


"13 


8,3136 


4.32/ 


.519 


4.27 


101 


j 4 : 


2,369 


.10 


0 


.82 


12 


:os 


• 


.92 


0 


1.48 


62 


:d6 


5,5686 


4.44 


.797 


4.59 


97 


D7 


5,4576 


2.98/ 


.546 


3.03/ 


98 


D8 


3,662 


1.28 


.349 


1.43 


90 


D9 


3,S36«' 


1.17' 


.330 


1.96 


60 


DIO 


S,S62<’ 


3.19fc 


.573 


3.646 


88 


Dll 


9,6356 


4.23/ 


.439 


4.86/ 


87 


D12 


8,9326 


1.34 


.150 


1.21 


111 


D13P 


10,6656 


6.22/ 


.583 


6.96/ 


89 


D14 


(Se 


e Central an 


d Cocentral 


Library Suppo 


rt table) 


DIS 


4,3186 


2.09/ 


.484 


2.26/ 


92 


D16 


4,144 


.41 


.098 


.58 


71 


D17 


4,861 


.36 


.074 


.34 


106 


D18 


(Se 


e Central an 


d Cocentral 


Library Suppo 


rt table) 


D19P 


3,504 


1.22< 


0 


1.75 


70 


D20 


6,446 


2.24 


.347 


1.95 


115 


D21 


8,200 


1.26 


.153 


1.78 


71 


D22 


4,626 


1.78 


.384 


2.10 


85 


D23 


4,909 


5.37 


1.093 


5.19 


103 


D24p 


3,579 


2.61 


.729 


2.77 


94 


D2S 


2,802 


1.06 


0 


1.68 


63 


D26 


7,6526 


1.76 


.230 


3.76 


47 


D27 


7,9776 


4.31 


.540 


4.68 


92 


El 


« 


« 


0 


0 


0 


E2 


$ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


E3 


12,1846 


5.87/ 


.481 


5.71/ 


103 


E4 


5,9056 


5.34/ 


.904 


5.45/ 


98 


ES 


4,175 


.99 


.237 


1.22 


81 


E6 


S,S62<’ 


3.196 


.573 


3.646 


88 


E7 


(Se 


e Central an 


d Cocentral 


Library Suppo 


rt table) 


E8 


3,826 


.83" 


.216 


I.IS 


72 


E9 


4,6946 


5.13/ 


1.092 


5.28/ 


97 


ElO 


5,8056 


6.90 


i.iia 


5.62 


123 


ElOAP 


7,694 


S.06 


.65'/ 


4.73 


107 


Ell 


S,S62<’ 


3.196 


.573 


3.646 


88 


E12 


2,437 


1.00 


.410 

^ — .. 


1.30 


77 
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NONCENTRAL LIBRARY KEY 



A1 


Branchport 


A2 


Poplar Ridge 


A3 


Gilbertsville 


A4 


Fillmore 


AS 


Poland 


A6 


Keene 


A7 


Interlaken 


A8 


Tully 


A9 


Candor 


AlO 


Bolton Landing 


All 


Colton 


A12 


Wallkill 


A13 


Mattituck 


A14 


Berlin 


A15 


Schuylerville 


A16 


Sodus 


A17 


Youngstown 


A18 


Alden 


A19 


Stockton 


A20 


Pulaski 


A21 


Southhold 


A22 


Addison 


A23 


Boonville 


B1 


Pound Ridge 


B2 


Wcedsport 


B3 


Highland Mills 


B4 


New Paltz 


B5 


Watkins Glen 


B6 


Falconer 


B7 


Lowville 


B8 


Homer 


B9 


Greenwich 


BIO 


Saugerties 


Bll 


Waterford 



B12 Keeseville 
B13 Dewitt 
B14 Couverneur 
B15 Cobleskill 
Cl Suffem 
C2 Brockport 
C3 Owego 
C4 Elmira Heights 
C5 Ticonderoga 
C6 Haverstraw 
C7 Waverly 
C8 Wellsville 
C9 Penn Yan 
CIO Nanuet 
Cll Saranac Lake 
C12 Mt. Kisco 
C13 No. Syracuse 

C14 Hudson Falls 

CIS East Rochester 
C16 Canton 
C17 Port Jervis 
CIS Herkimer 
C19 Sidney 
D1 Monroe Branch 
D2 Johnstown 
D3 Ellenville 
D4 Hudson 
DS Nyack 
D6 Sayville 
D7 Pearl River 
DS Oneida 
D9 Newark 
DIO East Aurora 
Dll Delmar 



ootnoies to Table 37. 

Ttninri iinnn lOfil full Valuation and 1960 census unless ot]icrw|sc indicated. 

School (Pistrict library. Per cap^lta oased upon 1963-64 full valuation and 1960 census. 
Later census used when availamc. 



1 

/ 

m 

n 

0 

P 



Later census used when availamc. 

County per capita based upon 1963-64 full valuation. 
Based upon 1962 valuation. 

No report for this item. 

Based upon recent census (since 1960). 

Based upon Village statistics. 

Based upon Tpwn statistics. 

Based upon City staUstics. 

Based upon School District statistics. 

Based upon County stmlstics. 

Tinftpri unon Vlllatfc atid Town staliaUcs. . . * ♦ 

Baaed upon VlllagCi Town and School District statistics. 
Bawd upon Village and School D strict statistics. 

Based upon City and County statistics. 

Nonsystcra library. 
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D12 


Liverpool 


D27 


D13 


Manhasset 


El 


D14 


Ogdensburg 


E2 


DIS 


Saratoga Springs 


E3 


D16 


Guilderland 


E4 


D17 


Vestal 


E5 


D18 


Coming 


E6 


D19 


Geneva 


F7 


D20 


Massena 


JCj/ 

XTQ 


D21 


Dunkirk 




D22 


Peekskill 


E9 


D23 


Endicott 


ElO 


D24 


Cortland 


ElOA 


D25 


Gloversville 


Ell 


D26 


Bayshore 


E12 



Baldv in 

Beauchamp Branch 

Kensington Branch 

Port Washington 

Plamview 

Kingston 

Lackawanna 

Lockport 

Auburn 

Farmingdale 

Massapequa 

White Plains 

Amherst 

Troy 
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Calculated on this new basis, the 1964 tax funds per capita in 90 
libraries ranged from $.00 to $6.90. Twenty libraries received $3.00 
or more of local tax funds per capita. These 20 libraries were col- 
lecting from .137 to 1.118 mills on each dollar of full valuation per 
capita. Of the 33 libraries collecting a millage of .400 or more, 14 
had local tax funds per capita of less than $3. None of the libraries 
analyzed that are chartered to serve fewer than 10,000 persons had 
reached a tax support level of $4. Eleven of the 34 libraries char- 
tered to serve 10,000 or more had a per capita tax support of at 
least $4. While the smaller units obviously increase accessibility 
to some library service and probably can be justified as book distri- 
bution points, their designation as chartered libraries is a problem 
for further analysis. 

In terms of organizational structure, these 90 noncentral units 
include 21 school district public libraries, 20 village or town public 
libraries, 42 association libraries, 3 of “mixed” structure, and 4 
libraries in Erie County which (for purposes of this fiscal support 
analysis) do not fit into the preceding categories. The median local 
tax funds per capita, range of local tax support per capita, and 
median millage for libraries in the first three types of libraries is as 
follows. (See also Tables 38, 39, and 40.) 



School District _ 
Public Libraries 



Median Local 
Tax Funds 
Per Capita 



Range of Local 
Tax Support 
Per Capita 



Mills of Tax 
Funds Per 
Dollar of Full 
Valuation 



$ 3.25 $. 97 — $ 6.90 .500 



Village and Town 
Public Libraries 

Association Libraries 



$ 1.47 


$. 00 — $ 5.37 


.310 


$ .65 


$. 00 -$ 2.61 


.187 



These figures suggest that the most effective organizational struc- 
ture for securing tax support is the type of school district public 
library in which the sponsoring population served has voted the 
library into existence and each year votes upon the library board’s 
budget request. 

One encouraging development in the local support picture is the 
increase in the number of counties appropriating funds for public 
library service. In 1956 only 8 did so; by mid- 1966, at least 20 
counties in 10 Upstate systems were contributing to library support 
amounts ranging from $500 to about $3 million. It must be noted, 
however, that while this development provides some additional 



TABLE 38 

Frequency Distributions 
Noncentral School District Libraries- 



-1964 



Local Tax Funds 
Per Capita 

$ .97 
1.20 
1.25 

1.34 
1.50 

1.76 (Suffolk) 
2.09 
2.88 
2.98 

3.05 (Suffolk) 
Median 3.25 
3.38 
4.23 

4.31 (Nassau) 

4.32 

4.44 (Suffolk) 
5.13 (Nassau) 

5.34 (Nassau) 
5.87 (Nassau) 
6.22 (Nassau) 
6.90 (Nassau) 



Mills of Tax Funds _ 
Per Doll ar of Full Valuation 

• 

.094 

.150 

.230 (Suffolk) 
.249 (Suffolk) 
.272 
.317 
.326 
.439 

.481 (Nassau) 
.4841 



Median 



.500 

.516J 

.519 

.540 (Nassau) 
.546 

.583 (Nassau) 
.797 (Suffolk) 
.904 (Nassau) 
1.002 

1.092 (Nassau) 
1.118 (Nassau) 



•Not available and not counted in estimating median. 

TABLE 39 

Frequency Distributions 
Noncentral Public Libraries — 1964 



Local Tax Funds 
Per Capita 

$ .00 
.43 
.63 
.69 
.85 
1.01 
1.12 
1.15 
1.17 
1 . 20 ' 

Median • 1.47 
1.73J 
2.24 
2.27 
2.30 
2.30 
2.83 
3.22 

3.79 (Westchester) 
5.06 (Westchester) 
5.37 



Mills of Tax Funds 
Per D ollar of Full Valuation 

.000 

.088 

.137 

.154 

.162 

.187 

.261 

.269 

.284 

.2901 

Median -.310 
.330J 
.347 
.382 
.475 

!S31 (Westchester) 
.584 
.610 

.657 (Westchester) 
.713 
1.093 



[1 
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TABLE 40 



Frequency Distributions 
Noncentral Association Libraries 



Local Tax Funds 
Per Capita 



Median }• .65 
.67J 
.68 
.83 
.86 
.52 

.93 (Westchester) 
.99 
1.00 
1.16 
1.22 
1.26 
1.28 
1.29 
1.36 
1.42 
1.52 
1.56 

1.78 (Westchester) 

2.54 

2.55 
2.61 



Mills of Tax Funds 
Per Dollar of Full Valuation 



.000 

.000 

.033 

.058 

.066 (Westchester) 

.069 

.074 

.098 

.104 

.112 

.135 

.138 

.153 

.168 

.168 

.173 

Median .187 
.189 
.189 
.196 
.197 
.216 
.224 
.224 
.237 
.282 
.349 

.384 (Westchester) 

.410 

.439 

.453 

.487 

.542 

.726 

.729 



•Not available and not counted in estimating median. 
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sources of support, the total of county-level support is relatively 
small in New York State and the increase since 1956 does not repre- 
sent a substantial shift in local support base from small to larj^er 

units. 

Central and Cocentral Libraries 

As was noted in Chapter IV and the accompanying Table 14, 
the vast majority of the central libraries derive their support from 
less than SO percent of the population of the system area they serve. 
(In the overall Upstate picture, less than 35 percent of the population 
is supporting the central libraries.) Moreover, in only a few areas do 
the central libraries receive any substantial financial assistance lom 
the system, other than Central Book Aid.« While the central library 
trustees and directors have generally welcomed the additional books 
which come to the library under this program, they are nevertheless 
often hard pressed for staff, space, and shelving to meet the extra 
burdens of the central library function. It appears that aid for central 
libraries should be broadened, even beyond the level of the 1966 
amendments. 

There is another problem which is inherent in the definition of a 
central library: Simply because of their size, cities almost invariably 
maintain stronger libraries than smaller communities, and there is 
a persistent tendency to confuse size with affluence. This fallacy 
usually proceeds to the assumption that, because of their greater 
affluence, cities have an obligation to extend a helping hand— with- 
out limit and without cost— to satellite communities. In actual fact, 
the city libraries may be extended seriously in order to maintain 
essential services for their own residents. Most central cities, in 
particular, are encountering problems of finance which are unique 
in government at any level. It seems essential to continuing success 
of any cooperative program that all city libraries be compensated 
fully in some way for services which they perform for users and 
other libraries beyond their regular support boundaries. 

Table 41 and Chart 4 show a range of local tax funds per capita 
from $1.08 to $8.21 among the 32 central and cocentral libraries. 
One-half of these libraries attain a level of $3 or more per capita of 
local tax support. These 16 libraries are receiving from .573 to 1.635 
mills on each dollar of full valuation per capita. Only three of the 
central and cocentral libraries are collecting less than .400 of a mill, 

G See also 1966 amendments to library law, Appendix B. 
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TABLE 41 

CENTRAL AND COCENTRAL LIBRARY SUPPORT 

1964 



Library 
(in order of 
population 
served) 



Full 

valuation 

per 

capita® 



D14 

33 or D18 

24 
31“ 

34 
37 

35 
28 
3P 

E 7 
27 
30 
21 
26 

36 
18 

25 
29 

23 
gb 

13 

7 

22 

15 
12 
20 
11 

5 

16 

8 
2 
1 



$2,801 

5,451 

4,193 

3,382 

8,932*' 

4,029» 

0 

3,683 

7,235» 

4,535» 

4,651^ 

3.281 
6,590» 
6,903 
3,528» 
4,464 
4,261 
3,874 
3,732^ 
4,630» 
4,217 
4,349 
5,445 
3,978« 
3,582 
5,176 
3,961 
4,678‘ 
4,975 

4.281 
5,003 
5,562® 



Local tax 
funds per 
capita 



$2.09 

2 . 68 ® 

1.08® 

1.38 

8 . 21 / 

2.10 

2.77 

1.26 

5.35/ 

3.00 
2.69/ 
2.09 

6.00 
4.34 
3.17 
3.86® 
1.48 
3.29 
6.10/ 
5.32/ 
3.82 
6.22 
4.25 
2.08'^ 
2.00 
2.07® 
2.42 
2.38'' 
4.15 
2.90 
3.67 
3.19 



Mills of 
tax funds 
per dollar 
of full 
valuation 



.746 

.492 

.258 

.408 

.919 

.521 

0 

.407 
.739 
.661 
.578 
.637 
.910 
.628 
.898 
.865 
.347 
.849 
1.635 
1.149 
.905 
1.430 
.780 
.523 
.558 
.400 
.610 
.508 
.834 
.677 
.733 
573 



Expenditures 
excluding 
capital 
per capita 



$2.09 

3.10 

3.70 

1.54 

7.96/ 

2.75 

2.72 

2.94 

6.06/ 

2.89 

2.35/ 

1.83 

6.49 
4.60 

3.15 

4.16 
2.29 
2.94 
6.18/ 
5.41/ 
4.34 
6.58 

4.77 
2.27'' 

2.16 
2.14 

2.50 
2.93'' 
4.19 
3.38 

4.78 
3.64'' 



% Local tax 
funds IS of 
expenditures 
excluding 
capital 



100 

86 

29 

90 

103 
76 

102 

32 

88 

104 
51 

114 

92 

94 
101 

93 
65 

112 

99 

98 
88 

95 
89 

92 

93 
97 
97 
81 

99 
86 
77 
88 



. Based upon 1961 full valuation and 1960 census antes 
School district library. Per capita based upon 1963-64 full valuation and 
1960 census. Later census used when av^lable. 

® County per capita based upon 1963—64 full valuation. 

*' Based upon countjr statistics. 

* No report for this item. 

/ Based upon recent census (since lyoU;. 

® Based upon City statistics only. 



For key to libraries see next page. 

^ The method used in determining local tax support per capita is the same as 
in Table 37. See Introductory Note to Table 37. 
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Central Library Key 



1. Buffalo 

2. Rochester 

3. Nassau Aggregate 

4. Westchester Aggregate 

I Schenectady 

6. Mid-York Aggregate 

7. Mt. Vernon 

8. Syracuse 

9a. Chemung-Southern Tier Aggregate 
9b. East Meadow 

11. Albany 

12. Utica 

13. Binghamton 

14. Nassau System Headquarters 

II Elmira 

16. Yonkers 

17. Suffolk Aggregate 

18. Poughkeepsie 

19. Ramapo .Catskill Aggregate 

20. Niagara Falls 

21. Freeport 

22. New Rochelle 

23. Levittown 

24. Glens Falls 

25. Jamestown 

26. Hempstead 
tJ. Newburgh 
28. Ithaca 

Rome 

30. Watertown 
31a. Plattsburgh 
31b. Huntington 

33. Corning 

34. Hewlett-Woodmere 
3i Middletown 

36. Patchogue 

37. Clean 
D-14. Ogdensburg 

D-18. Corning, also keyed as 33 
E- 7. Lockport 
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a figure relatively high in the statistics of the counties of New York 
State. Of the 14 libraries collecting .700 of a mill or more, 6 reach 
a per capita tax support level of less than $4 because of their low 
full valuation per capita. The library with the lowest per capita of 
the 6 has a millage of .746 with per capita local tax funds of only 
$2.09. 

Since the central ani cocentral libraries are representative of the 
libraries of the State making the greatest local effort, they make a 
good sample upon which to base an estimate of maximum reason- 
able expectation. The level of service they are attaining shows rather 
clearly the possibilities and also the limitations of what can be done 
in a local community having a relatively dense population. 



Ability to Pay 

One of the most vexing problems in developing a cooperative 
statewide library program is getting localities to make a reasonable 
support effort and, in some cases, preventing the “freeloading” 
municipality from taking unfair advantage of neighboring com- 
munities, the system, and the State. There is ample evidence that 
in New York State some communities and localities are enjoying 
system benefits without having made anything approaching a reason- 
able local effort to contribute what they could without undue tax- 
payer strain. Because the tax rate (which constitutes a reasonable 
effort) varies substantially from one locality to another, there is no 
standard minimum which can be established for the entire State. 
Thus, some kind of index of ability-to-pay is a prerequisite to work- 
ing out an equitable solution to this problem. 

Clearly, another step to counteract the effect of widely varying 
local factors and to move towards equal support, especially in those 
counties with areas which are contributing nothing, would be to 
move to larger units of tax support. (The success of counties in 
meeting this problem is borne out by Table 42.) Special State grants 
for the purpose suggest another solution to the problem of the 
community which cannot meet a minimum standard of support by 
making a reasonable effort. Tables 42 and 43 and Chart 5 further 
explore these points. 

Table 42 examines the counties of the various system areas for 
their tax base (full valuation per capita) and the amount of local 
tax funds collected per capita. These tv/o figures are used to deter- 
mine the number of mills appropriated within the county for public 
library service. Per capita expenditures, excluding capital, are also 
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shown. Some interesting insights into the nature of the library sup- 
port problem are thus provided. 

Examining the local tax funds per capita by counties, a range of 
$.23 to $4.25 may be seen. In only four counties do the local taxes 
reach $3 or more per capita. These four are collecting from .461 to 
.608 mills on each dollar of full valuation per capita. Seven poorer 
counties, raising .400 mills or more, achieve per capita tax support 
of $1.67 to $2.66. The three counties with the highest full valuation 
per capita receive $.23, $.55, and $.59 per capita, or .013, .063, and 
.070 mills, respectively. These figures illustrate the fact that tax 
rates may be high, yet the per capita yield may be low. 

Table 43 shov/s the source of local tax funds in a two-county 
system, illustrating the unevenness and lack of support in the various 
sections of two counties. One county has local tax funds per capita 
of $1.56. Of the 13 towns and cities in this county, S provide no 
library support; 8 provide local taxes that range from $.16 to $4 
per capita. The second county, with 16 towns and cities, has 5 towns 
that contribute no library taxes to library support and 11 that con- 
tribute only $.10 to $1 per capita. In the second county, overall per 
capita tax support is less than $.60. 

Chart S plots the statistics found in columns 2 and 3, Table 42. 
The lines represent the extremes reached by substantial numbers of 
counties. The line defining the upper fringe can be used as an index 
of the maximum support a local area will give to library activities 
for a given tax base. The lower line represents the minimum county 
level of support for a given tax base. Worthy of note is the wide 
range of tax funds per capita found in counties with a tax base 
between $3,000 and $5,000. The range in this category is from $.30 
to $3.02 local tax funds per capita, illustrating the wide spread of 
support level between counties with lack of interest and those making 
a substantial effort. 

Actually, few counties or local communities show tax rates in 
excess of .700 mills. This constitutes an upper ceiling of expecta- 
tion, for the present at least. If all areas in a county had substantial 
rates of taxation for libraries (such as .600 or .700 mills), results 
would be far better than they are now in most counties. The low 
support in many counties comes from some local areas in the county 
refusing to support libraries at all. The six system areas having 
county library structures are in the top 11 having the highest local 
tax support per capita. They have universal taxes; and whatever 
rate is assessed, is assessed against everyone. 
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TABLE 42 

SYSTEM AREA LIBRARY SUPPORT 1964 
(Includes System and Nonsystem Libraries) 



I 



System Area 


Full 

valuation 

per 

capita “ 


Local 

taxfimds 

per 

capita 


Mills of 
tax funds 
per 
dollar 
of full 
valuation 


Expendi- 
tures 
excluding 
capital 
per capita 


% 

Local tmc 
funds is 
of expen- 
diture 
excluding 
capital 


New YorkCity Area Brook- 

Ivn ^TCincrs 1 


$4,961 6 

4,961 6 
4,961 6 


$2.63 


.530 


$3.14 


84 


New York City (including 
Bronx, New York and 

Richmond) 

Oiififins 


2.52 

3.02 


.507 

.608 


3.05 

3.64 


83 

83 






— 


■ .. 





U^tate Area 
Buffalo and Brie 


5,562 


3.19 


.573 


3.64 


88 












Chautauqua- 
Cattaraugus 
diautauciua 


4,999 

3,706 


1.10 


.220 


2.03 


54 


Cattaraugus 


1.07 


.288 


2.21 


48 


Chemung-Southern Tier 
nhfimiincr 


3,978 

3,650 


2.08 


.522 


2.27 


92 


Alleffanv 


.43 


.117 


2.97 


14 


Schuyler 


3,276 


.37 


.112 


2.23 


17 


SteuDen 


3,980 


.81 


.203 


1.74 


47 


Yates 


6,638 


.59 


.088 


2.40 


25 


Clinton Essex Franklin 

Clinton 

Essex 


3,033 

4,918 

3,607 


.65 

.94 


.214 

.191 


1.29 

2.71 


50 

35 


Franldin 


.48 


.133 


1.66 


29 










Finger Lakes 
Cavucra 


3,618 

3,729 


.51 


. .140 


1.44 


35 


Cortland 


1.44 


.386 


2.43 


59 


Tioga 


3,374 

4,875 


.40 


.118 


1.88 


21 


Tompkins 


1.11 


.227 


2.26 


49 


Seneca 


3,491 


.33 


.094 


1.83 


18 


Four County 
Broome 


4,698 

3,650 

4,284 

3,419 


2.18 


.464 


2.79 


78 


Chenango 


.40 


.109 


2.16 


19 


Delaware 


.96 


.224 


2.26 


42 


Otsego 


.81 


.236 


1.55 


52 


Mid-Hudson 
Columbia 


4,173 

5,011 

8,656 


.77 


.184 


1.98 


39 


Dutchess. 


1.32 


.263 


1.88 


70 


Putnam 


.55 


.063 


1.74 


32 


Greene 


5,884 

6,094 


.80 


.135 


2.00 


40 


Ulster 


1.03 


.169 


1.88 


55 


Mid-York 

Madison . . . 


3,920 

4,043 


.89 


.227 


1.76 


51 


Oneida. 


1.67 


.413 


2.03 


82 


Herkimer 


3,969 


.70 


.176 


1.74 


40 



ERJC 
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TABLE 42 (cont’d) 



X 

I 



0 




System Area 


Full 

valuation 

per 

capita “ 


Local 
tax funds 
per 
capita 


Mills of 
tax funds 
per 
dollar 
of full 
valuation 


Expendi- 
tures 
excluding 
capital 
per capita 


% 

Local tax 
funds is 
of expen- 
ditures 
excluding 
capital 


Upstatv! Area (cont.) 
Mohawk Valley 
Fulton 


$3,623 


$ .80 


.220 


$1.83 


44 


Schenectadv 


4,678 


2.38 


.508 


2.93 


81 


SnlinhariR 


4,782 

3,257 


.49 


.102 


2.10 


23 


Montgomery 


.30 


.092 


1.35 


22 


Nassau 


7.130 


4.25 


.596 


5.01 


85 


Nioga 

CrRnRSRft 


4,337 

5,049 


1.13 


.260 


2.25 


SO 


Niamra 


1.71 


.338 


2.12 


81 


Orleans 


3,840 


1.09 


.283 


2.42 


45 


North Country 

TftflfRffion 


3,522 


1.15 


.326 


1.88 


61 


IvCWl? 


3,506 


.40 


.114 


2.35 


17 


St Lawrence . . . 


4,013 


1.27 


.316 


2.15 


59 


Oswego 


4,199 


1.02 


.242 


1.21 


84 


Onondaga 


5,172 


1.85 


.357 


2.38 


78 


Pionew 

Uvino^Rton 


4,441 


.59 


.132 


2.69 


22 


Monroe 


6,000 


2.66 


.443 


3.38 


79 


Wavne. 


4,160 

3,890 

4,292 


.72 


.173 


1.66 


43 


Wvomincr 


.98 


.251 


2.31 


42 


Ontario 


.72 


.167 


1.40 


51 


Ramapo Catskill 
Oran ere 


4,648 


1.24 


.266 


2.12 


58 


Rockland 


5,548 0 


1.75« 


.315 


1.99 • 


88 


Sullivan 


8,319 


.59 


.070 


1.34 


44 


Ulster 


6,094 


1.03 


.169 


1.88 


55 


So. Adirondack 
Hamilton . 


16,479 

4,227 


.23 


.013 


9.86 


02 


Saratoga 


.84 


.198 


1.43 


59 


Warren 


6,119 

3,110 


1.02 


.166 


2.75 


37 


Washington 


.56 


.180 


1.60 


35 


Suffolk 


6,899 


2.72 


.394 


3.16 


86 


Upper Hudson 

Albanv 


4,745 

3,254 


1.56 


.328 


1.88 


83 


Rensselaer 


.59 


.181 


1.13 


52 


Westchester 


7,027 


3.24 


.461 


4.31 


75 



“ Based upon 1963-64 full valuation and 1960 census unless otherwise indicated. 
Consolioated per capitagiven for New York City area. 

0 Per capita based on 19o3 census. 

^ Excludes reference. 
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TABLE 43 

LOCAL TAX SUPPORT— 1964 

T TiawAPV RVRTEM 



(Includes System and Nonsystem Libraries) 



Area 


Popula- 

tion 


Local 

tax 

funds 


Local 

tax 

funds 

per 

capita 1 


Full t 
valu- 
ation 
per 
capita 


Mills of 
;ax funds 
per 
dollar 
of full 
valuation 


I. Albany County 












Albany City 


129,726 


314,032 


2.42 


3,961 


.610 




1,542 


600 


.39 


3,786 


.103 


Bethlehem 

Dehnar (Bethlehem 

School District) 

Town Total 


17,900“ 

18,936 


75,776 

75,776 


4.23“ 

4.00 


9,635“ 

9,269 


.439 

.431 


Omavrn nn 


5,622 


1,000 


.18 


4,074 

2,728 

4,074 


.044 

4 cn 




2,410 


1,000 


.41 


. 15U 
.088 


Town Total 


5,622 


2,000 


.36 


Cohoes City 


20,129 


e 


e 


2,379 


C 




52,760 


6,293 


.12 


5,267 


.022 


Menands (Colonie 

School District) 

Town Total 


2,453 

52,760 


4,000 

10,293 


1.63 

.20 


6 

5,267 


6 

.037 


Green Island 


3,533 


e 


e 


4,254 


9 




16,710 


6,892 


.41' 


4,144 


.115 

.177 


Altamont (Tax from 

. . . i 


16,710 


1,200 


.07, 


Alf ntnnnt 


1,365 


750 


.55 


3,102 

4,144 


Town Total 


16,710 


8,842 


.53 


. IZ/ 


Knox • 


1,320 


e 


e 


3,694 


c 


New Scotland 

Voorheesville School 
Til strict 


4,480‘ 


■ 13,038 


2.91 


5,050 

4,291 


.576 

.522 


Town Total 


5,818 


13,038 


2.24 


Rensselaerville 

Rensselaerville (Greer 
ville School District 
Town Total 


1- 

0 ^ 
1,232 


200 

200 


b 

.16 


b 

4,211 


6 

.037 


Watervliet City 


. 13,917 


C 


C 


2,272 


1 C 




1,681 


e 


C 


3,533 


1 


County Total — 


. . 272,926 


424,781 


1.5C 


; 4,74i 


; .328 
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Emerging Library Systems 

A good library for general use of students and out-of-school 
adults is an expensive operation. Moreover, since commuting dis- 
tances must be fairly short to attract substantial use, many such 
units are likely to be needed in most counties. These facts and the 
relatively favorable support data for the six system areas having 
county library structures indicate a decided advantage in basing 
library support and operations on larger taxing units."^ 

Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 

1. The increase in expenditures (exclusive of capital expendi- 
tures) exceeds the national average by 32 percent in the State as a 
whole and by 66 percent Upstate. The increase has been supported 
by a substantial increase in both State aid and local support of pub- 
lic library service. Total State aid has increased faster than total 
local support, accompanying the expansion of systems during the 
period studied and revisions in the State aid formula. Since 1961, 
as systems have reached their maximum under the State aid formula 
and local support has continued to rise, the ratio of State to local 
tax support has diminished. By 1965, tax shares were as follows: 
local, 76 percent; State, 17 percent; Federal, 7 percent. Partially 
offsetting the 100 percent increase in operating expenditures (ex- 
clusive of capital expenditures) between 1957 and 1964, there has 
been an estimated 39 percent decrease in the buying power of the 
library dollar since the State aid formula was devised in 1956. 

2. Federal aid is an important new resource in New York State. 
It has strengthened the Library Development Division and is making 
possible important research and experimental projects, as well as a 
great deal of new public library construction. It does not, however, 
substitute in any way for State and local support of ongoing library 
programs. 

3. Among major system expenditures, costs of centralized process- 
ing amount to about one-third of the total expenditures in most 
systems. The recommendation in a study conducted by Nelson Asso- 
ciates for further centralization and mechanization seem to offer 
the best solutions here. 

Expenditures for consultant services, the next largest expenditure 
item at the system level, are uneven as are the results of the service. 

Interlibrary loan costs are very high, both in relation to the whole 
and to unit costs. Further cost data is needed. Possibilities for re- 

7 Counties and proposed “ACCES” areas are the available large-area taxing 
units. 
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ducing the unit costs lie, for the most part, in improved manage- 
ment practices. 

Cash grants, made by systems to member libraries under various 
arrangements are a major expense in many areas. Their effect is to 
reduce the funds available for important central services which can 
be performed best only by system headquarters. In many cases such 
grants have not stimulated or bolstered local support. Under certain 
conditions such grants may be justified, but they should be provided 
for specifically in the' State aid program and not drain off support 
for logical headquarters services. 

Films and recordings, especially the former, are a highly expensive 
resource and service. Existing budgets of most systems are not 
generous enough to build adequate collections of both book and non- 
book materials; additional funds should, therefore, be provided if 
this service is to be expected of public libraries. In the meantime, 
full advantage should be taken of film circuits and the resources at 
the State level. The possibilities of greater intersystem cooperation 
should also be explored more fully. 

4. More counties (at least 20 by mid-1966) are contributing to 
the system and library effort in their counties, although in many 
casies their contributions are very meager. When local support is' 
analyzed on a county-by-county basis, those counties having county- 
wide library taxes have a high per capita rate of support. On an 
individual library basis, school district public libraries show a higher 
per capita support level than other types. 

5. Central libraries in systems are seldom fully reimbursed for 
the services which they perform for the larger area. In most cases 
less than 50 percent of the population they are expected to serve 
contribute to their support. Central Book Aid is definitely strength- 
ening the smaller central libraries but, for the most part, the central 
library responsibility overextends the designated libraries’ collections, 
staffs, and facilities. Central libraries need more money to fulfill 
their regional responsibilities. 

6. There is great variation at the local level in both the ability 
and the willingness to support library service. Some areas, receiving 
service from system headquarters and from neighboring libraries, 
contribute nothing to library support; many more have not made a 
reasonable local effort to carry their fair share. At the same time, 
there are communities where full or assessed valuation is so low 
that the maximum rate of taxation that can reasonably be expected 
for library purposes will not yield an adequate level of support. 
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To meet these problems, three recommendations are proposed for 
consideration : 

(a) the development of a plan of library support involving certain 
minimum tax rates on larger taxing units, such as the county 
or proposed “ACCES” areas to automatically include locali- 
ties now giving no support and to simplify the development 
of an equalization formula for State aid where local resources 
are inadequate to meet library needs 

(b) the use of incentives to encourage greater local effort 

(c) the granting of State aid on the basis of a minimum level of 
local library support where a reasonable local tax effort will 
not produce such a minimum 

7. The foregoing conclusions and recommendations stem directly 
from this chapter on “Finance.” They relate directly to existing 
programs and procedures. Other recommendations, which are basi- 
cally fiscal but which grow out of needs for new programs and serv- 
ices, are presented or implied in other chapters of the report. 
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CHAPTER XII 



TRENDS AND CHANGING CONCEPTS 



As was suggested in the introduction to this report, public library 
service has meaning only in the context of the environment in which 
it operates. Many of the conditions which make up the library en- 
vironment are self-evident and can be taken for granted. The diffi- 
culty is that they do not remain static. In our world of accelerating 
change, they are progressively shifting at a faster and faster rate. 
The identification and understanding of as many of these background 
factors as possible is an essential part of the research effort if that 
effort is to yield the most meaningful insights from the bare facts 
it has assembled. 

Some of the major trends and changing concepts — not always 
proceeding directly from statistical data, but sometimes observed 
during the study as bearing significantly on library service in New 
York State — are noted in this chapter. 

Public Library Service for What? 

The role of the school, college, or special library is clear enough ; 
each exists to serve the specific needs of the institution of which it 
is a part. The particular contribution which the public library can 
make and should make to the community of users which supports 
it is considerably less clearly defined. Traditionally, the public li- 
brary has seen its function as; (1) to provide recreational reading 
for all ages; (2) to serve as a reference source, making information 
available on any subject within the limits of its collection, or trying 
to secure it from other agencies as the needs of its clientele necessi- 
tate; and (3) to guide and influence the reading tastes and interests 
of the community into channels that will be most productive in terms 
of human understanding, individual economic competence, and re- 
sponsible family life and citizenship. 

These objectives still stand, but some significant shifts in emphasis 
need to be noted. As paperback books, book clubs, radio, television, 
movies, and a growing number of other entertainment media have 
become more easily available to most people, the purely entertain- 
ment aspect of public libraries has tended to receive less attention 
in many communities. There likewise seems to be considerably less 
emphasis on the reading guidance function of the public library. 
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While the reasons for this shift are less clear, some material in this 
report suggests factors that have contributed to it. The marked in- 
crease in student use and the attendant need to acquire and organize 
larger and more varied collections geared to student needs in the 
face of lack of sufficient funds for a total library program may well 
have pushed the adult reading guidance function aside. In any case, 
it is clear from statistics of use that the public library's impact upon 
the out-of-school adult community is quite limited now. Without 
more stimulation and guidance of reading, the situation is not likely 
to improve in this aspect of needed library service. 

Ironically, these shifts in emphasis have been accompanied by a 
growing recognition of the value of education as a route to richer 
personal lives and in meeting problems at all levels of our communal 
lives. Happily, however, there seems to be a growing and wide- 
spread realization that all education does not take place in the class- 
room. In the field of informal education the public library has no 
peer. It is the one place where the individual can go, either as a 
member of a group or alone, and pursue any subject of his interest 
at any place he chooses. The subject he pursues may be abstruse 
and academic, or it may be an immediate and practical concern 
connected with his personal well-being, his family, his business, or 
his community ; the public library, at its best, is able to accommodate 
the full range of potential reader interests. 

In the field of formal education, both college and high school 
students have made the public library their second home, local situa- 
tions determining which are in the majority. Although important 
shifts in methods of teaching are largely responsible for this abrupt 
turning to libraries, the fact remains that it is a clear-cut case of the 
emergence of a need which the public library was able to fill, how- 
ever imperfectly. Certainly, what has happened was neither planned 
nor anticipated by school or library officials. Public libraries can 
share in the reassuring sentiment of the current advertisement : “We 
must be doing something right.” 

The concept of public library service for small children has not 
changed appreciably from that of the past. Children still benefit 
from an exposure to many good books, especially when the exposure 
is combined with a fair degree of trained guidance. Recently more 
attention has been given to exposing culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren to good books, especially at preschool levels. While the surface 
has barely been scratched in assisting these children to overcome 
environmental handicaps, there is some evidence that public library 
sponsorship or participation in such programs can and has helped. 
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There remains, however, an unresolved problem in respect to making 
public library service realistically accessible to small children. 

Where the provision of information for any age level is concerned, 
whether it involves a single fact or intensive material on a complex 
subject, the important departure from the pattern of past service is 
the fact that information not available in the local library m^ now 
be procured from other public libraries on a basis of legal and prac- 
tical access. The system structure is solely responsible for 
provement. Unfortunately, however, access has not generally een 
extended to other types of libraries. 

There is little question that the most significant fact in the public 
library picture at this point is the shift to a volume of student use 
which amounts to from 50 to 60 percent of the tot^al use of adult 
materials in many of the better libraries. Clearly, the social just 
cation for the public library today rests strongly on student use, a 
fact which has become increasingly evident in the past several years. 
Yet in spite of overwhelming evidence, almost no changes have een 
made in public library service to adapt to this quite different need. 
In community after community, little or no cooperation exists be- 
tween college, school, and public library officials, and, in terms cf 
structure and support of overlapping and competing agencies serving 
the same community of users, no new solutions have been devise 
and there is practically no research or experimentation under way 

to develop them. 

A Minimum Level of Public Library Service 

As public libraries of all sizes and varying degrees o£^ adequacy 
are observed and especially as their performance is tested, it becomes 
clear that when a public library falls below a certain minimum 
ability to perform, it is no longer a good use of even the meager 
funds it receives. The difficulty is not entirely that it does not hold 
many materials which could be useful to many people, but that, 
because its holdings have neither range nor depth, it is erratic m its 
performance; its holdings often are isolated md incomp etc in most 
subject fields, so that it can maintain a predictable level of perfo^ 
maL in very few, if any, areas. The result is that busy people with 
a serious purpose tend eventually to ignore such hbrarira and at- 
tempt to meet their reading and information needs elsewhere. 

Obviously, one of the great advantages of the libraiy system, in 
theory at least, is that it raises the predictable level of 
performance to a point where they are worth visiting. This is true, 
however, only when performance of the system meets the expecta- 
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tions which were designed into the concept — a condition which the 
study has shown does not always exist. 

The implications of this concept for planning are several. 

1. Every effort should be made to establish and employ the stand- 
ards and measurements of library use which define this mini- 
mum level. 

2. Support of both system and local library should not fall below 
the point required to maintain this level of performance. 

3 Library administrators and boards of trustees should be ex 
tremely careful not to spread their libraries’ services too t-iinly 
by attempting to perform more kinds of services or at a greater 
depth than can be performed with a reasonable degree of de- 
pendability. Every public library board should, though most 
do not, define its philosophical goals in terms of its usefulness 
to the community, as well as the specific features of the service 
program through which it hopes to accomplish those goals. 

4 Finally if public library service is capable of becoming as 
potent a force in community life as has been indicated, the 
fundamental and immensely difficult question eventually arises 
—at what minimum level may the public library function and 
from what source should come the major support for the func- 
tion. Comparison with other educational services is inevitable. 



Cooperation and Coordination 

If a single trend stands out most clearly as a development of 
present times, it is probably the condition which someone has char- 
acterized as “calculated interdependence.” No agency or individua 
operates alone or independently any longer. The ke)mote of social 
progress lies, in fact, in successfully relating individual efforts to 
mutual or overlapping interests. Nor is it enough to depend on the 
formal and casual cooperation of the past, based, on courtesy and 
good will. Courtesy and good will are no less precious qualities than 
they have ever been, but the institutional cooperation of today must 
be ^matic, organized, and based on the larger interests of society. 
In a public service endeavor such as public libraries, this is not only 
a moral dictum; it is a form of enlightened self-interest and the key 

to survival. 

This observation will come as no revelation to members of the 
library profession. There is scarcely a library publication or meeting, 
which does not address itself in some way to the need for coopera- 
tion and coordination among types of libraries and the several levels 
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of government. Recent attention to the prornsion of 
reference and research library service, where it is obvious that no 
library can be self-sufficient, has focused attention on the necessity 
to share "in-depth” library resources and service, bffi ffiere are 
many other forces which are pushing cooperation mto the forefron 

of our concern. Among such forces are : ^ 

(1) the growth, the successes, and the failures of interlibrary oan 
in our public library systems 

(2) successful examples of other voluntary cooperative ventures, 
such as centralized processing 

rS) increased Federal and State aid which has not only placed li- 
braries on a broader base of support, but which has prompted 
legislators and others to ask embarrassing but logical ques- 
tions about overlapping services 

(4) the tremendous increase in the use of libraries 

^ especially commuting students, and their complete disregard 
for tidy administrative distinctions about types of libraries, 
as long as a library can meet their needs 

(5) exponential increases in the printed word itself ^ ^ 

(6) the proliferation of new community colleges and other msti- 
^ tutions of higher learning which do not yet have adequate 

library resources for even minimal needs, and should never 
attempt to be fully self-sufficient ^ 

(7) changes in the methods of education, with greater emphasis 
on individual work. 

In addition, of course, there is the obvious toiljty of trying to 
develop a school library, a college library, a public ibrary, or a 
social libraor which could ever meet all of the unusual needs of its 
particular colnunity of users. It is equally obvious that the s^to 
L community of users served, the more its hbraiy will need to rely 

on others tor material to meet more than the "sfa e"a”fan 
The cooperative public library systems m New York State are an 
outstanding example of organized cooperation to facilitate meeting 
such needs. They probably approach the maximum which can be 
accomplished in a systematic relationship which is limited to one 
" iLry and in which the members retain maximum autonomy 

3,nd identity* j* i.* i?oii 

Barriers to further progress in cooperation and coordination f 

into three major categories: (1) those which are a manifestation of 
some aspect of unwillingness to subordinate any segment of ones 
cZ liffiai? operation or libraiy type to a larger authority or cause. 
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(2) the complexity and difficulty of knowing precisely wh«« 
iiow to move into the actual job, and (3) money. In all of hese 
areas statewide planning, leadership, and support are essentia . 
bold and imaginative plan enlists support. 

Accessibility 

ThP Preat virtue of the library system lies in the relationship 

which if established among many libraries, thereby S*""? 
rHVlelal access to resources which are not in his own library This 
is fine Is far as it goes; but, in actual practice, legal access to ma- 
terfals in another library may not always 

user has some ways of knowing what is available to him in otne 
libraries and can use these materials with reasonable convenience 
and expedition— the problems of bibliographic and physical access. 
tL mlZnli and potential of library systems and library 

waif to a considerable extent on better solu- 

tions to these two aspects of accessibility. .... u „ 

As already mentioned, the computer is making 
by making it possible to produce book catalog, j . 

bibliofrraohic tools relatively inexpensively and in quantity, i'ast, 

id »»'»■ "" 

rSsi.“ 

untU it°wmbV economically feasible to transmit substantial amounts 
of informational material electronically, without going throug 
step of making and transmitting an actual copy. 

As has been pointed out in other chapters, many of these devices 
1 n Air in ii«?p in the libraries and systems of New York State. 
The point fs, that teclmiques such as these should establish the direc- 
4 .* nc nnfl dimensions for library systems. Theoretically (and in the 
6 m 1 analysis practically), the fundamental problem of determmmg 
t reTa&engtlr to which local, regional and statew de resources 
should be developed rests squarely on the question of how success 
fu% a u e"p the resources of another library, somewhere else 
There Is every reason to believe that it will be vastly cheaper to 
con^t thT necessary bibliographic tools »d ‘he rnachme^ 
rvnmmiinication which will put the user in touch with Horary re 
frrs throughout the State than to duplicate tee resources, or 
even a relativ^ small segment of them, where he lives. State and 
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national solutions especially, deriving from extensive research and 
experimentation, are sorely needed in all segments of the accessibility 
problem. To the extent that the library profession and its lay 
leadership develop and improve accessibility to library service, they 
are taking full advantage of the library system concept. 

Federal, State, Local Relationships 

One of the most drastically changing areas which affects statewide 
library developments is the relationship of Federal, State, and local 
governments— relationships which involve more than finance; ser- 
vices, research and experimentation, and the less tangible (but no less 
important) business of leadership are also inherent in this rela- 
tionship. 

Coincidental with the development of New York’s current public 
library system plan in 1957, the first Federal aid, in the form of the 
Library Services Act (followed later by the Library Services and 
Construction Act) became a reality. Although initially the grants 
were relatively modest and were limited to use for rural library 
development, the impact on library development in New York State 
was tremendous. Federal money financed new positions in the Li- 
brary Development Division, conferences and study and planning 
grants at the regional level, and demonstrations of the values of 
cooperation, all of which helped foster acceptance of the basic sys- 
tem concept and stimulated and assisted regions throughout the State 
to take advantage of the new State legislation. Subsequently, Fed- 
eral assistance has been extended to all types of libraries and all 
kinds of library activity through the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the Higher 
Education Act, the Technical Services Act, and others. More re- 
cently there are signs and beginnings of welding these separate grant 
programs into a more coordinated program. There is no question 
but that the Federal government has moved into the library partner- 
ship permanently, and at a level which insures its being taken into 
account in planning for the future. 

Current Federal grants are mainly for research and special proj- 
ects and are not generally intended to be used for the regular support 
of ongoing programs. It is not entirely unrealistic, however, to look 
ahead to a not too distant time when Federal aid might be given in 
the form of a return of tax funds to the states and localities, in 
predictable and substantial amounts. Perhaps even more important 
in terms of planning library programs, especially in the area of 
reference and research library service, are the beginnings that are 
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being made toward national solutions of some of the problems of 
bibliographic access. Great care must be exercised at the State leve 
both to avoid duplicating national efforts, which m many cases will 
have applicability in New York State, and to assure compatibility 
with national developments. 

Traditional attitudes and approaches notwithstanding, as the prob- 
lems become broader and more complex; as the need for research, 
innovation and experimentation becomes greater; and as the tools 
of the library profession become more sophisticated ; there is a grow- 
ing need to move to broader bases for leadership and planning, as 
well as for the support of public services. Library service has 
quickly and irreversibly moved into a three-cornered partners ip 
Long local. State and Federal government. Its future welfare will 
depend on how willingly preconceptions are laid aside and how suc- 
cessfully plans are developed which assign to each of these partners 
that portion of the job which it, and it alone, can do best. ^ 

The importance of the right kind of educational leadership, plan- 
ning, and services at the State level, for example, has been stressed 
by Tames B. Conant. At the 1964 annual conference of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers, he indicated that as late as 5 years 
before he would have advocated that local boards of education were 
the keystone to educational policy and that State Departnients of 
Education were just to be “tolerated.” “Now,” he said, I have 
changed my mind.” In his book. Shaping Educational Policy, he 
also wrote, “What is needed are strong state boards of education, a 
first-class chief state school officer, a well-organized state staff, and 
good support from the legislature. ^ 

The Urban Shift 

Although urbanization is one of the most distinctive characteristics 
of our society, there has for many years been a strong tendency m 
the library profession to orient library system development, and 
practically all experimentation in new organization and structure, 
toward the problem of the rural library user. Fortunately, there at 
last seems to be a growing realization that more people live in metro- 
politan areas than outside them and that many of the most pressing 
problems exist in cities. Growing numbers of economically and cul- 
turally disadvantaged persons make their homes in cities, at the same 

1 James B. Conant. Shaping Educational Policy. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964), p. 31. 
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time that the financial ability of the central cities to support more 
services is declining. 

Also, in spite of the unhappy fiscal dilemma in which cities find 
themselves, stronger city libraries are usually expected to provide 
the depth and range of library resources which lift the systems to a 
higher level of performance. Even so, it is the rare exception when 
these libraries are properly compensated for services which they 
perform beyond their own borders. It is inherent in^ the system 
concept to lean on the stronger, big-city brothers, but in des^mg 
system programs it should be noted that the big brother’s cuffs are 
apt to be as badly frayed as his country relatives. Finally , there is 
the problem of the sprawling urban complex with its overlapping 
and uncoordinated jumble of governmental units, creating fiscal and 
other difficulties which are not necessarily remedied by the public 
library system — certainly not in the library systems as we find them 
in New York State today. 



Finance 

Already noted, above, are the significant shift toward the broader 
base of State and Federal governmental support, the decline of the 
central city as a source of fiscal support for cultural activities, an 
the fiscal problems of the metropolitan complex. Thoughtful librar- 
ians trustees, and public officials are more and more re-examinmg 
the ’traditional philosophy of public library finance; i.e., that the 
basic support should be from local sources, supplemented by State 

and Federal funds. 

Another changing concept with considerable meaning for state- 
wide library planning is the tendency at all levels of government to 
give more consideration to the ability to support public services. 
This factor can be computed statistically, and the subject has been 
given quite intensive treatment under the appropriate headings in 
other chapters of this report. Likewise, the effect of the inflationary 
spiral, a matter of statistical fact, has been treated at greater length 
elsewhere. Both of these factors must receive consideration in any 
revision of the formula for public library system support. 

Although it would be difficult to prove that there is increased 
taxpayer resistance to higher taxes for libraries, the feeling that such 
a condition does exist is rather general among library directors. 
Whether it is true or not would seem to be of more interest from 
the point of view of a campaign for support than in designing a 
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plan or formula, which should be based on carefully defined and 
unexaggerated needs, not on how much the traffic will bear. 

Personnel 

Undoubtedly, every library of any size in the United States has 
been plagued for many years with personnel shortages. The problem 
is serious and has called forth many worthy efforts to improve 
salaries and otherwise attract more persons into professional library 
schools and eventually into the library profession. Yet the gap be- 
tween supply and demand continues to spread, and there is no in- 
dication that the trend is about to be reversed to any appreciable 
extent. 

No one questions the continuing necessity for the most intensive 
and effective training programs, the importance of professional and 
library-oriented judgment in matters that are essentially “library” in 
nature, or the need for the most attractive employment conditions. 
Questions are being raised, however, with increasing frequency, as 
to whether it is always necessary that librarians — persons with imag- 
ination and a real understanding of the library’s mission in their 
special fields — attend a prescribed number of hours in library school 
classrooms after receiving the bachelor’s degree, in order to be able 
to make a professional contribution in the field of librarianship. 

When the library profession was very young and was necessarily 
struggling for status and recognition, there undoubtedly was a need 
for a more rigid adherence to an educational formula. It would 
seem that there is no longer this need to go on proving that librarian- 
ship is indeed a profession. The library profession should by now 
have reached a stage of maturity where it might dare to allow per- 
sons who have a significant contribution to make to take their place 
in a library, with full status and remuneration, even though they 
may not have travelled all the way along the orthodox training route. 

This is not meant to imply that present professional library train- 
ing is not useful and important. Much of it is immensely useful, 
especially for certain library situations. It can, however (with some 
changes), be made even more so and all of the evidence suggests 
that the time for absolute subservience to a rigid requirement system 
is long past. 

All advanced positions in libraries need not necessarily be filled 
by library school graduates. There is not only room for but need 
for other specalists. There is also a place for persons intensively 
trained on the job and working under the general direction of pro- 
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fessional supervisors. Inservice training, subject specialization, train- 
ing and experience in related fields, more “borrowing” of courses 
in formal education (government, public administration, communica- 
tions, etc.) are examples of the kind of preparation which not only 
might help to relieve the librarian shortage, but would bring much 
to the profession. The concept of a library team, as in team teaching 
in schools, could also be employed for more effective penetration of 
the community. 

In the long run libraries will be known for the service they render, 
and there is good reason to think service would be improved by 
putting more emphasis on the aptitudes, attitudes, and skills needed 
to do what most needs to be done. It is the library profession itself 
which has erected the barriers that are responsible for keeping com- 
petent persons from doing many of the important things that now 
go undone; the public which uses and supports libraries asks only 
that its needs be met. 

Management Techniques 

The advent of the computer on the American scene has as yet had 
only a limited impact on libraries. Its implications, however, are 
vast. In addition to the usual management type of operations — 
bookkeeping, ordering, centralized processing, etc. — its possibilities 
for the storage and retrieval of information may eventually be revo- 
lutionary in their impact on libraries. In the meantime, its increasing 
applications to more or less traditional aspects of bibliographic con- 
trol are bringing closer the feasibility of successfully using library 
collections which are removed from the user, and making the organ- 
ized sharing of library resources a practical possibility. Obviously, 
the degree of usefulness of computers in solving library problems 
will have a proportionate bearing on the optimum size of library 
units and their relationship to one another. 

In the same vein, other technological developments in the field of 
communication can drastically alter the ideal means of accomplishing 
the philosophical objectives of libraries and, equally, of the ideal 
organizational structure for accomplishing them. Likewise, though 
less dramatic, workaday management techniques which improve the 
efficiency of libraries promise much for the future. 

Partially because of the inherent nature of the library entei'prise, 
but perhaps more as a result of the depressed level at which most 
libraries have been forced to operate for many years, those aspects 
of library operation which are basically problems of management 
have in the past been something less than their strongest points. 
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There is now emerging a much greater awareness of this vital part 
of library administration, and especially as State and Federal funds 
have become available, the larger and more forward-looking libraries 
are adopting modern equipment and methods for libraiy purposes. 
Management skills can be purchased, and advantage is being taken 
of that fact. Library systems should be able to be especially helpfu 
to smaller libraries in this regard. 



A Look Ahead 

The old truism that “success begets success” never made better 
sense than when applied to the public library scene. Take, for ex- 
ample, its converse; “dreadful libraries beget dreadful libraries. 
One of life’s more depressing experiences is to walk up the steps 
and through the doors of any of a shamefully large number of pub- 
lic libraries which reached their zenith in the Carnegie period and 
have been quietly slipping downhill ever since. Here is gen^el 
obsolescence to try the soul. Nor do these weak, undersupported 
institutions stimulate the kind of public response that might result 
in their improvement. They are truly their own worst enemies. 

Happily, and in spite of dedicated efforts on the part of some 
trustees and librarians to perpetuate this Victorian-Sunday-afternoon 
type of library, the blinds are being raised, the doors opened and 
fresh air and sunshine are beginning to creep in.^ State aid. Federal 
aid and a growing understanding of the potential of strong public 
library service in the context of today’s needs and resources are the 
major forces that are making the difference. There is even evidence 
that we may be approaching the point in New York State where 
the dominant image of the public library is one of usefulness; where 
there finally are enough successes to beget further successes. 

Library systems have had much to do with this change. Also, 
there is probably nothing which injects new life and vigor into a 
community library situation like a new, properly located building 
which seems to speak to the couditions of the times. Use in a new 
library building doubles and even triples; support increases; and 
the library is at last in the position where its support will tend to 
be as good as the best program of service which the staff and the 
trustees can provide. Thanks to the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act the first small wave of library construction since the time 
of the Carnegie grants is now moving across New York State and 
the nation. The effect on total library development cannot help but 

be salubrious. 
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Lowell Martin recently commented that the public library could 
well be the “sleeper” among educational institutions. He points to 
the role which the better public libraries are already playing in their 
communities as the most convincing testimony to this fact, but notes 
the great gap which presently exists between the potential and the 
realization of that potential. 

A few facts and figures developed by the Research staff of the 
Education Department help to illustrate what the magnitude of po- 
tential use will likely be in the next few years. (See Table 44.) 
The figures were arrived at by simply projecting current use pat- 
terns of public libraries in terms of population increases and levels 
of education, and thus do not take into account any increases in 
library use which may result from possible improved programs or 
environmental changes which might have a profound impact on 
library use. 

Projecting these facts alone to 1985, we find: (1) an increase in 
the total reading age population of 29 percent, (2) an increase of 
43 percent in student population, and (3) an increase of 139 percent 
in persons with 4 years or more of college education. All of which, 
taken together, implies that by 1985 the estimated number of active 
library users will have increased by 69 percent. Since there is every 
reason to presume that library service will continue to improve, es- 
pecially in the poorer libraries, and will become more accessible, even 
a very conservative look ahead shows library use at least doubling in 
the next 20 years. If the promise of library systems is realized and if 
public libraries really are the “sleeper” among education institutions, 
the increase will be much, much greater than this. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As the Introduction to this report pointed out, the thrust of the 
evaluation study has been to review and evaluate the development 
and impact of the public library systems program in New York 
State. Although it was not the primary charge to the Office of 
Research and Evaluation to develop a blueprint for modification 
of the existing program, it was felt that the report would be made 
sharper and have greater usefulness if, in those instances where a 
finding of the study was felt to carry implications for future action, 
a recommendation were made. In some cases the corrective action 
which might be taken is clearly limited to one possibility, or one dis- 
tinctly advantageous course; in others, several possibilities exist, 
offering differing advantages; and in still other cases, the study 
has only been able to identify a problem where further study is in- 
dicated. 

The section which follows is an attempt to pull together, in an 
extremely condensed form, only the most important of these recom- 
mendations or suggestions. In each case the point is developed at 
greater length in the body of the report and usually appears along 
with related recommendations, which are included in the summary 
sections at the end of the major chapters. It is assumed, and strongly 
advised, that the suggestions and recommendations made throughout 
the report, especially those involving legislative action, be explored 
further and discussed by all of the appropriate interests and that 
action proceed in the context of a carefully thought-out plan for a 
coordinated statewide program of total library service. 

1. Need for Coordinating Library Service of All Types at All Levels 

The present public library systems should be developed for co- 
ordination of all library service in their areas, including school and 
college libraries, with the possibility of these nonpublic libraries 
becoming system members. Public library systems would thus be- 
come library systems for all of the public that uses libraries. 

Above the systems, specialized reference and research service 
should be organized into regions, each serving several library 
systems.^ The State Library and its Library Development Division 

1 An appropriation of $700,000 was voted in 1966 to initiate a reference and 
research system and in November 1966, the Regents adopted regulations for 
the reference and research systems. See Appendix 'C. 
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should function as an agency for all types of libraries. The result 
would be a coordinated statewide library program serving the total 
library needs of all of the residents of the State. 

Since the public library is the one library in each community which 
is concerned with library service which cuts across the library needs 
of the entire community, the public library systems and their mem- 
ber public libraries share with the State agency the primary leader- 
ship responsibility for bringing coordinated programs into existence. 

2. Need to Improve Information Service Through Public Libraries 

State aid should be sufficient to open to all residents of New York 
access to needed information. This can be achieved by building up 
reference resources, adding trained reference librarians, and tying 
all libraries into an information network. There should be a rapid 
communication flow from information centers to all residents 
through libraries. 

The current efforts in the State to develop a reference and re- 
search library resources program, which will make such a level of 
service available to public library system users throughout the State, 
should be accelerated and given every possible support. Careful 
planning is essential, however, especially during the developmental 
stages, to insure that the reference and research library service pro- 
gram will be fully coordinated with existing libraries and programs 
(including the public library systems) and to avoid the possibility 
of creating competing programs. 

3. Need for Modifying Public Library Programs to Meet Student 

Needs 

More attention should be given at the State, system, and com- 
munity levels to adjusting public library service programs and 
facilities to meet the special needs of the students who now comprise 
at least half of the public library users. Properly designed programs 
should result in improved service to nonstudents, as well as to 
students. 

4. Special Need for Coordination of Library Resources in Small 

Localities 

Development of formal agreements between local authorities for 
coordinated resources and services between public and school li- 
braries, including experimentation with joint facilities in small 
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localities, is recommended as a device to strengthen the too weak 
libraries often maintained in smaller places and to realize maximum 
access and return for all local readers. 

5. Need to Improve Educational Services of Libraries 

State aid to systems should be sufficient to insure stimulation and 
guidance of reading in a wider range of society, so that the public 
library can function as a means of continuing education for 
a majority of the population. This includes methods for calling 
reading material to the attention of potential readers, attracting them 
to the library, and aiding them in the use of resourceiv. Persons of 
limited education constitute one of the groups needing such stimula- 
tion and guidance. 

6. The Need for a New Approach to the Support of Public Libraries 

and Public Library Systems 

The following principles should be observed in planning for any 
additional State aid to systems and to member libraries through 
systems. 

a. Every community should be expected to have at least a mini- 
mum level of public library service for its residents. The mini- 
mum level of service should be defined by the State, and the 
State should share in meeting its cost. 

b. Since the ability to support library services varies widely from 
one locality to another, the principle of equalization should be 
applied to any State assistance for meeting minimum service. 

c. In order to minimize the problems which attend the computing 
of equalization aid on small, local taxing units, larger areas 
(such as counties or Cooperative Educational Services areas) 
should be used for this purpose. 

d. Local support of public library service should move as rapidly 
as possible toward larger units, in order to gain such advan- 
tages as more efficient planning, elimination of service barriers 
that often exist between localities, and a more even level of 
service. 

e. None of the preceding principles, nor any other, should make 
it impossible or discouraging for any community or locality 
to contribute a higher rate of support than its neighbors (or 
than any larger unit of government of which it is a part), in 
order to enjoy superior library service. New State aid provi- 
sions, over and above the existing State aid program, should. 
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in fact, be designed to stimulate levels of local support that are 
higher than enforceable minimum-level standards and to prevent 
inequities resulting from the unwillingness of some communities 
to tax themselves at a reasonable level for library service. 

7. Need to Strengthen Central Libraries 

State aid should be increased to enable the network of central 
libraries to handle the service responsibilities placed upon them under 
the systems program. New guidelines are needed on scope and 
depth of central collections and on central library staff, particularly 
staff who specialize in subject fields and in service to special groups 
within the population. 

It is recommended that funds be made available to adequately 
compensate central libraries for the services which they perform 
on behalf of the system as a whole, and that central libraries be re- 
quired to meet prescribed minimum levels of performance in order 
to continue to qualify for such a designation. 

8. Need for Development of Intermediate Level Service 

Selected library facilities with collections of about 35,000 volumes 
are needed in areas more than IS to 20 miles distant from a central 
library. These intermediate service units would provide a measure 
of strength for people living beyond what the user survey in this 
evaluation study found to be the effective areas for direct use of 
central libraries. The intermediate units would in turn be closely 
related to the central libraries. 

Since the per capita cost of libraries which would meet this need 
would in many places be prohibitive, it is recommended that con- 
sideration be given to special transportation services and other means 
of minimizing the distance factor, in addition to the ones now com- 
mon to the systems. 

9. Need to Establish Clear Policies on Interlibrary Loans 

The Library Development Division should develop clear guidelines 
indicating a sound statewide policy on interlibrary loans. If this does 
not produce reasonably uniform policies over the State, regulations 
should be considered to insure them. 

The central libraries of the systems and the State Library should 
be strengthened to enable them to satif 'y a predetermined percentage 
of the requests placed on them, e.r\r, provision should be made for 
further referral of requests neither source can satisfy. 
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10. Need to Clarify Respective Roles of the Library Development 
Division and of the Library Systems in Carrying Out the Total 

Program 

Detailed guidelines should be developed setting forth respective 
responsibilities at the system level and State level in such matters 
as relations with local libraries, training functions, and creation of 
reader guides and tools. The relationship .should be such that the 
State office supports and strengthens the prestige of the systems in 
their work with the local librarians and trustees. 



11. Need for Intersystem Coordination 

Consideration should be given to organizational changes and in- 
centive grants to facilitate intersystem cooperation and projects. 
Promising areas are book acquisition and processing and the develop- 
ment of optimal service districts. Where intersystem borrowing 
privileges present equity problems, it will be necessary to arrange 
for compensating stronger libraries in those areas where 
boundaries run through heavily populated areas with sharply differ- 
ing levels of local library support. 

12. Need for Service in Communities Too Small to Maintain an 
Elective Chartered Library 

It is recommended that more experimentation with “reading 
centers,” operated by the system under a contract with ffie^ com- 
munity, be carried out to explore further one possible solution to 
the problem of service for the community which is too small to 
maintain an effective chartered library. 



13. Need to Meet the Backlog of Library Building Needs 

State assistance should be considered in order to accelerate the 
replacement of obsolete and inadequate library buildings which are 
an obstacle to the achievement of a comprehensive library service 
plan for the system area. 



14. Need to Promote Involvement in System Development Among 
Local Librarians and Trustees 

The Library Development Division and systems together should 
develop further inservice training programs for local librarians and 
trustees, designed to foster broader understanding of system pro- 
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grams and problems and greater recognition of member library re- 
sponsibility in cooperative systems. 

15. Need for Increased Efficiency in Acquisition and Provision of 
Resources 

a. Experimentation should be undertaken in ways and means to 
reduce total time spent in book selection. 

b. The system of acquisition and processing should be modified 
so as to reduce the time between date of publication and the 
date materials are received in local libraries. 

c. The efficiency of acquisition, cataloging, and processing would 
be increased by intersystem cooperation, resulting in larger 
and more automated processing units. 

16. Need to Cope with Manpower Problems 

A more active program of keeping salaries competitive would be 
of value in providing more professional personnel in areas of critica 
shortage. Training activities for nonprofessional personnel must e 
intensified, including programmed or similar materials for indi- 
vidual study. Overall, the utilization of manpower should be under 
continuous study to insure that nonprofessional staff is trained and 
used for all functions which it can properly perforni and that the 
limited supply of professional personnel is utilized in appropriate 

activities. 

Certification requirements for public librarians should be con- 
tinuously reviewed to make sure that a zeal for protecting the public 
from incompetent persons does not have the effect of excluding 
competencies which are much needed in libraries. 

17. Need for Periodic Review of Library Use 

Each library system should conduct a user survey periodically in 
which use by different educational levels in the population and use 
by persons in different geographic areas are analyzed. Techniques 
and criteria for measuring library use must be developed by whic 
the system and local libraries can measure use and evaluate them- 
selves from user survey data. 

18. Need for Periodic Review of Systems Programs 

Each system should be intensively reviewed, by the Library De- 
velopment Division and local system personnel together, every 3 
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years. Statewide progress should be reviewed every 6 years. By 
this means, the capacity of the New York library system program 
can be made to keep up with the needs of the people of New York. 

19. Implementing the Recommendations 

The above proposals should be discussed among librarians and 
other interested persons during 1967 and translated into legislative 
recommendations in the summer of 1967 for consideration by the 
1968 Legislature. Toward this purpose, an advisory council on li- 
braries, including lay and professional persons, should be appointed. 
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APPENDIX A 



Selected Excerpts from New York State Education Law, 
Rules of the Board of Regents, and Regulations of the Com- 
missioner of Education which pertain to Library Systems 
and Public and Free Association Libraries in effect 
December 1965 



EDUCATION LAW 

§ 215. Visitation and Reports. The regents, or the commis- 
sioner of education, or their representatives, may visit, examine into 
and inspect, any institution in the university and any school or insti- 
tution under the educational supervision of the state, and may require, 
as often as desired, duly verified reports therefrom giving such in- 
formation and in such form as the regents or the commissioner of 
education shall prescribe. For refusal or continued neglect on the 
part of any institution in the university to make any report required, 
or for violation of any law or any rule of the university, the regents 
may suspend the charter or any of the rights and privileges of such 

institution. 

§ 216. Charters. Under such name, with such number of trus- 
tees or other managers, and with such powers, privileges and duties, 
and subject to such limitations and restrictions in all respects as the 
regents may prescribe in conformity to law, they may, by an instru- 
ment under their seal and recorded in their office, incorporate any 
university, college, academy, library, museum, or other institution 
or association for the promotion of science, literature, art, history 
or other department of knowledge, or of education in any way, asso- 
ciations of teachers, students, graduates of educational institutions, 
and other associations whose approved purposes are, in whole or 
in part, of educational or cultural value deemed worthy of recog- 
nition and encouragement by the university. No institution or asso- 
ciation which might be incorporated by the regents under this chapter 
shall, without their consent, be incorporated under any other general 
law. An institution or association which might be incorporated by the 
regents under this chapter may, with the consent of the commissioner 
of education, be formed under the business corporation law or pur- 
suant to the membership corporations law if such consent of the 
commissioner of education is attached to its certificate of incorpora- 
tion. 
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§ 254. Standards of Library Service. The regents shall have 
power to fix standards of library service for every free association 
or public library which receives any portion of the moneys appro- 
priated by the state to aid such libraries, or which is supported in 
whole or in part by tax levied by any municipality or district. If 
any such free association or public library shall fail to comply with 
the regents requirements, such library shall not receive any portion 
of the moneys appropriated by the state for free libraries nor shall 
any tax be levied by any municipality or district for the support in 
whole or in part of such library. 

§ 255. Establishment of a Public Library. 1. By a majority 
vote at any election, or at a meeting of the electors duly held, any 
county, city, village, town, school district or other body authorized 
to levy and collect taxes ; or by vote of its board of supervisors or 
other governing elective body any county, or by vote of its common 
council or by action of a board of estimate and apportionment or 
other proper authority any city, or by vote of its board of trustees 
any village, or by vote of its town board any town, or any combina- 
tion of such voting bodies, may individually or jointly authorize 
the establishment of a public library with or without branches, and 
may appropriate money raised by tax or otherwise to equip and 
maintain such library or libraries or to provide a building or rooms 
for its or their use. Any such municipality or district may acquire 
real or personal property for library purposes by gift, grant, devise, 
bequest or condemnation and may take, buy, sell, hold and transfer 
either real or personal property for public library purposes. When- 
ever twenty-five taxpayers shall so petition, the question of providing 
library facilities shall be voted on at the next election or meeting at 
which taxes may be voted, provided that due public notice of the 
proposed action shall have been given. Whenever the electors of a 
school district at a district meeting duly held shall have authorized 
the establishment of a public library under the provisions of this 
section, at such meeting or at any subsequent meeting duly held, they 
may determine by a majority of the voters present and voting on the 
proposition to levy a tax to be collected in installments for the pur- 
chase or condemnation of a site and the erection thereon of a library 
building or the erection of a library building on land acquired other- 
wise than by purchase or condemnation, or for the purchase of land 
and a suitable building thereon and make necessary alterations and 
additions and equip such building for use as a library. 

2. Upon the request of a majority of the members of the boards 
of trustees of two or more libraries chartered by the regents, if it 
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shall appear to the satisfaction of the commissioner that the estab- 
lishment of a cooperative library system will result in improved and 
expanded library service to the area and that the area is suitable 
for the establishment of such a cooperative library system, the com- 
missioner may call a joint meeting of the trustees of such libraries 
for the purpose of determining whether a cooperative library system 
shall be established and electing a board of trustees of such co- 
operative library system. If it shall appear to the commission^ that 
the area proposed for the cooperative library system is not sufficient 
to warrant the establishment of such system; that such area is not 
otherwise suitable or that for sufficient other reason such cooperative 
library system as proposed should not be established he shall dis- 
approve such request. 

a. Notice of such meeting shall be given by the commissioner to 
each trustee by mail to his last known address at least five days 
prior to such meeting. At such meeting the board of trustees of 
each library participating shall have e votes. 

b. Such meeting shall be called to order by the person designated 
by the commissioner and shall thereupon organize by the election of 
a chairman. At such meeting a resolution in substantially the^^fol- 
lowing form shall be presented for the action of the meeting: “Re- 
solved that a cooperative library system be established consisting 

of the following libraries chartered by the regents (name 

libraries) for the purpose of expanding and improving library service 
in the area served by the above named libraries. 

c. If the resolution described above is adopted, then the meeting 
shall proceed to elect a board of trustees of such library system to 
consist of not less than five nor more than twenty-five members as 
determined by the meeting. 

d. Within one month after taking office, the trustees-elect shall 
apply to the regents for a charter as a cooperative library system. 

e The board of trustees shall manage and control such coopera- 
tive library system and shall have all the powers of trustees of 
other educational institutions in the university as defined in this 
chapter. Such board shall elect a president, secretary and treasurer. 
Before entering upon his duties, such treasurer shall execute and 
file with the trustees an official undertaking in such sum and with 
such sureties as the board shall direct and approve. The treasurer 
need not be a member of the board. The funds of the cooperative 
library system shall be deposited in a bank or banks designated by 
the board of trustees and shall be expended only under the direction 
of such trustees upon properly authenticated vouchers. 
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f. The term of office of trustees shall be five years except that 
the members of the first board of trustees shall determine by lot 
the year in which the term of office of each trustee shall expire so 
that as nearly as possible the terms of one-fifth of the members of 
such board will expire annually. Thereafter, the successors of such 
trustees shall be elected annually by a meeting of the trustees of the 
participating libraries in the cooperative library system. Such meet- 
ing shall be called by the secretary of the cooperative library system 
who shall give notice to all the trustees of participating libraries 
in the manner provided in subparagraph a. of this subdivision for 
giving notice of the meeting to authorize the establishment of such 
cooperative library system. 

g. A contract may be entered into between the board of trustees 
of a cooperative library system and the department under which 
the state library will provide services, facilities and staff to the co- 
operative library system upon terms agreed upon by and between the 
parties to such contract. 

h. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to deprive any par- 
ticipating library of its property. 

i. The board of trustees of any library chartered by the regents 
which is not participating in a cooperative library system may adopt 
a resolution requesting that such library become a participating li- 
brary in a cooperative library system. Duplicate copies of such reso- 
lution certified by the clerk of such board of trustees shall be filed 
with the board of trustees of the cooperative library system. If such 
board approve such resolution such approval shall be endorsed there- 
on and a copy thereof shall be filed with the commissioner. Upon 
such resolution being approved by the commissioner such additional 
library shall become a participating library in such system and shall 
have the same rights, duties and privileges as other libraries par- 
ticipating therein. 

j. Notwithstanding the foregoing a county by action of its board 
of supervisors, or other governing elective body, may create a li- 
brary department to be administered in the same manner as other 
departments of the county government for the purpose of providing 
library services to residents of the county and may appoint in con- 
nection therewith an advisory board of five members. The term of 
office of members of such advisory board shall be five years from 
the date of their appointment except that the first members of such 
board shall be appointed for terms of one, two, three, four and five 
years respectively. Such library department shall be deemed to be a 
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library system as defined in section two hundred seventy-two of 
this chapter. 

k. The participating libraries in such library system shall be those 
libraries, members of the boards of trustees of which join in petition- 
ing the commissioner to call, the meeting for the establishment of the 
cooperative library system pursuant to this section, and who are 
named in the resolution voted upon by such meeting and in the 
charter of the library system. 

§ 256. Contracts. Any authority named in section two hundred 
fifty-five may grant money for the support of free association li- 
braries, provided such libraries are registered by the regents; or 
may share the cost of maintaining a public library or libraries and 
also the cost of all capital improvements thereto as agreed with 
other municipal or district bodies; or may, individually or jointly 
with another municipal or district body, contract with the trustees 
of a free library registered by the regents, or with any municipal 
or district body having control of such a library, to furnish library 
privileges to the people of the municipality or distxdct for whose 
benefit the contract is made, under such terms and conditions as 
may be stated in such contract. The amount agreed to be paid for 
such privileges under such contract shall be a charge upon the munic- 
ipality or district and shall be paid directly to the treasurer of the 
library. 

§ 260. Trustees. 1. Public libraries authorized to be established 
by action of the voters or their representatives shall be managed 
by trustees who shall have all the powers of trustees of other educa- 
tional institutions of the university as defined in this chapter; pro- 
vided that the number of trustees of county public libraries shall not 
be less than five nor more than eleven and that the number of trus- 
tees of other public libraries shall be five. The number of trustees 
of joint public libraries authorized to be established by two or more 
municipalities or districts or any combination thereof shall be not 
less than five nor more than twenty-five, as determined by agree- 
ment of the voting bodies empowered to authorize the establishment 
of such libraries pursuant to subdivision one of section two hundred 
fifty-five of this chapter and shall be set forth in the resolution au- 
thorizing the establishment of such joint public library. Such resolu- 
tion shall also set forth tlie number of such trustees which each of 
the participating municipalties or districts shall be entitled to elect or 
appoint, and the terms of office of the first trustees as determined 
in accordance with subdivision three of this section. 
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2. The trustees of public libraries authorized to be established 
by cities shall be appointed by the mayor and confirmed by the 
common council, in counties they shall be appomted by the county 
board of supervisors or other governing elective body, in villages 
they shall be appointed by the village board of trustees, in towns 
they shall be appointed by the town board, and in school districts 
they shall be elected by the legal voters in the same manner as trus- 
tees are elected in the school district which established said hbra^: 
that the first trustees shall determine by lot the year in which fte 
term of office of each trustee shall expire and that a new trustee 
shall be elected or appointed annually to serve for five years. Not- 
withstanding the foregoing provisions of this subdivision, in any 
case where a town is a contributor to the support of any such public 
library in a village located within the town the appointment of trus- 
tees of such library who reside outside the village but withm such 
town shall be subject to the approval of the town board of each town. 
The charter of any public library granted prior to April thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-one, which provides for trestees, their 
terms of office and method of election or appointment in a manner 
differing from that hereinbefore provided, shall remain in full force 
and effect until the regents, upon application of the libraiy trustees, 
shall amend the charter to conform to the provisions of law in effect 
when such amendment is made. 

3 The trustees of a joint public library authorized to be estab- 
lished by two or more municipalities or districts or any cornbination 
thereof shall be appointed or elected by the body authorized by sub- 
division two of this section to elect or appoint trustees of pubhc 
libraries authorized to be established by such municipality or district. 
The number of such trustees to be elected or appointed by ea<* of 
the participating municipalities or districts sMl be determme 
provided in subdivision one of this section. The term of 0®“ 
Lch trustees shall be five years except that the terms of the firs* 
trustees shall be so arranged that the terms of as nearly as possible 
to one-fifth of the members shall expire annually. 

4. No person who is a member of any “uniapsl “““i' 
board authorized by this section to appoint public hbrary trastees m 
any municipality shaU be eligible for the office of such pubhc libraiy 

trustee in such municipality. 

S Regular meetings of a board of public library trustees shall be 
held at last quarterly, and such board shall fix the day and hour 
for holding such meetings. 
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§ 264. Use of Public Libraries. Every library established 
under section two hundred fifty-five . . . shall be forever free to 
the inhabitants of the municipality or district which establishes it, sub- 
ject always to rules of the library trustees who shall have the authority 
to exclude any person who wilfully violates such rules; and the 
trustees may, under such conditions as they think expedient,^ ^tend 
the privileges of the library to persons living outside such municipality 

or district. 

§ 271. Apportionment of Money for Grants to Libraries. 
Such sum as shall have been appropriated by the legislature for 
grants to libraries shall be paid annually by the commissioner of 
taxation and finance, on the warrant of the comptroller, according 
to an apportionment to be made by the commissiorier for the bene- 
fit of free libraries in accordance with the regulations of the com- 
missioner; that from such sum each free circulating library com- 
plying with such regulations shall receive an apportionment of one 
hundred dollars annually. No library shall receive an amount greater 
than that provided for the same purpose from local sources. 
Libraries serving less than five thousand persons shall be entitled 
to receive books equivalent in value to an additional one hundred 
dollars annually, provided however that any library entitled to re- 
ceive state aid under this section may elect to receive all or any part 
of such aid in the form of reference books rather than direct pay- 
ment. For any part of the apportionment not payable directly to 
the library trustees the commissioner shall file with the comptroller 
proper vouchers showing that it has been spent in accordance with 
law for books for such libraries. Books paid for by the state shall 
be subject to return to the department whenever a library shall ne- 
glect or refuse to conform to the law or regulations under which it 

secured them. 

§ 272. Conditions Under Which Library Systems are En- 
titled TO Alternative State Aid. 

1. The term “library system” as used in this article means; 

a. A library established by one or more counties. 

b. A group of libraries serving an area including one or more 
counties in whole or in part. 

c. A library of a city containing one or more counties. 

d A cooperative library system established pursuant to section 
two hundred fifty-S.e of this chapter, the plan of libraiy 
service of any of which shall have been approved by tlie 
commissioner. 
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2. The “area served" by a library system for the purposes of this 
irticle shall mean the area which the library system proposes to 
serve in its approval plan of service. In determining the population of 
lie area served by the library system the population shall deemed 
;o be that shown by the latest federal census for the political s b- 
iivisions in the area served. Such population shall be certified in 
the same manner as provided by section fifty-four of the state^ nance 
law except that such population shall include the reservation and 
school Indian population and inmates of state institutions under the 
direction, supervision or control of the state department of correc- 
tion, the state department of mental hygiene and the state department 
of social welfare. In the event that any of the political subdivisions 
receiving library service are included within a larger political sub- 
division which is a part of the library system the population used 
for the purposes of computing state aid shall be the population of 
the larger political subdivision. In the event that the area served 
is not coterminous with a political subdivision, the population of 
which is shown on such census, or the area in square miles of which 
is available from official sources, such population and area shall he 
determined, for the purpose of computation of state aid pursuant to 
section two hundred seventy-three by applying to the population and 
area in square miles of such political subdivision, the ratio which 
exists between the assessed valuation of the portion of such politica 
subdivision included within the area served and the total assessed 
valuation of such political subdivision. 

3. “Approved plan" as used in this article means a plan of li 
brary service by a library system approved by the commissioner sub- 
sequent to May first, nineteen hundred fifty-eight. 

4 Approval shall not be given to a library system unless it will 
serve at least two hundred thousand people or four thousand square 
miles of area, provided, however, that provisional approval may be 
given to a library system which will serve at least fifty thousan 
persons provided the area served includes three or more political 
subdivisions and provided further that a satisfactopr plan of ex- 
pansion of service to be followed during the ensuing five-year period 
is adopted by such library system and approved by the commissioner. 

5. The board of trustees of the library system shall submit to the 
commissioner the plan of library service. Such plan shall be sup- 
ported by such information as the commissioner may require m the 

form prescribed by him. 
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6. No such plan o£ library service shall be 
mlssioner unless he finds that it provides or e ^ j 

area served thereby a method conformmg o tne 
commissioner by which the partierpatmg 

oermit the loan of books and material among members o£ &e syste 
?r«L on the same basis permitted by the library which owns or 

controls them. j j r 

7 The commissioner shall by regulation 
service with which such a library system must comply. Such r^a- 
to !hall, among other things, relate to the total book f ck; *e 
-tiversitv of such book stock with respect to general subjects ani yp 

rSl provided that such «g““-V‘'bLr;er;rdtl ^ 
indirectly, prohibit the inclusion of a particular book, Ponodiral or 

:ft:ria/;r^he works of a particular author - ^e «pr«^ - 
a oarticular point of view; annual additions to book stock, circu 
tion of book stock; maintenance of catalogs; number an 
of libraries or branch libraries; hours of operation ^d number an 

qualifications of personnel, necessary to enable a gtan^^rds 

render adequate service. Such regulations may establish st^ndar 
which diffe^r on the basis of population; density of population, t 
IcS valuation of the taxable property within the ^ 

ZdrlTfifty -^^ " raised by taxation by or for the 

area served f the relation of such amount to population and actua 

T f nmoertv taxed ; the relation of the amount of funds 

Ie1Xe°d by a library system from local taxes to that derived from 
receivea oy jf commissioner 

^fir:er"ar:he equitable distribution of state aid. 

8 Each library system receiving state aid pursuant to Ais section 
and ^on ^ seventy-three shall furnish such mfo.^- 

tion regarding its library service as the commissioner may rom me 
n timf Require to discharge his duties under such sertions The 
•ccinnpr mav at any time revoke his approval of a plan o 
1 service if^he finds that the library system operating under 

'such^lan no longer conforms to the provisions of this section or 
the reflations promulgated by the commissioner hereunder; or, in 
fte rase of provisional approval, if such library system no longer 
conforms to the agreement, plans or conditions upon which such 
provisional approval was based. In such case a library system shall 
not thereafter be entitled to state aid pursuant to this section or 
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section two hundred seventy-three unless and until its plan of library 
seivice is again approved by the commissioner. 

9. In the event that the total sum raised by local taxation for the 
support of a librar}^ system and participating libraries in an annual 
period is less than the average of the amounts raised for such pur- 
poses by local taxation for the three years immediately preceding 
the approval of its plan of service, the state aid to which such li- 
brary system would otherwise be entitled shall be reduced by twenty- 
five per centum. Such state aid shall likewise be reduced by twenty- 
five per centum in the event that the library system shall refuse after 
reasonable notice to make provisions for the expansion of the area 
served in accordance with the regulations of the commissioner. 

10. In promulgating regulations and approving, rejecting or re- 
voking plans of library service pursuant to this section, consideration 
shall be given to : 

a. The prevention of unreasonable discrimination among the 
persons served by such library system. 

b. The need for rapid expansion of library facilities in areas not 
now served. 

c. The need of each library system for the professional services 
of an adequate number of librarians having, in addition to general 
familiarity with literature, special training with respect to book 
selection and organization for library use. 

d. The need for a book stock sufficient in size and varied in kind 
and subject matter. 

e. The need for regular fresh additions to book stock. 

f. The need for adequate books, materials and facilities for re- 
search and information as well as for recreational reading. 

g. The need for outlets convenient in time and place for the cir- 
culation of books, 

h. The desirability for the integration of existing libraries and 
new libraries into systems serving a sufficiently large population to 
support adequate library service at a reasonable cost. 

i. The need for the economic and efficient utilization of public 
funds. 

j. The need for full utilization of local pride, responsibility, 
initiative and support of library service and the use of state aid in 
their stimulation but not as their substitute. 
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§ 273. Apportionment of State Aid. 

1. A library system, the plan of service of which shall have been 
approved by the commissioner subsequent to May first, nineteen 
hundred fifty-eight, which library system as so approved shall have 
less than one hundred thousand volumes in its central library, may 
through its trustees submit to the department a plan for the acquisi- 
tion of sufficient books to result in the central library of such system 
having as its book stock at least one hundred thousand volumes by 
the end of the ten-year period following the date of approval. Upon 
approval of such acquisition plan such library system shall be en- 
titled to receive from the department annually four times the 
number of volumes approved by the commissioner which the library 
system has acquired in accordance with such plan from its own 
funds which have been derived from sources other than state aid. 

2 Any library system providing service under an approved plan 
during a calendar year shall be entitled to receive annually state aid 
consisting of the following amounts : 

a. An annual grant of : 

(1) Five thousand dollars where the library system serves 
less than one county, or 

(2) Ten thousand dollars where the library system serves 
one entire county, or 

(3) Where the library system serves more than one county 
the system shall be entitled to receive fifteen thousand dollars for 
each entire county served and/or five thousand dollars for each 
county, any part of which is served by the library system. 

b. The sum of thirty cents per capita of population of the area 

served. u <.i. 

c. An amount equal to the amount by which expenditures by the 

library system for books, periodicals and binding during the pre- 
ceding calendar year exceeds thirty cents per capita of population 
of the area served but the total apportionment pursuant to this para- 
graph c. shall not exceed twenty cents per capita of populati^on 

served. , " 

d The sum of six dollars per square mile of area served by 

the library system in the case of library systems serving one county, 
or less. Such sum of six dollars shall be increased by three dollars 
for each additional entire county served, provided, however, that no 
apportionment pursuant to this paragraph d. shall exceed eighteen 
dollars per square mile of area served. 
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e. In addition to the sums provided in paragraph b. of this 
subdivision, the New York public library shall receive an amount 
equal to its actual expenditures for books, periodicals and binding 
for the central reference department which expenditures are not 
otherwise reimbursed or four hundred thousand dollars whichever 
is less. 

3. Any such library system which has not heretofore received state 
aid pursuant to former section two hundred seventy-three of this 
chapter as in effect on March thirty-first, nineteen hundred fifty- 
eight and the plan of service of which is approved after April first, 
nineteen hundred sixty shall be entitled to receive within sixty days 
after the date of such approval : 

a. The sum of ten thousand dollars if the libraiy system serves 
one county or part thereof or, 

b. If the library system serves more than one county it shall 
be entitled to receive twenty thousand dollars for each entire county 
served, and/or ten thousand dollars for each county, and any part 
of which is served by the library system. 

4. A library system which has heretofore received state aid pur- 
suant to section two hundred seventy-three of this chapter as in 
effect on March thirty-first, nineteen hundred fifty-eight shall be 
entitled to receive within sixty days after the date of approval of a 
plan of library service submitted subsequent to April first, nineteen 
hundred fifty-eight twenty thousand dollars for each additional 
entire county not theretofore served which receives library service 
under such new plan. 

5. A library system the plan of library service of which has been 
approved under sections two hundred seventy-two and two hundred 
and seventy-three as in effect on March thirty-first, nineteen hundred 
fifty-eight, and which subsequently prior to July first, nineteen hun- 
dred fifty-eight submits a plan of library service which is approved 
pursuant to this section shall be deemed to have been operating 
continuously under an approved plan of library service. 

6. a. Notwithstanding any other provision of this section, a 
library system which has not received state aid pursuant to former 
section two hundred seventy-three of this chapter as in effect on 
March thirty-first, nineteen hundred fifty-eight and which shall pro- 
vide library service under a plan of library service which is approved 
after January first in any year shall receive within sixty days after 
such approval of such plan state aid computed in accordance with 
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paragraphs a, b, c and d of subdivision two of 'his section, except 
that such state aid shall be prorated at the rate of one-three hundred 
sixty-fifth per day from the date of such approval to the end of 

the calendar year. 

b. For the purpose of computation of state aid under this sub- 
division, the library system shall certify to the commissioner estimates 
of the amount to be expended by such library system during the 
current calendar year for books, periodicals and binding. At the 
conclusion of such calendar year such library system shall certify 
to the commissioner the actual expenditures during such calendar 
year for books, periodicals and binding. If it shall appear that the 
amount of state aid as computed using such actual expenditures is 
less than the amount paid, the difference between such amounts shall 
be deducted from the next payment of state aid to which such library 
system shall thereafter become entitled pursuant to this section. 

7. Within the amounts appropriated therefor moneys paid out 
pursuant to this section shall be paid out of the state treasury on the 
certificate of the commissioner after audit by and upon the warrant 
of the comptroller. 

8. The apportionment made pursuant to this section shall be in 
lieu of the apportionment provided in section two hundred seventy- 
one of this chapter. 

RULES OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 

§ 163. Approved Library Requirements. The Commissioner 
shall establish regulations for the registration of libraries and aux- 
iliary units, for personnel, for quarters and equipment, for collec- 
tions, for schedules of service and reports. 

§ 166. Annual Reports of Libraries. Every library in the Uni- 
versity, other than a school library, shall transmit to the Department 
annually, on February 1st, a report for the previous year ending 
December 31st in such form as shall be prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner; but a library may report for a year ending on some other 
date with the approval of the Commissioner. Any library in the 
University whose annual report for the preceding year is not re- 
ceived within 60 days after the expiration of such year shall not 
participate in any apportionments of library money for the ensuing 
State fiscal year unless such neglect is duly excused by the Commis- 
sioner. Any library failing to report for two consecutive years shall 
be deemed to have discontinued its functions, and after due notice 
its registration may be rescinded, or its charter suspended. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION 



§ 99. Registration of Libraries 

The Library Extension Division shall determine by inspection and 
from the reports of public and free association libraries whether the 
requirements of the Regents and of the Commissioner of Education 
for registration of libraries are met. If any library is shown to be 
operating a service that fails to meet such requirements, registration 
shall be suspended until they are met or may be rescinded and no 
grants shall be paid for its support as provided by section 271 of 
the Education Law. 

§ 100. Standards for Registration of Public and Free Asso- 
ciation Libraries 

A public or free association library will be registered if it meets 
standards satisfactory to the Commissioner in regard to : 

1. Book collection 

2. Income 

3. Librarians and minimum hours. The library, in charge of a 
competent staff, must be opened at fixed times as follows : 



4. Financial report 

5. Library records 

6. Classification and arrangement 

7. Building and equipment 

§ 101. Approval of Library Systems 

A library system may be approved for State aid under sections 
272 and 273 of the Education Law, as amended by chapter 933, 
Laws of 1958, if it complies with the provisions of the aforemen- 
tioned sections of the Education Law and if it meets the following 
Regulations of the Commissioner: 

1. Full approval shall not be given to a library system unless it 
will serve at least 200,00 people or 4,000 square miles of area. Pro- 
visional approval may be given to a library system which will serve 



population 
Below 500 
500- 2,499 
2,500- 4,999 
5,000-24,999 



MINIMUM WEEKLY STANDARD HOURS 



25,000-99,999 
100,000 plus 



6 

12 

18 

30 

45 

60 
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at least 50,000 persons provided the area includes three or more 
political subdivisions and provided further that a satisfactory plan 
is submitted for expansion of service during the ensuing 5-year 



period. 

2. a. In order to qualify for full approval, a plan submitted by a 
library system shall provide for the free use by all residents of t e 
area served of the total library resources within the system by ac- 
ceptance by all libraries in the system of a borrower’s card issu^ed 
by any library in the system, to be honored on the same basis as that 
specified for cardholders in each individual library. 

b Provisional approval may be granted provided that each mem- 
ber library of the system shall have the right to borrow for one or 
more of its cardholders from any other member libraiy of ^he li- 
brary system any book or other material on the same basis as toat 
provided by the lending member library applicable to its resident 

cardholder. 

c. The provisional approval of a library system may be extended 
by the Commissioner for a period of not more than 3 years after 
the expiration of the original 5-year period upon satis factor proo 
that immediate full compliance with paragraph a. of this subdivision 
will result in specific extreme hardship to such system or its par- 
ticipating libraries upon the condition that such library system submit 
to the Commissioner, prior to such extension, a satisfactory plan for 
compliance with paragraph a. hereof within the period of such ex- 
tension. As a further condition of such extension, the Commissioner 
may require a demonstration by the libraiy system of free access 
to a portion of the population served by such system. Each such 
library system shall annually submit a report of progress toward 
full compliance with paragraph a. 

3 Each system shall submit a plan which shall include a descrip- 
tion of the means by which the various economic, cultural, civic and 
age groups will be assisted by qualified personnel m deriving maxi- 
mum benefit from libraiy resources. 



4 Each system shall certify that there will be employed within 
th^ibia^ s4em at least one full-time staff member (or the equiva- 
lent) for each 5,000 residents of the area served by the ^stem, ex- 
clusive of janitorial, cleaning, and maintenance workers. There shall 
be employed within each fully approved system of !*««« at least 
six professional librarians engaged in system services. There shall 
be employed within each provisionally approved system of libraries 
at least four professional librarians engaged in system services. 
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5. a. For full approval each system shall add annually at least 
4,000 titles not previously held by the system. 

b. For provisional approval each system shall add annually at 
least 2,000 titles not previously held by the system. 

c. Titles acquired under subdivision 1, section 273, aid to cen- 
tral libraries, may not be counted toward meeting this regulation. 

6. Each system shall provide a means of location of materials 
added in the libraries of the system. 

§ 101-a. Standards for Central Libraries 
Each library system applying for State aid pursuant to section 
273, subdivision 1, of the Education Law, shall submit an acquisition 
plan. Such plan shall comply with said statute, and, in addition, with 
the following: 

1. The system shall certify that in the one library in the system 
having the greatest number of adult nonfiction volumes, there are 
less than 100,000 volumes of adult nonfiction, bound periodicals and 
books in foreign languages. Such certified holdings shall be the base 
from which the central library book aid to the system shall be com- 
puted. Branch and similar extension collections may be excluded 
in this computation. 

2. If, after approval of this acquisition plan, the system shall 
expand its service area to include either (a) another library system 
receiving central library book aid, or (b) a library with a larger 
adult nonfiction book collection, the system shall amend its statement 
under subdivision 1 above. 

3. The central library collection of adult nonfiction shall be phys- 
ically assembled so as to provide maximum use of the collection by 
residents of the area served by the system. 

4. If the system provides that the central library collection is to 
be housed in more than one location, the system shall : 

a. Show that such separation of the central collection will not 
weaken the scope of the collection or the quality of the reference 
and informational service available to readers through such collec- 
tion, and 

b. Provide that there shall be a unified means of location of the 
total adult nonfiction holdings of the several libraries in which the 
central library collection is housed. 

5. The central library of the system shall provide information 
service and bibliographical assistance to readers. 
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6. The system shall annually submit to the Library Extension 
Division, as a supplement to this acquisition plan, an application 

stating : . j i 

a. The number of volumes for which the system intends to apply 

under Education Law (section 273, subdivision 1) in the succeeding 
year, and 

b. The number of adult nonfiction volumes, books in foreign lan- 
guages and bound periodicals which the system and its member li- 
braries have acquired in the preceding year from sources other than 

ciid* 

7. The volumes to be acquired under such plan by the system shall 
be adult nonfiction or books in foreign languages. 

§ 101-b. Financial Accounting in Cooperative Library Sys- 

TEMS ^ , 11 u • 

1. The fiscal year of each cooperative library system shall begin 

with the first day of January and end with the thirty-first day of 
December. 

2. No trustee, officer or employee of the system shall be interested 
directly or indirectly in any claim against or contract with the system 
except for lawful compensation and expenses. However, a trustee 
who is not the treasurer may be a stoclcholder, officer or director of 
a bank designated as depository for the system. 

3. The board of trustees of every cooperative library system shall: 

a. Appoint two separate accounting officers : a financial clerk and 
a treasurer who shall hold office at the pleasure of the board. The 
secretary of the cooperative library sjrstem board or the library sys- 
tem director may be appointed the financial clerk. In the event that 
either of these officers becomes temporarily incapacitated, the board 
may appoint one of its members to serve temporarily in either of 

these positions. 

b. Provide satisfactory minute book for recording the minutes of 
the meetings of the board of trustees and the proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the participating libraries. In this minute book 
the secretary shall record the action of the hoard on all bills ap- 
proved for payment or shall refer to a schedule of such bills by date, 
schedule number and amount approved. This schedule shall be filed 
as a public record. 

c. Provide the financial clerk with a distribution ledger in which 
he shall record itemized receipts and itemized payments, which shall 
be classified in each case as is required for the annual financial 

report. 
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d. Provide the treasurer with a cashbook in which he shall enter 
an itemized record of all receipts and payments. 

e. Adopt a prenumbered receipt form printed in triplicate, and 
require the treasurer to acknowledge the receipt of any library funds 
paid over to his custody by issuing his receipt as follows : a copy to 
the payer, a copy to the financial clerk and a copy to be retained by 

the treasurer. 

f . Adopt a prenumbered voucher-check and require the use of this 
form in paying all system obligations except as otherwise provided 
in paragraph r. This form must provide for the signature of the 
treasurer and may provide for as many additional signatures as the 

board may require. 

g. Adopt at least 30 days prior to the start of the ensuing fiscal 
year an estimate of receipts and appropriations (annual budget) on 
forms prescribed by the Commissioner of Education, and file such 
budget with the Department within 60 days thereafter. 

h. Amend the budget at any time during the fiscal year and pro- 
vide for appropriations from any additional revenues received. 

i. Keep the incurred obligations in each fiscal year within the 
amounts authorized by the budget and amendments thereto. 

j. Settle all accounts of the library system on or before Decem- 
ber 31. 

k. Disburse library funds only on the basis of itemized vouchers 
which have been certified by the claimants and audited and approved 
by the board of trustees except as otherwise provided in parapaph r. 
However, the board of trustees may by resolution determine that 
vouchers ’may be audited and- approved by a committee comprised 
of at least three board members or by an individual designated by 
the board as auditor. Any individual so designated may not hold 
the office of financial clerk or treasurer and shall be bonded with 
such penalty and sureties as the board may require. 

l. Proviae by resolution that amounts due upon contracts, for 
fixed salaries or for compensation of employees regularly engaged 
at agreed periodic rates, may be paid without prior audit upon sub- 
mission to the treasurer of a voucher or payroll duly certified by 
the library system director or his duly authorized representative. 

m. Establish rules and regulations governing the reimbursement 
of trustees, officers and employees of the system and its member 
libraries for actual and necessary expenses incurred in the perfor- 
mance of official duties assigned by the trustees of the library system 
or in attending meetings designated by the library system board of 
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trustees. In lieu of actual and necessary travel expenses, the trustees 
may establish a mileage rate for the use of personally owned auto- 
mobiles. 

n. Require the treasurer to render monthly reports, showing the 
following information for the guidance of the board: balance on 
hand at the beginning of the month ; itemized list of receipts during 
the month; total withdrawals made from the bank account during 
the month ; balance on hand at the end of the month and reconcilia- 
tion with the bank statement. 

o. Require a monthly report from the financial clerk showing 
amounts of receipts by source and expenditures by budget category 
for the month and year to date. 

p. Cause an annual audit of the treasurer’s records to be made 
either by a committee of the board or by an independent auditor. 

q. Provide adequate filing equipment for the preservation and 
systematic arrangement of all paid and unpaid bills, cancelled checks, 
bank statements, debit charge slips, contracts and other financial 
records. 

r. At its discretion, establish a petty cash fund for the purpose of 
making payment in advance of authorization of properly itemized 
bills for materials, supplies or services furnished to the library sys- 
tem calling for immediate payment on delivery. 

(1) Whenever a petty cash fund is established, the board shall 
designate the director or the financial clerk of the system to ad- 
minister and be responsible for such fund. No such fund shall 
exceed $50 at any one time. 

(2) The person in charge of such petty cash fund shall keep 
such records as may be necessary for the accurate accounting of all 
transactions and shall make reports to the board of trustees as required 
by such board. 

(3) From time to time checks may be drawn to the person des- 
ignated to administer the petty cash fund in an amount which shall 
not exceed payments made in cash as indicated by receipts, receipted 
bills or other evidence of payment in form available to audit. 

(4) The petty cash fund shall be completely closed out at the 
end of each year and the general fund reimbursed by the original 
amount transferred to the petty cash fund. 

s. The treasurer shall deposit all moneys within five days after 
receipt in a depository designated by the trustees. The trustees may 
authorize the treasurer to deposit or invest moneys not required for 
immediate disbursement in special time deposit accounts or certifi- 
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cates of deposit issued by a bank or trust company located and au- 
thorized to do business in this State, provided that such account or 
certificate of deposit shall be pa.yable within the time the moneys 
shall be needed, and provided further that such account or certificate 
of deposit shall be secured by a pledge of obligations of the United 
States of America or obligations of the State jf New York. In- 
vestments may also be made in obligati of the United States of 
America or of the State of New York, registered or inscribed, when 
possible, in the name of the system, and payable or redeemable at 
the option of the system within such time as the proceeds shall be 
needed, but in any event not later than the end of the fiscal year. 
Such obligations shall be purchased through, delivered to and held 
in the custody of a bank or banker designated by the trustees for 
the deposit of system moneys. 

4. The trustees of each cooperative library system shall file with 
the State Education Department, on forms provided by it, a financial 
report of the preceding fiscal year within 60 days of the close of 
such fiscal year. 

§ lOS. Allotments 

1. Applications for apportionment of money for grants to libraries 
as provided by section 271 of the Education Law, as amended by 
Chapter 933 of the Laws of 1958, shall be submitted on or before 
July 1 for each registered free library or registered branch applying 
for such apportionment, on a form approved by the Commissioner 
of Education and signed by the proper officers of the library. Such 
application shall state the amount spent during the year ending De- 
cember 31 previous thereto for books, periodicals and binding. 

2. Registered libraries not members of a library system and serv- 
ing less than 5,000 persons may apply on or before July 1 of each 
year for an additional grant of reference books equivalent in value 
to $100. Selection of the titles shall be on the basis of standard lists 
furnished by the Division of Library Extension and on specified 
forms. Any library eligible for book aid under this section may 
request that all or part of the apportionment of money for which it 
would be eligible pursuant to subdivision 1 of this section be received 
in the form of reference books. 
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APPENDIX B 
New Developments 

SUMMARY OF 1966 LEGISLATION' 



“This was a particularly notable year for State aid increases lor 
library services. '.Both library systems and local libraries stand to 
benefit greatly from legislation passed during the 1966 session. The 
revised formulas for the allocation of State aid to the library sys- 
tems, as stated in Chapter 845 of the Laws of New York (1966), 
increase the amount of State aid by about $2,800,000 over previous 
appropriations of $10,500,000 to a new total of $13,300,000 for 1966- 
67. Additional amendments to the formula will become effective in 
1967-68; these amendments will add approximately $1,000,000 to 
the total amounts. A further appropriation of $700,000 was made 
for the use of the State Education Department in initiating a refer- 
ence and research library resources program. This appropriation 
represents the successful culmination of 6 years’ effort. The pro- 
gram is to be administered by the New York State Library. 

He * 

Outline of Changes 

“Specifically, Chapter 845 revises the several State aid formulas 
in § 272 and § 273 of Education Law. The following changes be- 
came effective for the 1966-67 fiscal year: 

1. Increased per capita support from 30?^ to 40^ (Education Law 
273:2b). 

2. Increased per capita book reimbursal incentive factor from 20(^ 
to 30(^, based upon a per capita minimum of 40 ^ (Education Law 
273:2c). Formerly, this was based upon a per capita minimum of 
30(^. The incentive feature will thus be operative on book expendi- 
tures up to 70 ^ in contrast to the former ceiling of 50(^. 

3. Increased the grant to The New York Public Library from a 
maximum of $400,000 to a maximum of $525,000 (Education Law 
273 :2e). 

4. Effective in 1967-68, the square mile factor will be increased 
as follows (Education Law 273 :2d) : 

1 Stefan B. Moses. “Summary of 1966 Legislation.” Bookmark 26 :S3-S5, 
November 1966. 
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Beginning 
Present 1967-68 

1 county or less $ 6 $ 8 

2 full counties $ 9 $12 

3 full counties $12 $15 

4 full counties $15 $20 

5 full counties $18 $24 

5. Increases in annual grants per county (Education Law 273 :2a) 
also become effective in 1967-68. These increases will be as follows : 

Beginning 
Present 1967-68 



Less than one county $ 5,000 $10,000 

One entire county $10,000 $15,000 

Each entire county in a 

multicounty system $15,000 $20,000 



“In those cases in which two or more systems serve an entire 
county, each library system will receive an annual grant of $10,000 
and in addition a pro rata share of an additional $10,000. Such 
pro rata share will be computed in accordance with the ratio which 
the population served by the respective system bears to the total 
population of the county. 

Central Library Aid Extended 

“Another significant feature of this year’s legislation is the ex- 
tension of central library book aid, as provided by Education Law 
273 :1b. This revision makes possible the continued and uninterrupted 
development of central library nonfiction collections. The new law, 
which became effective in the 1966-67 fiscal year, provides for the 
continuation of the present central library book aid feature, past 
the formerly specified 10-year limit and after the central library has 
reached an adult nonfiction collection of 100,000 volumes, as fol- 
lows : book aid shall be continued on a 4 to 1 matching basis at an 
annual rate of not greater than 3,000 volumes. 

“In addition to extending the central library book aid. Chapter 845 
added a new feature to the central library program. Under the 
terms of Education Law 273 :2f, a system may submit a plan for 
the further development of its central library services. Upon ap- 
proval of such plan, this section provides for a new grant to each 
system of 5<> per capita, but not less than $15,000 per system, if the 
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central library meets standards as set by regulation by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

* * * 

“Section 101-a, Regulations of the Commissioner of Education, 
has been amended by the Regents in order to provide guide- 
lines for the planning and administration of grants for central library 
development. The principal features of the grant program are : 

1. Each public library system may apply for a grant of 5^ per 
capita, based upon the population of the entire system service area, 
or $15,000, whichever is greater. 

2. In order to qualify for the grant, in 1966, the central library 
must: 

a. Meet minimal requirements in regard to local support, hours 
of service, and staff 

b. Submit a proposed budget for the expenditure of the funds. 

3. In 1967, in addition to these requirements, the central library 
board must prepare a long-range plan of development which will 
enable it adequately to supplement the resources of the other mem- 
ber libraries in the system. This plan must be developed in coopera- 
tion with the system board of trustees. It is subject to approval by 
the Division of Library Development. 

4. The central library must make periodic reports on steps taken 
to realize the plan. 

State Aid on Full County Basis 

“Under the terms of Education Law § 273.9, the Commissioner 
of Education may now waive the requirement that a system serve 
an entire county to earn the maximum annual grant in those cases 
in which he deems that reasonable effort has been made by the sys- 
tem to encourage membership by all libraries in the county. This 
act, which becomes effective April 1, 1967, will alleviate the financial 
hardship caused some of the public library systems by the few re- 
maining libraries in the State which have steadfastly declined to 
become members of their respective library systems. 

Terms of Cooperative Library System Trustees 

“An amendment to Education Law 255 :2f revises the provisions 
for terms of office of trustees of cooperative library systems. As a 
result of this amendment, renomination and reelection to the office 
of trustee of a cooperative library system shall not be possible if the 
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timstee has already served two full terms consecutively. A full term 
consists of 5 years, and a term of shorter duration, drawn by lot by 
one of the original trustees upon establishment of the system, need 
not be counted when applying this new legal provision. Since the 
earliest of the cooperative library systems date back to 1958, it is 
probable that the first application of this amendment will be seen in 
the trustee elections of 1968. 

Alternative State Aid Provisions Amended 

“An amendment to Education Law 272.9, the section of law hav- 
ing to do with the conditions under which library systems are en- 
titled to alternative State aid, provides that m the event that the 
total sum raised by local taxation, exclusive of capital expenditures, 
for the support of a library system and participating libraries in an 
annual period is less than the average of the amounts raised for 
such purposes by local taxation for the calendar years 1964 and 
1965, the State aid to which such system is entitled shall be reduced 
by 25 percent. Such State aid shall likewise be reduced by 25 per- 
cent in the event that the library system shall refuse after reasonable 
notice to make provision for the expansion of the area served in 
accordance with the Regulations of the Commissioner of Education. 
Furthermore, in the event that the total sum raised by local taxation, 
exclusive of capital expenditures, for the support of a central library 
of a library system in an annual period is less than the average of 
the amounts raised for such purposes by local taxation for the cal- 
endar years 1964 and 1965, the State aid to which such library 
system would otherwise be entitled for the development of its central 
library diall be reduced by 25 percent. 

Special Census Figures Now Applicable 

“An amendment to Education Law 272:2 provides ‘that where 
any political subdivision within a larger political subdivision shall 
have taken an interim census since the last census taken of the larger 
political subdivision, the population of the larger political subdivision 
may be adjusted to reflect such interim census and, as so adjusted, 
may be used until the next census of such larger political subdivi- 
sion.’ ’’ 
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Registration o£ Library Reference and Research Resources 

Systems 

COMMISSIONER’S REGULATIONS 

§ 101-b. Reference and Research Library Systems 

1. A reference and research library system means a duly chartered 
educational institution resulting from the association of a group of 
library systems, institutions of higher education, libraries, and other 
non-profit educational institutions, organized to improve reference 
and research library service. Such institutions may be registered 
upon meeting the standards set forth in paragraphs 101-b and 101-c. 

2. Membership in reference and research library systems : 

a. The membership shall include at least four (4) chartered de- 
gree-granting institutions of higher education of the four-year level, 
whose libraries meet the standards outlined in the latest edition of 
the Department publication, "Guidelines for Quality in College Li- 
braries," and 

b. The membership shall include either, 

( 1 ) at least one chartered degree-granting institution of higher 
education offering graduate programs for the master’s degree, whose 
library holds not less than 175,000 volumes and currently receives 
not less than 1,500 periodical titles, OR 

(2) a public library which holds not less than 400,000 adult vol- 
umes and currently receives not less than 1,500 periodicals, and 

c. The membership shall include all approved public library sys- 
tems which are within the region served by the reference and re- 
search library system. 

d. The system may set its own minimum standards for member- 
ship, except that 

(1) any chartered institution of higher education whose library 
meets the standards outlined in the Department publication, "Guide- 
lines for Quality in College Libraries," shall be eligible for member- 
ship, and 

(2) any chartered institution of higher education whose library 
does not meet the standards outlined in the Department publication, 
"Guidelines for Quality in College Libraries," may not be eligible for 
membership unless it submits to the Department a five-year plan for 
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the realization of the standards, the plan bearing the signed approval 
of the head librarian, the president, and the academic dean of the 
institution. 

e. The member institutions of each system shall be broadly repre- 
sentative of the chartered educational agencies and non-profit organ- 
izations providing library service to adults within the defined area 
of service of the system. 

3. System boundaries; 

a. The defined area of service of a system shall include not less 
than 750,000 persons, as based upon the latest approved federal 
census, or not less than 10,000 square miles. 

b. The defined area of service of a system shall not cut apart the 
area of service of an existing public library system. 

c. The defined area of service shall be judged by the Commis- 
sioner to be a logical service area in relationship to the availability 
of information resources and services and in relationship to the area 
of service of other reference and research library systems. 

d. The defined area of service shall include more than one county. 

4. Trustees; 

a. The board of trustees shall include some lay persons from the 
research community served by the system. 

b. The board of trustees shall meet no fewer than six (6) times 
a year. 

c. No trustee shall hold office consecutively for more than two 
full terms. 

d. Before entering upon his duties, the treasurer of the system’s 
board of trustees shall execute and file with the trustees an official 
undertaking in such sum and with such sureties as the board shall 
direct and approve. 

5. Reports: 

The system shall submit an annual report to the Department in 
a form to be prescribed by the Department. 

6. Plan of service. 

a. Within two (2) years of the initial registration, the system 
shall submit a plan of service to the Department for approval, in a form 
to be prescribed by the Department, to cover resources and needs, 
proposed program, budget, contractual agreements, and any other 
information which the Commissioner may require. 

b. The above plan of service must show how the system will im- 
prove and enlarge the library resources and services presently avail- 
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able in the area to the research community, including improved 
reader access. 

c. The plan of service shall be revised periodically on a schedule 
to be determined by the Department. 

d. The plan of service and program of the agency shall be re- 
viewed by the Department after five (5) years and periodically 
thereafter. Continuance of registration shall be provided only if the 
system can demonstrate adequate, effective and efficient performance 
under its plan of service, as judged by such factors as : 

(1) All member institutions of higher education shall meet the 
minimum standards outlined in “Guidelines for Quality in College 
Libraries.” 

(2) Local operating support of each of the member institutions 
by 1970 for library personnel and library materials shall be at least 
equal to the average of such support in the two years 1965 and 1966, 
plus 10%. 

(3) Adequate personnel. 

(4) Increase in library holdings. 

(5) Increase in library use. 

(6) Increase in reader access to library resources and services. 

(7) Strengthened reference and informational services. 

§ 101-c. Financial Accounting in Cooperative Library Systems 
and Reference and Research Library Systems 

The following accounting procedures shall be employed by 
cooperative library systems and reference and research library 
systems. 

1. The fiscal year of each library system shall begin with 
the first day of January and end with the thirty-first day of Decem- 
ber, or at the option of the library system, shall begin with the first 
day of July and end with the thirtieth day of June. 

2. No trustee, officer or employee of the system shall be 
interested directly or indirectly in any claim against or contract 
with the system except for lawful compensation and expenses. How- 
ever, a trustee who is not the treasurer may be a stocldiolder, officer 
or director of a bank designated as depository for the system. 

3. The board of trustees of every library system shall : 

a. Appoint two separate accounting officers : a financial 
clerk and a treasurer who shall hold office at the pleasure of the 
board. The secretary of the library system board or the library 
system director may be appointed the financial clerk. In the event 
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that either of these officers becomes temporarily incapacitated, the 
board may appoint one of its members to serve temporarily either 
of these positions. 

b. Provide satisfactory minute book for recording the 
minutes of the meetings of the board of trustees and the proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the participating libraries. In this minute 
book the secretary shall record the action of the board on all bills 
approved for payment or shall refer to a schedule of such bills by 
date, schedule number and amount approved. This schedule shall 
be filed as a public record. 

c. Provide the financial clerk with a distribution ledger 
in which he shall record itemized receipts and itemized payments, 
which shall be classified in each case as is required for the annual 
financial report. 

d. Provide the treasurer with a cashbook in which he 
shall enter an itemized record of all receipts and payments. 

e. Adopt a prenumbered receipt form printed in tripli- 
cate, and require the treasurer to acknowledge the receipt of any 
library funds paid over to his custody by issuing his receipt as 
follows: a copy to the payer, a copy to the financial clerk and a 
copy to be retained by the treasurer. 

f. Adopt a prenumbered voucher-check and require the 
use of this form in paying all system obligations except as other- 
wise provided in paragraph r. This form must provide for the sig- 
nature of the treasurer and may provide for as many additional 
signatures as the board may require. 

g. Adopt at least 30 days prior to the start of the en- 
suing fiscal year an estimate of receipts and appropriations (annual 
budget) on forms prescribed by the Commissioner of Education, and 
file such budget with the Department within 60 days thereafter. 

h. Amend the budget at any time during the fiscal year 
and provide for appropriations from any additional revenues re- 
ceived. 

i. Keep the incurred obligations in each fiscal year with- 
in the amounts authorized by the budget and amendments thereto. 

j. Settle all accounts of the library system on or before 
the last day of the fiscal year. 

k. Disburse library funds only on the basis of itemized 
vouchers which have been certified by the claimants and audited and 
approved by the board of trustees except as otherwise provided in 
paragraph r. However, the board of trustees may by resolution 
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determine that vouchers may be audited and approved by a com- 
mittee comprised of at least three board members or by an individual 
designated by the board as auditor. Any individual so designated 
may not hold the office of financial clerk or treasurer and shall be 
bonded with such penalty ^'nd sureties as the board may require. 

1. Provide by resolution that amounts due upon con- 
tracts, for fixed salaries or for compensation of employees regularly 
engaged at agreed periodic rates, may be paid without prior audit 
upon submission to the treasurer of a voucher or payroll duly 
certified by the library system director or his duly authorized repre- 
sentative. 

m. Establish rules and regulations governing the reim- 
bursement of trustees, officers and employees of the system and its 
member libraries for actual and necessary expenses incurred by the 
performance of official duties assigned by the trustees of the library 
system or in attending meetings designated by the library system 
board of trustees. In lieu of actual and necessary travel expenses, 
the trustees may establish a mileage rate for the use of personally 
owned automobiles. 

n. Require the treasurer to render monthly reports, 
showing the following information for the guidance of the board: 
balance on hand at the beginning of the month; itemized list of 
receipts during the month; total withdrawals made from the bank 
account during the month ; balance on hand at the end of the month 
and reconciliation with the bank statement. 

0 . Require a monthly report from the financial clerk 
showing amounts of receipts by source and expenditures by budget 
category for the month and year to date. 

p. Cause an annual audit of the treasurer’s records to 
be made either by a committee of the board or by an independent 
auditor. 

q. Provide adequate filing equipment for the preserva- 
tion and systematic arrangement of all paid and unpaid bills, can- 
celled checks, bank statements, debit charge slips, contracts and 
other financial records. 

r. At its discretion, establish a petty cash fund for the 
purpose of making payment in advance of authorization of properly 
itemized bills for materials, supplies or services furnished to the 
library system calling for immediate payment on delivery. 

(1) whenever a petty cash fund is established, the 
board shall designate the director or the financial clerk of the sys- 
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tem to administer and be responsible for such fund. No such fund 
shall exceed $50 at any one time. 

(2) the person in charge of such petty cash fund 
shall keep such records as may be necessary for the accurate account- 
ing of all transactions and shall make reports to the board of trustees 
as required by such board. 

(3) from time to time checks may be drawn to the 

person designated to administer the petty cash fund in an amount 
which shall not exceed payments made in cash as indicated by re- 
ceipts, receipted bills or other evidence of payment in form avail- 
able to audit. , . 1 1 j 

(4) the petty cash fund shall be completely closed 

out at the end of each year and the general fund reimbursed by the 
original amount transferred to the petty cash fund. 

s. The treasurer shall deposit all moneys within five 
days after receipt in a depository designated by the trustees. The 
trustees may authorize the treasurer to deposit or invest moneys not 
required for immediate disbursement in special time deposit accounts 
or certificates of deposit issued by a bank or trust company located 
and authorized to do business in this State, provided that such ac- 
count or certificate of deposit shall be payable within the time the 
moneys shall be needed, and provided further that such account 
or certificate of deposit shall be secured by a pledge of obligahons 
of the United States of America or obligations of the State of New 
York. Investments may also be made in obligations of the United 
States of America or of the State of New York, registered or inscribed, 
when possible, in the name of the system, and payable or re 
able at the option of the system within such time as the proceeds 
shall be needed, but in any event not later than the end of the fiscal 
year. Such obligations shall be purchased through, delivered to and 
held in the custody of a bank or banker designated by the trustees 
for the deposit of system moneys. 

4. The trustees of each library system shall file with the State 
Education Department, on forms provided by it, a financial report 
of the preceding fiscal year within 60 days of the close of such 

fiscal year. 
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Policy Limitations on Interlibrary Loan 

Information was secured from 19 Upstate systems on this point. 
Six (D, G. I, J, L, P) indicated there were no limitations on the 
types of material they would try to secure or provide or the types 
of patrons for whom they would try and no differences in handling 
for different kinds of patrons. Understandably, however, most tend 
to discourage interlibrary loan requests for current best sellers. 
Several will supply such items only from the pool but provide little 
duplication of titles in demand. Noncirculating materials such as 
reference tools, local history, genealogy, and often periodicals are 
generally supplied only by photocopy although there are some ex- 
ceptions as in System A. As copying equipment appears to be used 
liberally by the Headquarters of relatively few systems (A, F, H, 
P, R, and possibly B and L), interlibrary reference service is handi- 
capped. (System E will not lend periodicals unless they are located 
outside the Central Library and the Headquarters and Central Li- 
brary offer only a relatively weak copying service.) 

Interlibrary loan service for children and young adults and adults, 
involved in formal or informal continuing education, is limited or 
restricted in several systems. E.g. : 

(re juvenile materials) 

in System N, requests for easy material for children get limited 
handling and are supplied only from the pool ; 

System F does not respond to requests for juvenile fiction ; 
System O will not seek juvenile fiction outside the system area 
and does not seek it to any extent beyond the pool; the staff 
member handling interloan initially also takes a dim view of 
juvenile nonfiction requests; 

M-2 will search author-title requests for juvenile material only 
in the pool ; M-1 will not handle them at all ; Systems A, H and 
K will not handle requests they identify as for material below the 
8th grade level ; 

(re young adult materials and those for older students) 

System Q will not go beyond the State Library in search of 
materials for high school students ; 

System C will not refer outside the system area requests for 
material from high school students; System E will not refer 
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I requests from students of any age unless pressed by the for- 
i'; warding library; 

11 Systems F and M-1 will not respond to requests if they identify 

P ;] them with required reading lists at the high school or college 

level ; 

Systems F and R will not try to secure textbooks ; 

The Staff member in System O who handles interloan request 
regards subject requests from students of a^^ age as “lazy 
students’ attempts to get us to prepare their bibliographies and 

U do their work for them.” 

Handling of requests for adult fiction is limited in several S)^- 
tems— frequently, but not always, because it is not included in the 

union catalogs. E.g.: 

System A does not search outside its area ; 

F advises against submitting requests for mysteries and “books 
of dubious quality”; 

H does not handle at all requests for adult fiction ; 

M-2 limits adult fiction request referrals to the pool and very 
occasionally (and ineffectually) to a few members ; 

In System O, requests for^current or “light” fiction are seldom 
if ever referred outside the area and are not referred at all 
extensively beyond the pool. Determination of the stature of 
fiction requests (i.e., their “lightness” or lack of it) and the 
extent of referral they deserve rests with low echelon staff. 

One System (S), with a direct TWX connection to the State 
Library, processes no requests for medical or legal books. 
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Excerpts From Systemwide Reference Services in Clinton-Essex- 
Franklin Library, Finger Lakes Library System, Ramapo-Cats- 
kill Library System, and Southern Adirondack Library System 

(A study sponsored by the Southern Adirondack Library System 
under the authority of New York State Library Services Act Plan, 
Project 32, 1964-65, Title I, Project II.) 

by 

L. Marion Moshier 
Lucille Wickersham 
G. F. Shepherd, Jr. 

Chairman 

June 26, 1965 

11. WITH ALL DELIBERATE SPEED THE NECESSARY 
STEPS BE TAKEN TO CENTRALIZE THE REFERENCE 
AND INFORMATIONAL SERVICES IN THE CENTRAL 
LIBRARY AND THAT THE PROVISION OF ESSENTIAL 
STAFF BE CONSIDERED AS A JOINT EFFORT .OF THE 
CENTRAL LIBRARY AND LIBRARY SYSTEM. 

The Study Team realizes that this recommendation may be quite 
controversial in light of the fact that reference and informational 
services have been centered primarily at library system headquarters 
since the very beginning. Why change after several years of operat- 
ing in the present fashion? The Study Team looked very carefully 
at what it thought was the intent of the law and it tried to look 
ahead to what the future might or ought to be. The Study Team 
thinks the policy now in operation was not illogically or casually 
conceived, but rather it evolved as a matter of common sense ex- 
pediency. Since no one of the central libraries, as pointed out in 
recommendation 3, had adequate staff available to perform services 
of a reference or informational nature and operate effectively with 
limited book resources, the policy adopted was inevitable. The m- 
stallation of the TWX equipment in the system headquarters was an 
added factor in this pattern of service. 

While the Study Team recommends this change with all deliberate 
speed, it is not recommending that the step be taken until the mem- 
ber library designated as the central library has the financial support 
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to meet and maintain at least the minimum standards for adequate 
service to meet the needs of its chartered area. 

The Study Team recognizes that this recommendation involves 
a cost which must be jointly shared in proper proportion by systems 
and central libraries. It is not within the province of the Study Team 
to outline this transition step-by-step since it will vary system by 
system. On-the-scene experienced professional staff should be able 
to plan the logical transfer of duties and responsibilities. It may 
even be feasible for the system to retain certain phases of reference 
and informational services indefinitely. 



12. EVERY AVENUE OF COMMUNICATION BE EX- 
PLORED TO FACILITATE SERVICE. IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT 
FREQUENT COMMUNICATION BETWEEN SYSTEM HEAD- 
QUARTERS AND THE CENTRAL LIBRARY, BETWEEN MEM- 
BER LIBRARIES AND THE CENTRAL LIBRARY, AND MEM- 
BER LIBRARIES AND SYSTEM HEADQUARTERS BE 
EMPHASIZED TO BRING ALL THE PARTS OF THE SYSTEM 
INTO A UNIFIED WHOLE COMPARABLE TO A LARGE CITY 
LIBRARY SYSTEM AND ITS BRANCHES. AT THIS POINT 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SYSTEM REFERENCE, QUICK 
EFFECTIVE SERVICE SHOULD BE EMPHASIZED AND THE 
COST OF THIS SHOULD BE SECONDARY TO ITS EFFEC- 
TIVENESS. 



The development of library systems in New York State has been 
a pioneering effort, and all credit goes to those librarians in many 
kinds of positions who have accomplished so much. The ultimate 
objective of this type of service is to bring the benefits of reference 
and information service, which up to this time have been largely 
available only to readers in metropolitan areas and smaller cities, 
to the entire populace of this large state. No one wishes to minimize 
this effort or to suggest that it can be accomplished easily, but at this 
stage in the development of system reference service, it is wise to look 
at its various components and do all possible to facilitate communica- 
tion and speed up the service. The Study Team is recommending 
that with all deliberate speed the necessary steps should be taken to 
centralize the reference and information services in the central li- 
brary. This will probably be a rather long drawn out process, but 
certain steps must be taken immediately to expedite service to the 
member libraries and the individual borrowers, and the visiting con- 
sultants should constantly assess the effectiveness of the effort. 

An experienced staff which is spending fulltime effort on reference 
services can devise procedures which are advantageous to its own 
working situation. The Study Team can point out certain factors 
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which seemed deterrents to the quick, effective service which is 
fundamental. 

Perhaps the most obvious deterrent was the minimal use of the tele- 
phone— between headquarters and central library, between head- 
quarters and member libraries, between member libraries and central 
library. It is true that the regions visited do not represent large free 
dialing areas, but budgetary procedures which provide generous sums 
of money for some aspects of the service and exceedingly omall sums 
for direct communication seem unwise. A quick call from a member 
library to permit the borrower to speak directly to the staff member 
in the larger unit of service may mean the difference between a 
prompt, effective, accurate answer for the borrower and a delayed, 
half-accurate answer. This service is designed to bring the borrower 
into closer relationship with the free flow of information and ideas. 

A small saving in telephone charges may be costly in the effectiveness 
of the overall service. The emphasis on the telephone will mean the 
installation of additional instruments, several trunk lines where 
needed, and probably the extensive use of telephone credit cards. . . 

Each system will work out its own procedures and policies in the 
light of its own staff abilities and physical working conditions. A few 
observations relative to procedures are pertinent: requests from mem- 
ber libraries should be examined daily, upon receipt from member 
library, by staff members competent to evaluate the complexity o 
the request; a division of labor between professional and nonprofes- 
sional staff is essential, but a professional who is thoroughly 
sant with 1. -rary tools, with current book purchases, and with the 
total scope of the book collection, including fiction and juvenile, 
should examine requests immediately to give direction to the nonpro- 
fessional staff who may carry out the routines of securing the ma- 
terial ; the followup on titles not located, reserved while on loan, not 
received from the library where ownership was indicated, etc., should 
be swift ; more frequent, and prompt purchasing of new titles to take 
care of current demands should be encouraged. 

Again, realizing that no two systems will follow the same pro- 
cedures, it should be emphasized that every effort should be made to 
avoid duplication of checking and verification. Forms for requests 
should be large enough so that information dan be typed or written 
plainly and in sufficient detail so that the assistant working on the 
request can interpret it readily. As the Team examined a large 
volume of member library requests, it seemed fair to observe that 
forms were too small, information was given in too abbreviated a 
manner, and member libraries frequently did not give sufficient in- 
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New York State has pioneered in many aspects of the training of 
librarians and has continued to do so as systems have developed. 
As the Study Team observed personnel in several different types 
of libraries, it was demonstrated that a continuing need exists for 
experimentation in training programs for librarians at the local level, 
but it is not amiss to mention that, in addition to experience, some 
specialized training would be advantageous for administrators, con- 
sultants, and other professional staff members on system staffs. 
There are ways in which a system can be compared to a large public 
library system with its many branches and diversified services. In 
New York a single library system will serve the needs of areas 
closely related to a metropolitan district as well as people living in 
completely rural areas. This calls for flexible patterns of service, 
staff members who can be equally at home in diverse situations,^ and 
the ability to administer an organization which has a relationship to 
the state, a close relationship to a central library, and draws its board 
of trustees from geographically separated areas. This inevitably 
calls for people of high competence with a background of experience 
and training to cope with the complexities encountered. 

In visits to libraries and in the review of reference and informa- 
tional requests from member libraries it was evident that many re- 
quests should have been answered readily from the resources of the 
local library. 

In the beginning days of the system’s organization, book acquisi- 
tions were stressed and many excellent titles, both popular and ref- 
erence, were acquired. Since the majority of librarians-in-charge 
have been active, in the past, in "book circulation” only and are not 
fully aware of the contents of many books, both old and new, and 
have had little instruction in using, to the fullest extent, limited 
collections, a concerted effort should be made to provide effective 
use of the entire collection— juvenile, young adult, adult and 
reference. A small collection can be made to have a greater yield in 
the hands of a person with training. 

This might be done: 1) informally through frequent on-the-scene 
consultant and advisory visits; 2) by demonstrations of the varied 
uses of specific titles and related titles at monthly meetings; 3) by 
active participation of librarians in the state’s reference workshops; 
4) by more "close to home” small informal training sessions con- 
ducted by the reference personnel of the systemwide service; S) 
frequent meetings at central library to relate local resources and 
needs to the larger collection; 6) repeated detailed step-by-step in- 
struction in correct procedures; 7 ) use of systems’ newsletters to 
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stress regularly phases of information service, Central Book Aid | 

Collections, etc. ; and 8) by exploring all training and extension pro- i| 

grams. {; 

Inservice training would provide stimulation, self-development || 

and a constant reminder that the main objective is service through || 

the full use of the library’s entire resources. By developing fuller |i 

knowledge of new and older materials the librarians, will have a ;j 

broader subject knowledge which is so essential for informational 

service. 
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